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PREFACE 


We wanted Nashville to be special, unique, 
perhaps even wildly exciting. We chose our theme 
‘*Multimedia — For Now and the Future’’ because 
the challenges of incorporating and integrating 
voice, video, animated graphics, touch, and music 
into a single environment are now upon us. These 
new media add immeasurably to the power of the 
computer for expression of ideas, while the new 
interfaces multiply system complexity and enlarge 
the challenge of providing easy access to computer 
resources. 


We wanted to explore the questions: 


o How can system designers and multimedia 
developers work together to deliver, support, 
and fully integrate the new media? 


o What are the technical engineering require- 
ments of enabling UNIX and advanced operating 
systems to process effectively the new types of 
data? 

o How can we design new multimedia interfaces 
to improve information handling? 


o How can we make these resources and media 
more accessible to the user? 


Such a program required a different approach. We 
had to be pro-active, locating and working closely 
with the best multimedia researchers to bring their 
knowledge and experiences to the operating sys- 
tems community. 


I was very selective in choosing my program com- 
mittee, and each member brings a special talent or 
expertize. These people were sent out to bring in 
the best and brightest of the multimedia and sys- 
tems researchers. Of the over 100 submissions we 
received, close to half were solicited, coaxed, or 
cajoled from their authors in some way. From the 
large body of submissions, we were equally selec- 
tive, and chose only 28. 


A new addition to the USENIX program is the multi- 
media demonstrations. We wanted to find and 
demonstrate projects that offered insight into the 
directions being taken in developing fully- 
integrated multimedia systems. We worked with 
both vendors and multimedia research labs to put 
together live presentations of their most interesting 
projects. We offered them extended timeslots in 
the program, relaxed the usual ‘‘new, unpublished 
research’’ requirements, and helped them secure 


and arrange the sometimes exotic audio and visual 
requirements. Demonstrators were given the op- 
tion of submitting a full paper for the proceedings. 
Some projects lent themselves to this, others did 
not, but you will find here at least an abstract or 
brief description of these presentations, and in 
several cases full papers. 


Another change to the format was the inclusion of 
the ‘‘Concurrent Session’ talks into a fully- 
integrated program. As these presentations are 
generally mini-tutorials or interactive work- 
sessions, they are outside the scope of the peer- 
review process and thus are not included in the 
proceedings. Special thanks go to Sharon Murrel 
and Andrew Hume for working graciously with us 
to develop this coordinated program. 


We chose one panel for inclusion in the refereed 
program: addressing the timely, and emotionally- 
charged, issues of intellectual property. You'll 
find a brief description in these proceedings. 


Please do take note of the individuals on the pro- 
gram committee — each of these people made 
grand and glorious contributions of time, energy, 
and unbounded enthusiasm for this project. 
Special thanks also go to Alan Nemeth for suggest- 
ing the theme. And I would like to commend Sam 
Leffler personally for patiently bringing me up to 
speed on the state of the multimedia community. 
Demonstrators of the multimedia projects deserve 
special laudits for the immense amount of time 
spent preparing their presentations and transport- 
ing their equipment from far away places to show 
us their projects. Of course, none of this would be 
possible without the wonderfully supportive and 
tireless efforts of the USENIX staff, including Judy 
DesHarnais our conference organizer, newcomer 
Cynthia Deno, who designed and produced our 
creative new literature, and Carolyn Carr and Jaap 
Akkerhuis for their painstaking production of the 
proceedings. Finally, my friends at mt Xinu 
should be highly commended for graciously and 
generously allowing me the time and resources 
needed to pull a conference of this nature together. 
Thank you one and all. 


We hope you enjoy the program. 


Deborah K. Scherrer 
Program Chair 
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KEYNOTE: Musical Dreams and Musical Reality 


Paul Lansky 
Princeton University 
Music Department 
Princeton, N.J. 08544-1007 
paul@winnie.princeton.edu 


By now it is common knowledge that computers are wonderful music machines. At this point it probably 
true that most of the music we hear either has some computer mediation (as in digital recording), or is actu- 
ally being created with the help of one cpu or another (particularly in popular music). But what has been 
emerging in the minds of denizens of loftier domains (composers, for example) is that we are beginning to 
see ways of reconstructing our fundamental views of what music is all about as a result of capabilities 
which are only now beginning to come into our hands. This talk will attempt to elucidate some of these 
new concepts with examples and descriptions. Hardware and software requirements for the music of the 
future will also be briefly considered. 


Paul Lansky has emerged as one of the most prominent figures in the Computer Music field, being a 
pioneer in digital sound synthesis techniques, particularly the technique known as linear prediction (LPC). 
His articles, editorial contributions and book reviews in Perspectives of New Music have brought him 
recognition as a theorist, author and critic as well as a composer. Lansky also performed French Horn in 
the Dorian Woodwind Quintet between 1965 and 1967. Recently, Lansky has received recognition for the 
computer software programs (CMIX) he initially developed for his own work. 
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Long-Term Caching Strategies for Very Large Distributed 
File Systems 


Matt Blaze 
Rafael Alonso 


Princeton University 
Department of Computer Science 
mab@princeton.edu 


ABSTRACT 


This paper examines the feasibility of using long term (disk based) caches in very 
large distributed file systems (DFSs). We begin with an analysis of file access patterns in 
a distributed Unix workstation environment, and identify properties of use to the DFS 
designer. We then introduce long-term caching strategies that maintain consistency 
while dramatically reducing the load on file servers. We describe a number of algorithms 
for maintaining client caches, and present the results of a trace-driven simulation that 
shows how relatively small disk-based caches can be used to reduce server traffic by 60% 
to 90%. Finally, we outline possible mechanisms for dynamically organizing these 
caches into adaptive hierarchies to allow arbitrary scaling of the number of clients and 
the use of low-bandwidth communication networks. A small (2 or 3 level) hierarchy, 
coupled with smart caching techniques, has the potential to reduce traffic by an order of 
magnitude or more over a flat scheme. 


1. Introduction and Motivation 


Distributed File Systems (DFSs), such as Sun NFS [3], have gained wide acceptance as a mechanism 
for sharing files among small groups of computers. Although the advantages of a shared file system struc- 
ture are well established, DFSs are seldom used with very large numbers of machines or over low- 
bandwidth, heterogeneous, unreliable, or geographically distant networks. While the advantages of a DFS 
could apply equally well to such large scale systems, the assumptions made by current DFS software do not 
"scale up". In particular, current systems require file server help for most client reads, so both the server 
and the network must be able to handle a load proportional to the amount of client activity. In order for a 
DFS to scale, most client activity must be hidden from the server. We seek a system in which, for exam- 
ple, all users (in the world) of a particular version of Unix could mount a single centrally maintained /bin 
directory, or in which the remote mount replaces mail and ftp as the method of choice for sharing files 
among machines spread across great distances. 


In first-generation DFSs (such as NFS), the only time the file server does not have to intervene for a 
client request is when the data being read is already in the client cache. Because the caches are small (and 
fit in memory), only very recently accessed files and directory information are usually cached. Further- 
more, cached data is flushed after a very short time (typically about 30 seconds) to minimize consistency 
problems. Although these caches do have an impact on client performance, they are not sufficiently large 
or persistent to enable servers to handle arbitrarily large numbers of clients. 


A number of experimental file systems [2][8][9] aim at scalability, but no one system attempts to 
scale to arbitrarily large numbers of autonomous, heterogeneous clients on arbitrary networks. 
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1.1. Caching vs. Replication 


Two methods of distributing data to client machines without requiring the server to serve every 
request are replication and caching. In the traditional sense, replication involves propagation of files to the 
remote sites as they change. When a file changes, the new data (or at least a message invalidating the old 
data) must be propagated to each replica. A replication strategy may be static, where the files (or file sys- 
tems) to be replicated and the machines on which the copies are to be stored are determined in advance. 
This results in potentially large amounts of redundant traffic when frequently written-to files are propagated 
to clients who may never read them. Static replication strategies require careful planning and monitoring if 
they are to be used to maximum advantage. The administrative overhead of determining what files to repli- 
cate, plus the cost of replicating inappropriate files, makes it suitable mainly for widely used files known 
not to change very often (such as /vmunix). Several experimental systems make use of static replication. 


Caching, on the other hand, can be viewed as a dynamic replication scheme ordinarily done to 
improve client performance by keeping copies of the most recently used data in memory. This helps only 
with files opened in the very recent past. Because of the short-term nature of most file system caches, con- 
sistency and update propagation are typically managed by simply limiting the maximum age of a file in the 
cache to a very short time. 


Both static replication and caching can improve client performance, but for the purposes of designing 
a highly scalable system, this is not the right metric at which to look. A better measure is to look at how 
much load each client puts on its file server. A system can be said to be scalable only if the server can han- 
dle a very large number of clients without itself becoming a bottleneck. In a small DFS, it is reasonable 
(both in terms of performance and economy of hardware) for most requests to be served remotely; the suc- 
cess of NFS proves this. However, as systems grow beyond a few dozen machines on a local network, it 
becomes attractive to have local disk copies of the remote data. We seek a middle ground between static 
replication of entire file systems and short term memory-based caches. 


2. Distributed File Access Patterns 


Virtually all efforts to build scalable DFSs include some kind of replication or caching scheme. 
Caching helps to reduce traffic (or server load) only if files are accessed in a fairly consistent manner. This 
section attempts to identify the kinds of access patterns present in current distributed systems. Knowledge 
of such patterns is essential for designing and evaluating a potential cache algorithm. 


The success of a caching strategy depends upon two factors: the ability to predict when a file will be 
next used, and the ability to predict when the data will become invalid by being overwritten or deleted. 
Fortunately, Unix files accesses tend to be surprisingly predictable in practice, and this regularity can be 
exploited in designing a DFS. Past studies [4][5][7] have found that Unix files are normally quite small 
(1k-10k) and that most accesses are of the entire file. This suggests that caching entire files is reasonable. 
It is also known that many files are changed or deleted within a few minutes of creation, which suggests 
that a replication scheme that blindly copies new files to all potential clients is not the best strategy. 


Although the results of past analysis of Unix file access patterns has been fairly consistent, less is 
known about the behavior of distributed file systems where the same files are available for use by many 
processors. We analyzed a week-long trace of file accesses conducted at DEC/SRC and kindly made avail- 
able to us. This was augmented by a small trace conducted locally. The data consisted of a log of all sys- 
tem calls issued by about 120 Unix workstations in a computing research environment. We did not look at 
individual read and write calls; instead, to simplify our analysis, we looked only at open and unlink system 
calls. We consider an open for read system call to be a non-destructive "read" operation and an open for 
write or open for read/write or unlink system call to be a destructive "write" operation. 


We identify three properties of file access from this trace data that, if generalized, make very 
efficient caching strategies feasible. The first property, locality, is analogous to the well-known property of 
memory-reference patterns, and says simply that files tend to be accessed from the same places from which 
that have been recently opened. The second, which we call "inertia", says that files tend to be accessed in 
the same manner as previous accesses. The third, "entropy", says that files become less "volatile" over 
time and tend to become read-only as they are read more often. We discuss these properties in detail 
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below. 


2.1. "Locality" 


Intuition suggests that the most likely machine to open a file is one that has accessed it recently. We 
find this property to be very strong in the DEC trace data; about 90 percent of reads are on workstations 
that have read the file in the past. 


Most reads and writes are of files that are used at only a few workstations, even including "system" 
files like /bin/sh and /vmunix. This is particularly true of writes. 


Figure 1 plots opens for writing (and unlink) against the number of machines that have read the file 
since it was last written (or unlinked). Note the sharp decline in writes after just 2 machines have read the 
file. 
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Figure 1 - Writes vs. Number of Machines 


Figure 2 plots opens for read only against the number of machines that have previously opened the 
file since it was last written. 
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Figure 2 - Reads vs. Number of Machines 
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Locality is also quite strong in the sense that the previous machine to access a file is also very likely 
to be the next machine to do so. Almost 70% (429758 out of 623383) of file accesses are by the same 
machine that last opened the file. 


2.2. "File Inertia" 


Files in the trace had a strong tendency to be opened in the same mode as they were opened last, par- 
ticularly for reading. Of 582302 read operations, 519204, or 89%, followed a read operation on that file. 
For writing, of the 104629 writes logged, 77267, or 73%, overwrote files that had never been read since 
they were last written. That is, 73% of write operations wrote data that were never read during the trace 
period. (Part of this is accounted for by writes to append-only log files and opens of write only devices 
such as /dev/tty). 


2.3. "File Entropy" 


As files are read more (and to a lesser extent, as they age) they become less likely to be written or 
deleted before they are read again. Put another way, as a file is read more, it becomes increasingly likely 
that the next operation on that file will be read rather than write or unlink. We call this property "entropy" 
and find it to be very strong in our trace data. Entropy takes effect very quickly; in the DEC trace data for 
any arbitrary file there is about a 10% chance that the next operation on that file will overwrite it, but once 
the file has been opened for reading at least once, this drops to less than 4%. After three reads, this 
becomes just 0.5%, and after 10 reads, less than .001%. In other words, files tend to become read-only 
once they have survived the first few reads. Surprisingly, this remains true (with slightly shifted curves) 
even when we restrict ourself to looking at system files (/usr, for example) or user’s home directories. File 
entropy is a very useful property to exploit in a caching strategy, since files that are unlikely to change are 
the best candidates for replication. This property allows us to identify these files using a small history and 
without requiring the use or type of a file to be known in advance. It also suggests that the very files that 
change only infrequently also account for a large proportion of reads; in the trace data, over 66% of reads 
were of files that had been read at least 6 times in the past. 


Figure 3 plots the number of previous opens for reading on a file for each open for reading and each 
open for writing. Figure 4 is the same plot but restricted to operations on files in users’ home directories, 
which are more volatile. Note that these plots are cumulative; the number on the horizontal axis indicates 
that there have been that many or more reads of the file in the past. 


It is worth noting that (over all files) reads outnumber writes by about 5 to 1, and that most reads are 
of files that have already been read several times before. Most writes, on the other hand, are of files that 
have been read zero or one times before. 


Clearly, locality, entropy, and inertia plus the previously known properties of Unix files suggest that 
there is much to be gained by caching in distributed file systems. The next section of this paper develops 
and compares several simple strategies for maintaining client caches. 


3. Trace-Driven Simulation of Caching Strategies 


The properties described in the previous section suggest that most server traffic for reads can be 
avoided with a relatively simple client caching algorithm. This section describes a trace driven simulation 
of several caching schemes to determine whether, indeed, this is true, and to shed some light on the ques- 
tion of a reasonable cache size. We examined and evaluated fairly simple algorithms in order to avoid bas- 
ing our conclusions on very specific "offline" properties of the trace data. In evaluating the various algo- 
rithms, we considered only the number of messages sent between client and server. We did not consider 
any (possibly non-trivial) local processing required at any CPU. 


3.1. Simulation Caching Model 


We used the DEC trace data to conduct our simulation. Again, we looked at only opens and unlinks 
and assumed that any write or unlink renders all cached copies of the file invalid. Each client can keep a 
cached copy of any file it reads but the file server can assign a (possibly infinite) expiration time to the 
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Figure 3 - Reads & Writes vs. Previous Reads (on same file) - All files 


client copy at the time it is created. The "owner" of the file (the file server) maintains a list of clients with 
unexpired copies of each file. If the file is unlinked or written to, each client with an unexpired copy of the 
file must be notified (it need not be sent the new data, however). If a client reads a file that is in the local 
cache it need not communicate with the server. Clients may also delete files from their caches at any time 
without notifying the server. This is an extension of the "stashing" model [10]. Since we are looking only 
at open operations, we assume that each read is of the entire file; this is probably a reasonable assumption, 
based on what is known about most Unix file accesses. 


3.2. Infinite-Size Caches 


This is the simplest case to analyze, and it provides a useful upper bound on the impact of a cache on 
network traffic. In the infinite cache model, each client keeps a copy of every file it reads until it is told to 
delete it by the server when the file is written to or unlinked. The results of this trace were very encourag- 
ing and suggest that, in fact, caches can have a dramatic impact on network traffic. Of the 686991 opera- 
tions traced over a five day period, 582302 were read operations, of which 523121 were of valid files in the 
clients’ caches and hence would not require server intervention. So server reads are reduced by 89%. 
However, 55546 “cancel” messages had to be sent to notify clients of invalid data. If we assume (very 
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Figure 4 - Reads & Writes vs. Previous Reads (on same file) - /udir Only 


conservatively) that sending a "cancel" message costs the same as sending the file, we avoid 80% of the 
server traffic in a scheme where the file server handles every read. This includes overhead caused by the 
simulation starting with each client with an empty cache. If the simulation is run for one day before col- 
lecting statistics, to allow the clients caches to approach a more "steady" state, the savings is even more 
dramatic: 93% of reads are served by the client cache. 


Note that if clients are able to predict with 100% certainty when a file will be overwritten, the "can- 
cel" messages can be avoided; clients can approximate this if they choose an accurate expire time for the 
file. This gives us an encouraging upper bound on the savings to be gained by caching in a DFS. With 
infinite caches and perfect ability to predict when files will change, our simulation yields a 93% client 
cache hit rate, after some startup overhead as empty caches are filled. 


3.3. Finite Caches 


Although infinite caches are useful for theoretical evaluation of the impact of caching on network 
traffic, real caches are, of course, finite. Several issues confront the designer of a practical DFS cache 
scheme, including what files to cache, how long to keep them in the cache, how to decide what files to dis- 
card when the cache is full, and, of course, how big to make the caches. 


We assume that each client cache can hold a fixed number of files of arbitrary size each. Although 
this is not as useful as a simulation of caches of fixed block size, our trace data did not lend itself to this 
sort of analysis. The average file size of files in the trace was about 11k, so one could approximate the real 
cache size accordingly. 


We considered three finite cache algorithms, and we simulated each using the DEC data. We ran 
each simulation twice: once gathering statistics for the entire period of the trace, and again where statistics 
were gathered after it was run for the first simulation day (the "steady state"). For each algorithm, we give 
the cache sizes simulated, the absolute number of reads not served by client caches and the percentage of 
total reads this represents, the number of “overhead” messages entailed by the algorithm, the sum of the file 
traffic and other traffic, and the percentage of total traffic this represents compared with an uncached 
scheme, assuming that the cost of an "overhead" message and sending a file are equal. 


The first algorithm we examined is simple LRU, where, just as in the infinite cache case, the server 
maintains (along with the usual inode data) a list of all clients that have read the file since it was last writ- 
ten. Clients maintain a simple queue of files, putting the most recently read file at the head and deleting the 
least recently used files as the cache fills (without notifying the server). When a file is written or unlinked, 
each client which has made a copy is notified (whether or not the file is still in the client cache). This sim- 
ple algorithm does fairly well, certainly compared with no caching at all, but still entails the overhead of 
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sending “cancel” messages to clients who have long flushed the file from their caches. Table 1 is a sum- 
mary of the LRU algorithm with various cache sizes; 1a is over the whole simulation, and 1b is the "steady 
state" after one day. 
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Table 1 - LRU Simulation 


The second algorithm we examined attempts to remedy the problems of sending expire messages to 
clients for files in which they are no longer interested and maintaining the server records for these "dor- 
mant" clients. We expire files just before we expect them to be overwritten, freeing the server from the 
obligation to notify the client of changes once the expire time has occurred. This is somewhat like a gen- 
eralization of the "Lease" concept [6]. Clients first flush expired files from their caches when selecting a 
cached file for replacement; if no unexpired files exist, LRU is used. 


This, of course, raises the question of how to calculate the expire time. We want to assign long 
expire times to files that are likely to be used again at the client, and short ones to files that are not likely to 
be read at the client before being overwritten. Recall that the likelihood of a file being overwritten 
decreases as the file is read more and more. After considerable experimentation, we found a reasonable 
expire time to be 

d 2 


eta 


where t is is the current time, d is the length of time since the file was last written, and r is the number of 
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times the file was read at the server since last written. This reduced the number of cancel messages 
dramatically (by a factor of almost 40), but also caused a modest decrease in the client cache hit rate (some 
files expired while still in the client cache and were later read by the client). Table 2 gives the simulation 
results for EXPIRE. 
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192 88136 
256 80943 
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Table 2 - EXPIRE Simulation 


Our final algorithm is a simple adjustment to the EXPIRE algorithm. Clients do not flush expired 
files from their caches first; all replacement is done by strict LRU. When a cached but expired file is read, 
the client verifies with the server that the file is unchanged; if so, the rest of the read is processed locally 
and a new expire time is assigned to the file. This increases the number of locally processed reads to the 
level of LRU at the expense of these additional messages, while still maintaining the reduced cancel mes- 
sage overhead of EXPIRE. Table 3 gives the simulation results for EXP-LRU. 


It is worth noting that whether EXPIRE or EXP-LRU is preferable depends upon the relative cost of 
sending entire files against the cost of expire and verify messages. If all messages cost about the same (as 
they would be where files are small and network packets are large), EXPIRE is the clear winner. Figure 5 
compares (in the steady state) the total number of messages used by LRU, EXPIRE and EXP-LRU assum- 
ing that all messages are of equal cost. If, on the other hand, sending whole files costs considerably more 
than sending small, constant size, expire and verify messages, EXP-LRU becomes more attractive. Figure 
6 compares the three algorithms where sending files is 10 times the cost of other kinds of messages. Of 
course, a better expire time calculation formula could make EXPIRE the better choice regardless of the 
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Table 3 - EXP-LRU Simulation 


relative cost of messages. 


4. Consistency in Unreliable Networks 


The above algorithms work well in a perfect network that remains fully connected and in which no 
hosts ever fail. Of course, this is even less true of the large networks for which such strategies are designed 
than it is of small, local networks. Clearly, consistency is an issue in such systems. Although it is well 
beyond the scope of this paper to conduct an in-depth analysis of consistency in distributed systems, it is 
worth discussing a few issues that naturally arise out of file replication schemes such as those we have 
described. 


First, we must define what we mean by consistency. At one end of the spectrum, we have what is 
often called "Unix semantics": each update is guaranteed to be reflected by all other processes as soon as it 
completes. Clearly, strict Unix semantics are expensive to maintain in a DFS, since it requires clients to 
verify that their caches are up to date with the server for every read. This would all but eliminate the 
benefits of caching. Furthermore, if the connection to the server is down, the client read always fails, even 
when file is in the local cache. Few DFSs attempt to guarantee complete Unix semantics, however, and 
even some uniprocessor systems do not provide this degree of consistency. At the other end of the spec- 
trum, we could guarantee nothing, and if a client looses its connection to the server, allow it to process 
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Figure 5 - Cache Algorithms Compared: File Cost == Message Cost 
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Figure 6 - Cache Algorithms Compared: File Cost == 10x Message Cost 


requests with its cache for any files it chooses. 


Again, we seek a middle ground between these two extremes in which clients can have some guaran- 
tees that the files they read are up to date, but do not have to verify each read with the server. The problem 
is for clients to determine that they have not lost contact with the file server (and missed invalidation mes- 
sages) without having to contact the server for each read. We identify two consistency constraints that can 
be maintained without excessive server interaction. The first, which we call "bounded currency", guaran- 
tees that all reads from the cache reflect data out of data by no more than some real time bound. This is 
simple to implement with "keepalive" messages. Nothing is guaranteed about the self-consistency of the 
reads and writes, however. The second, "one-copy serializability", states that the global sequence of reads 
and writes must correspond to some ordering of events if all machines were connected to a single file sys- 
tem. Note that this says nothing about whether a read reflects a recent copy, but just that the set of reads 
and writes must be self-consistent. 
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4.1. Bounded Currency 


Bounded currency guarantees that cached copies were up to date as of some known time in the past. 
This can be implemented by flushing the cache after some period of time (and in fact, this is how NFS pro- 
vides the degree of consistency that it does). Less drastically, each client can keep track of the last time it 
communicated with each server from which it caches files. When a file in the local cache is read, the client 
first verifies that it has communicated with the server within the specified time bound. If it has not, it ini- 
tiates a "keepalive" exchange with that server before completing the read. If the exchange fails, the read 
cannot be completed. 


Clearly, this entails overhead of at most one exchange per client/server pair every time period, 
regardless of the the number of files each client has from each server. If the clients communicate with the 
server for other reasons, the number of overhead messages is lowered, of course. 


4,2. One-Copy Serializability 


This is a generalization of the well-known consistency metric from the field of distributed databases. 
Simply put, it requires that the global sequence of reads and writes must be self-consistent, in that they 
must correspond to some sequence of reads and writes on a single file system. This, by itself, does not 
require that a read actually return data that is in any sense recent. For example, if a client reads a file from 
a server, makes a cached copy, and becomes partitioned from the server, it might continue to use the old 
cached copy long after the file has been overwritten. However, we are guaranteed that any other files we 
read were not created based on data that is unavailable to us. 


It is actually fairly easy to maintain one-copy serializability without excessive network traffic. It is 
sufficient to guarantee that each read from a client’s cache reflects data that is current as of the last time 
that client wrote data read by remote machines. A simple (and fairly inexpensive) way to maintain this 
constraint is for a clients to verify that it can communicate with the file server any time it reads a file that 
was cached prior to the last time it wrote to a remotely readable file. If the client has already communi- 
cated with the server since it last wrote to a remote file, it need not initiate the keepalive exchange; it need 
only do so when it has not heard from the server since the last such write. 


Observe that the two constraints are complementary; one provides temporal guarantees while the 
other provides logical guarantees. In practice, it is probably reasonable to provide a combination of 
bounded currency and one-copy serializability; note that the overhead keepalive messages required to 
maintain one constraint can reduce the number required by the other. It is also worth noting that not all 
clients actually require a high degree of consistency, and such parameters as the frequency of required 
keepalive messages could be a tunable option specified at either open or mount time. 


5. Future Work - Cache Hierarchies 


While the simulations described above suggest that small client caches can reduce server traffic by a 
factor of about five, this is still not enough to allow file systems on the massive scale we seek. As a distri- 
buted file system grows beyond a small set of machines on a single network, it is advantageous to organize 
clients into hierarchies so that they do not all contact the file server directly. In such a structure cached (or 
replicated) copies are used not only by the machine with the cache, but by "child" machines as well. A 
hierarchical structure offers potential performance benefits to both client and server. From the server’s per- 
spective, it can serve orders of magnitude more clients while communicating with only a few top-level 
nodes. At the same time, clients have access to potentially large caches that may be fewer network hops 
away. 


Some experimental systems [2] permit such a organization to be specified statically as the system is 
set up. While such schemes are potentially very useful for large homogeneous systems belonging to a sin- 
gle organizational entity, we believe that a more dynamic scheme is required for very large scale file sys- 
tems. In particular, static hierarchies are inefficient for files that are read infrequently (since they introduce 
extra layers between client and server) and may cause bottlenecks when the exact hierarchy in place does 
not reflect the actual traffic load (as when clients in different "leaves" share files). It is difficult to predict 
the access patterns of a network in advance, and it only becomes more difficult as the network grows and 
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includes machines about which less is known. Our current work focuses on designing a file system that 
constructs an adaptive hierarchy for each file, so that heavily used files have several layers of caches 
between clients and servers, while all clients can go to the server for lightly used files. Clients should be 
able "share" caches on neighboring machines (especially when the server is very distant) and servers 
should be able off-load frequent file accesses to machines with surplus cache space. Such a scheme could, 
for example, be appropriate for very large networks such as the Internet, where no central administrative 
control exists and machines come and go at fairly random intervals. 


We are presently addressing the question of how to best construct such a dynamic hierarchy. For 
example, each server could put a bound on the number of clients to which it is willing to provide cached 
copies. When the maximum number of clients is reached for a particular file, it could send the list of 
machines with copies to new clients requesting the file. The new client could select the "best" machine on 
the list (according to proximity or some other criteria) and route all future requests through that machine. 
This could be repeated recursively when the client machines themselves become overloaded, and there 
could be mechanisms for allowing machines to shift the caching load to one another. 


6. Summary and Conclusions 


A key requirement for successful large scale DFSs is the ability of clients to hide their file system 
activity from their servers. Caches, in the form of a modest amount of local persistent storage, provide a 
convenient and well-understood mechanism to do this. We have identified several properties (inertia, 
entropy and locality) present in a trace of workstation file accesses that suggest that caching can be used to 
considerable advantage in a DFS. 


A trace driven simulation of simple caching schemes further supports the notion that server traffic 
can be reduced dramatically with fairly small caches. A trace of one such scheme showed that if clients 
can cache 200 files, 80% of network traffic is eliminated. As memory becomes less expensive, it will 
become practical to provide very fast file system caches of this size in memory. 

Although the problem of consistency in replicated distributed systems is a complex one, two simple 
constraints (bounded currency and one-copy serializability) provide a fairly high degree of consistency at a 
reasonable cost in overhead. These can be combined and tuned to provide the degree of consistency 
required at any particular client. 

In summary, we believe that, given small client caches and fairly simple caching algorithms such as 
those we have described, file servers (and the networks to which they are attached) can serve many more 
clients than possible with conventional methods. 
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Abstract 


Existing techniques to provide name transparency in distributed file systems have been de- 
signed for modest scale systems, and do not readily extend to very large configurations. This 
paper details the approach which is now operational in the Ficus replicated UNIX filing envi- 
ronment, and shows how it differs from other methods currently in use. The Ficus mechanism 
permits optimistic management of the volume location data by exploiting the existing directory 
reconciliation algorithms which merge directory updates made during network partition. 


1 Introduction 


Most UNIX file system implementations separate the maintenance of name binding data into two 
levels: within a volume (or filesystem), directory entries bind names to low-level identifiers (such 
as inodes); a second mechanism is used to form a super-tree by “gluing” the set of volumes to each 
other. The traditional UNIx volume super-tree connection mechanism has been widely altered or 
replaced to support both small and large scale distributed file systems. Examples of the former 
are Sun’s Network File System (NFS) [13] and IBM’s TCF [12]; larger scale file systems are 
exemplified by AFS [7], Decorum [6], Coda [14], Sprite [9], and Ficus [2, 10]). 


The problem addressed by this paper is simply stated as follows: in the course of expanding a 
path name in a distributed file system, the system encounters a graft point. That is, it reaches a 
leaf-node in the current volume which indicates that path name expansion should continue in the 
root directory of another volume which is (to be) grafted on at that point. How does the system 
identify and locate (a replica of) that next volume? Solutions to this problem are very much 


*This work was sponsored by DARPA contract number F29601-87-C-0072. 
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constrained by the number of volumes in the name hierarchy, the number of replicas of volumes, 
the topology and failure characteristics of the communications network, the frequency or ease 
with which replica storage sites or graft points change, and the degree to which the hierarchy of 
volumes spans multiple administrative domains. 


1.1 Related Solutions 


The act of gluing sub-hierarchies of the name space together is commonly known as mounting.! In 
a conventional single-host UNIX system, a single mount table exists which contains the mappings 
between the mounted-on leaf nodes and the roots of mounted volumes. However, in a distributed 
file system, the equivalent of the mount table must be a distributed data structure. The distributed 
mount table information must be replicated for reliability, and the replicas kept consistent in the 
face of update. 


Most distributed UNIx file systems to some degree attempt to provide the same view of the 
name space from any site. Such name transparency requires mechanisms to ensure the coherence 
of the distributed and replicated name translation database. NFS, TCF, and AFS each employ 
quite different approaches to this problem. 


To the degree that NFS achieves name transparency, it does so through convention and the 
out-of-band coordination by system administrators. Each site must explicitly mount every volume 
which is to be accessible from that site; NFS does not traverse mount points in remotely mounted 
volumes. If one administrator decides to mount a volume at a different place in the name tree, this 
information is not automatically propagated to other sites which also mount the volume. While 
allowing sites some autonomy in how they configure their name tree is viewed as a feature by 
some, it leads to frequent violations of name transparency which in turn significantly complicates 
the users’ view of the distributed file system and limits the ability of users and programs to move 
between sites. Further, as a distributed file system scales across distinct administrative domains, 
the prospect of maintaining global agreement by convention becomes exceedingly difficult. 


IBM’s TCF, like its predecessor Locus [12], achieves transparency by renegotiating a common 
view of the mount table among all sites in a partition every time the communications or node 
topology (partition membership) changes. This design achieves a very high degree of network 
transparency in limited scale local area networks where topology change is relatively rare. How- 
ever, for a network the size of the Internet, a mount table containing several volumes for each 
site in the network results in an unmanageably large data structure on each site. Further, in a 
nationwide environment, the topology is constantly in a state of flux; no algorithm which must 
renegotiate global agreements upon each partition membership change may be considered. Clearly 
neither of the above approaches scales beyond a few tens of sites. 


Cellular AFS [15] (like Ficus) is designed for larger scale application. AFS employs a Volume 
Location Data Base (VLDB) for each cell (local cluster) which is replicated on the cell’s backbone 
servers. The mount point itself contains the cell and volume identifiers. The volume identifier 
is used as a key to locate the volume in a copy of the VLDB within the indicated cell. Volume 
location information, once obtained, is cached by each site. The VLDB is managed separately 


1We will henceforth use the term “graft” and “graft point” for the Ficus notion of grafting volumes while 
retaining the mount terminology for the UNIX notion of mounting filesystems. 
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from the file system using its own replication and consistency mechanism. A primary copy of the 
VLDB on the system control machine periodically polls the other replicas to pull over any updates, 
compute a new VLDB for the cell, and redistribute it to the replicas. The design does not permit 
volumes to move across cell boundaries, and does not provide location transparency across cells, 
as each cell’s management may mount remote cell volumes anywhere in the namespace. Again, 
this may be billed as a feature or a limitation depending on where one stands on the tradeoff 
between cell autonomy and global transparency. 


1.2 The Ficus Solution 


Ficus uses AFS-style on disk mounts, and (unlike NFS) readily traverses remote mount points. 
The difference between the Ficus and AFS methods lies in the nature of Ficus volumes (which 
are replicated) and the relationship of graft points and volume location databases. 


In Ficus, like AFS [5], a volume is a collection of files which are managed together and which 
form a subtree of the name space”. Each logical volume in Ficus is represented by a set of volume 
replicas which form a maximal, but extensible, collection of containers for file replicas. Files (and 
directories) within a logical volume are replicated in one or more of the volume replicas. Each 
individual volume replica is normally stored entirely within one UNIX disk partition. 


Ficus and AFS differ in how volume location information is made highly available. Instead of 
employing large, monolithic mount tables on each site, Ficus fragments the information needed to 
locate a volume and places the data in the mounted-on leaf (a graft point). A graft point maps 
a set of volume replicas to hosts, which in turn each maintain a private table mapping volume 
replicas to specific storage devices. Thus the various pieces of information required to locate and 
access a volume replica are stored where they will be accessible exactly where and when they will 
be needed. 


A graft point may be replicated and manipulated just like any other object (file or directory) in 
a volume. In Ficus the format of a graft point is compatible with that of a directory: a single bit 
indicates that it contains grafting information and not file name bindings. The extreme similarity 
between graft points and normal file directories allows the use of the same optimistic replication 
and reconciliation mechanism that manages directory updates. Without building any additional 
mechanism, graft point updates are propagated to accessible replicas, uncoordinated updates are 
detected and automatically repaired where possible, and reported to the system administrators 
otherwise. 


Volume replicas may be moved, created, or deleted, so long as the target volume replica and 
any replica of the graft point are accessible in the partition (one copy availability). This optimistic 
approach to replica management is critical, as one of the primary motivations for adding a new 
volume replica may be that network partition has left only one replica still accessible, and greater 
reliability is desired. 


This approach to managing volume location information scales to arbitrarily large networks, 
2 Whereas a filesystem in UNIX is traditionally one-to-one with a disk partition, a volume is a logical grouping 
of files which says nothing about how they are mapped to disk partitions. Volumes are generally finer granularity 


than filesystems; it may be convenient to think of several volumes within one filesystem (say one volume for each 
user’s home directory and sub-tree) though the actual mapping of volumes to disk partitions is a lower level issue. 
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with no constraints on the number of volumes, volume replicas, changes in volume replication 
factors, or network topology and connectivity considerations. 


1.3 Organization of the Paper 


This introduction has presented the problem of locating file replicas in a very large scale, ge- 
ographically distributed replicated file system, and briefly stated our solution. Section 2 gives 
an overview of Ficus to put our solutions in context. Section 3 details our volume location and 
autografting strategy. Then, Section 4 examines the consequences of updating volume location 
information using the optimistic concurrency and lazy propagation policy. Section 5 presents our 
conclusions. 


2 Overview of Ficus 


In order to convey the context in which our solutions to replicated volume location information 
management are employed, this section presents an overview of the Ficus replicated file system. 
Both its optimistic concurrency control and stackable layered structuring significantly influence 
the character of our solutions to configuring the name space. 


Ficus is a replicated distributed file system which can be added easily to any versions of the 
UNIX operating system supporting a VFS interface. It is intended to provide highly reliable, 
available, and scalable filing service, both to local clusters of machines and to geographically 
distributed work groups. It assumes no limits on the number of sites in the network, the number 
of Ficus volumes, or on the number of volume replicas. However, while placing no hard limit on 
the number of replicas, Ficus does assume that there is seldom call for more than a small number 
of fully updatable replicas of any one volume and hence optimizes for the limited case. 


Ficus supports very high availability for write, allowing uncoordinated updates when at least 
one replica is accessible. No lost updates semantics are guaranteed; conflicts are reliably detected 
and directory updates are automatically reconciled. Asynchronous update propagation is provided 
to accessible copies on a “best effort” basis, but is not relied upon for correct operation. Rather, 
periodic reconciliation ensures that, over time, all replicas converge to a common state. We argue 
that serializability is not provided in single machine UNIX file systems, and is not required in 
distributed file systems. This kind of policy seems necessary and appropriate for the scale and 
failure modes in a nation-wide file system. Details of the reconciliation algorithms may be found 
in (3, 11], while for more information about the architecture of Ficus see [10, 4]. 


2.1 Reconciliation 


The essential elements of the optimistic replica consistency strategy are the reconciliation algo- 
rithms which ensure eventual mutual consistency of replicas. They are necessary since update 
is permitted during network partition, and since update propagation to accessible replicas is not 
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coordinated via a two-phase commit protocol. The algorithms guarantee that updates will even- 
tually propagate and that conflicting updates will be reliably detected, even given the complex 
topology and failure modes of the internet communications environment. The reconciliation al- 
gorithms propagate information through intermediate sites in a “gossip” fashion to ensure that 
all replica sites learn of updates, even though any two replica hosts may rarely or never directly 
communicate with each other. 


The optimistic consistency philosophy applies not only to updates to existing files, but also to 
the name space (creation and deletion of names and the side-effects of deleting the last name for 
a file). The Ficus reconciliation system is able to reconcile most “conflicting” directory updates 
since the semantics of operations on directories are well-known. The exception is the independent 
creation of two files with the same name (a name conflict) and the update of a file which is removed 
in another replica (a remove-update conflict) which the system can only detect and report. In the 
case of operations on arbitrary files where the system cannot know the semantics of the updates, 
Ficus guarantees only to detect and report all conflicts. 


A reconciliation daemon running the algorithms periodically walks the tree of a volume replica, 
comparing the version vector of each file or directory with its counterpart in a remote replica of the 
volume. Directories are reconciled by taking the union of the entries in the two replicas less those 
that have been deleted. Consider for example, the case where two replicas, A and B, of a directory 
have been updated independently during a network partition. A new file name, Brahms, has been 
added to A, while the name, Bach, has been deleted from B. When these two replicas reconcile, it 
is clear that neither can be directly propagated over the other because an update-update conflict 
exists (both directory replicas have changed). However, given the simple semantics of directories, 
it is clear that the correct merging of the two replicas should contain the new name Brahms, and 
not the name Bach. This is what results in Ficus. The case where one replica knows about a file 
name create and the other does not is disambiguated from the case where one has the file’s entry 
but the other has deleted it by marking deleted entries as “logically deleted”. File names marked 
logically deleted may be forgotten about when it is known that all replicas know that all replicas 
have the name marked logically deleted (hence the two-phased nature of the algorithms). When 
the link count for a replica goes to zero, garbage collection may be initiated on the pages of the 
file; however, the file data cannot actually be freed until reconciliation determines that all replicas 
have a zero link count (no new names have been created), a dominant version exists, and it is the 
dominant replica being removed (there is no remove-update conflict).3 


Each file replica has a version vector attached to it with a vector element for each replica 
of the file. Each time a file is updated, the version vector on the copy receiving the update is 
incremented. File replicas are reconciled by comparing their version vectors as described in [11]. 
As a part of reconciliation, a replica with a dominant version vector is propagated over the out- 
of-date replica which also receives the new version vector. If neither replica’s vector is dominant, 
a write-write conflict is indicated on the file and a conflict mark is placed on the local replica, 
blocking normal access. Access to marked files is permitted via a special syntax in order to resolve 
conflicts. We will see how these same algorithms may be leveraged to manage the volume location 
data. 


3 The details of the two-phase algorithms for scavenging logically deleted directory entries and garbage collecting 
unreferenced files can be found in [1, 3]. The issues are somewhat more subtle than a first glance would suggest. 
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2.2 Stackable Layers 


Ficus is also unique in its support for extensible filing environment features via stackable layered 
structuring. This architecture permits replication to co-exist with other independently imple- 
mented filing features and to remain largely independent of the underlying file system implemen- 
tation. We briefly introduce the layered architecture here; for more details, see [4, 10, 2] 


The stackable layers architecture provides a mechanism whereby new functionality can be 
added to a file system transparently to all other modules. This is in contrast to today’s UNIX 
file systems in which substantial portions must be rebuilt in order to add a new feature. Each 
layer supports a symmetrical interface for both calls to it from above and with which it performs 
operations on the layers below. Consequently, a new layer can be inserted anywhere in the 
stack without disturbing (or even having source code to) the adjacent layers. For example, a 
caching layer might look for data in a cached local file, forwarding reads to the underlying layers 
representing a remote file in the case of a cache miss. Thus, stackable layers is an architecture for 
extensible file systems. 


Each layer supports its own vnode type, and knows nothing about the type of the vnode 
stacked above or below*. The vnodes, which represent the abstract view of a given file at each 
layer, are organized in a singly linked list. The kernel holds a pointer to the head of the list only. 
Operations on the head of the list may be performed by that vnode, or forwarded down the stack 
until they reach a layer which implements them. At the base of the stack is a layer with no further 
descendants, typically a standard UNIX file system. 


The term “stack” is somewhat of a misnomer as there may be both fan-out and fan-in in a 
stack. Fan-in occurs when a vnode is part of more than one stack (for example when a file is 
open concurrently on more than one site). Fan-out occurs when a single file at a higher layer 
is supported by several files at the next layer down. For example, in Ficus replication, a single 
file from the user’s point of view is actually supported by several file replicas, each with its own 
underlying stack. 


Replication in Ficus is implemented using two cooperating layers, a “logical” and a “physical” 
layer. The logical layer provides layers above with the abstraction of a single copy, highly available 
file; that is, the existence of multiple replicas is made transparent by the logical layer. The 
physical layer implements the abstraction of an individual replica of a replicated file. It uses 
whatever underlying storage service it is stacked upon (such as a UNIX file system or NFS) to 
store persistent copies of files, and manages the extended attributes about each file and directory 
entry. When the logical and physical layers execute on different machines, they may be separated 
by a “transport layer” which maps vnode operations across an RPC channel in a manner similar 
to NFS. Figure 1 illustrates a distributed file system configured with three replicas: one on a local 
UNIX box, one connected remotely via a transport layer, and a third stored on an IBM disk farm 
running MVS connected by NFS (with a UNIx box running the Ficus physical layer acting as a 
front-end). The replicated file system is shown mounted both on a UNIX workstation and a PC 
(via PC-NFS). 


4The exception is when a service such as Ficus replication is implemented as a pair of cooperating layers, a 
layer may assume that somewhere beneath it in the stack is its partner. 
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Figure 1: A Ficus layer configuration with three replicas. 
2.3 Ficus Layers and Volumes 


It is the Ficus logical layer which implements the concept of a volume. Each mounted logical layer 
supports exactly one logical volume. The Ficus physical layer supports the concept of a volume 
replica. Mounted under each logical layer is one physical layer per volume replica. The volume 
location problem concerns how an instance of a logical layer finds the instances of physical layers 
to attach, and how to move, add, or delete such physical layer instances. Consequently, it is the 
Ficus logical level which interprets the volume location information contained in graft points; as 
far as the physical layer is concerned, a graft point is a normal directory. 


3 Volume Locating and Autografting 


A volume is a self-contained rooted directed acyclic graph of files and directories. A volume replica 
is represented by a vfs structure (see [8]). Each volume replica must store a replica of the root 
directory, though storage of any other file or directory replica within the volume is optional. 


3.1 Autografting 


In a distributed file system which spans the Internet, there may be hundreds of thousands of 
volumes to which we might desire transparent access. However, any one machine will only ever 
access a very small percentage of the available volumes. It is therefore prudent to locate and 
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graft volumes on demand, rather than a priori. The main memory data structures associated 
with grafted volumes which are not accessed for some time may be reclaimed. Hence only those 
volumes which are actually in use on a given site take up resources on that machine. We refer to 
this on demand connection of the super-tree as autografting. 


Since a graft point resides in a “parent” volume, although referring to another volume, the 
graft point is subject to the replication constraints of the parent volume. There is no a priori 
requirement that the replication factor (how many replicas and their location in the network) of 
a graft point match, or even overlap, that of the child volume. If each site which stores a replica 
of the parent directory in which the graft point occurs also stores a copy of the graft point, the 
location information is always available whenever the volume is nameable. There is very little 
benefit to replicating the graft point anywhere else and considerable loss if it is replicated any 
less. 


The graft point object is a table which maps volume replicas to their storage site. The sequence 
of records in a graft point table is in the same format as a standard directory and hence may be 
read with the same operations used to access directories. Each entry in a graft point is a triple of 
the form (volid, replid, hostname) identifying one replica of the volume to be grafted. The volid 
is a globally unique identifier for the volume. The replid identifies the specific volume replica to 
which the entry refers. The hostname is the internet address of the host which is believed to house 
the volume replica. The system then uses this information to select one or more of these replicas 
to graft. If later, the grafted volume replica is found not to store a replica of a particular file, the 
system can return to this point and graft additional replicas as needed. 


In the course of expanding a path name (performing a vop_lookup operation on a vnode at 
the Ficus logical level), the node is first checked to see if it is a graft-point. If it is, and a volume is 
already grafted as indicated by a pointer to the root vnode of that volume, pathname expansion 
simply continues in that root directory. The root vnodes may be chained allowing more than one 
replica of the grafted volume to be grafted simultaneously. If no grafted root vnode is found, the 
system will select and autograft one or more volume replicas onto the graft point. 


In order to autograft a volume replica, the system calls an application-level graft daemon on 
its site. Each site is responsible for mapping from volume and replica identifiers to the underlying 
storage device providing storage for that volume. If the hostname is local, the graft daemon looks 
in the file /etc/voltab for the path name of the underlying volume to graft. If the hostname is 
remote, the graft daemon obtains a file handle for the remote volume by contacting the remote 
graft daemon (similar to an NFS mount; see [13]) and completes the graft. 


A graft point caches the pointer to the root node of a grafted volume so that it does not have 
to be reinterpreted each time it is traversed. The graft of a volume replica which is not accessed 
for some time is automatically pruned so it does not continue to consume resources. 


3.2 Creating, Deleting and Modifying Graft Points 


Creating and deleting graft point objects require operations on the directory containing the graft 
point to add or remove a name for the object. Updates to the containing directory which create 
and delete names for graft points are handled identically to updates creating or deleting any entry 
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in a directory. Note that moving a graft point is equivalent to creating a copy of it in a different 
place in the name hierarchy, and deleting the original name. These updates change the way the 
super-tree of names is configured and hence are very rare. 


The graft points themselves (as opposed to the directory containing them) are modified when- 
ever a volume replica is created, dropped, or moved from one host to another. This type of 
operation is transparent to the user in that it does not affect the name space. 


While updating a graft point is also a relatively rare event, when it does occur, it is generally 
important. Hence it is not reasonable to require that all, or even a majority of the replicas of the 
graft point be accessible. Further, the motivation for updating a graft point may be at its greatest 
precisely when the system is unstable or partitioned. Perhaps the whole reason for updating the 
graft point is to add an additional replica of a volume for which, due to partitions or node failures, 
only a single replica remains accessible; this update must be permitted, even though it cannot 
immediately propagate to all replicas of the graft point. 


Hence, for exactly the same reason that Ficus utilizes an optimistic philosophy for maintaining 
the consistency of files and directories, the same philosophy must be applied to graft points. 
Rather than adopting a separate mechanism for maintenance of super-tree information, Ficus 
makes double use of its directory management algorithms. This is achieved by structuring graft 
points with exactly the same format as directories and, as a sequence of records, very similar 
semantics. 


3.3. Update Propagation 


All updates in Ficus, whether to files, directories, or graft points, are performed first on a single 
replica of the object. An update notification is then placed on a queue serviced by a daemon 
which attempts to send out update notifications to other accessible replicas. The notification 
message is placed on another queue at the receiving sites. Graft point and directory update 
notifications contain enough information to apply the update directly to the replica if the version 
vector attached to the message dominates the local replica. Normal file updates, on the other 
hand, are not piggybacked with the notification message and must instead be pulled over from 
an up-to-date replica. Update notification is on a one shot, best effort basis. Any replica which 
is inaccessible or otherwise fails to receive the notification will be brought up to date later by 
reconciling with another replica. 


The reconciliation daemon running on behalf of each volume replica ensures eventual mutual 
consistency of both the replicated directories containing graft points, and the entries in the rep- 
licated tables. It periodically checks (directly or indirectly) every other replica to see if a newer 
version exists. If a newer version is found, it initiates update propagation; if an update conflict 
is found, a conflict mark is placed on the object which blocks normal access until the conflict is 
resolved. Access to marked objects is permitted via a special syntax for use in resolving conflicts. 
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4 Concurrent Updates to Graft Points 


As with directories, the semantics of graft point updates are quite simple, and hence updates 
which would have to be considered conflicting if viewed from a purely syntactic point of view 
may be automatically merged to form a consistent result. For example, if in non-communicating 
partitions, two new replicas of the same volume are created, the two resulting graft point replicas 
will each have an entry that the other does not have. However, it is clear that the correct merged 
graft point should contain both entries, and this is what will occur. 


The somewhat surprising result is that, unlike directories, there are no conflicts resulting 
from the optimistic management of the replicated graft point tables that cannot be automatically 
merged by the existing directory reconciliation algorithms. That is, entries in a graft point 
experience neither name conflicts or remove-update conflicts. However, as an entry in a directory, 
the graft point itself (as opposed to the data in the graft point), may be manipulated so as to 
generate a conflict. The reconciliation algorithms will automatically merge all updates to graft 
points, and reliable detect any name conflicts or remove-update conflicts on the directory in which 
the graft point resides. 


To understand how the directory reconciliation algorithms double as graft point reconciliators, 
it is important to know how the graft point entries are mapped into directory entry format. The 
triple (volid, replid, hostname) is encoded in the file name field of the directory entry (the inode 
pointer field is not used). As a result, graft point semantics are even simpler than directories as 
name conflicts do not occur. Recall that if two different files are created in different copies of 
the same directory, a name conflict results, since, in UNIX semantics, names are unique within 
directories. However, in the case of graft points two independent entries in the table with the 
same { volid, replid, hostname ) may be considered equivalent and cause no conflict®. 


A deleted entry in the graft point table (dropped replica) is indicated with the “logically 
deleted” bit turned on. This is used to distinguish between entries which have been deleted, and 
entries which never existed. Like directory entries, deleted graft point entries may be expunged 
when all replicas have the entry logically deleted, and all replicas know that all replicas know the 
entry is logically deleted (hence the two-phase nature of the reconciliation algorithms; see [3]). 


Now consider moving a volume replica. When a replica storage site is changed, the ( hostname ) 
field in the graft point entry is updated. Since this corresponds to a rename (the field changing 
is part of the name in the directory entry view), it is carried out by creating a new entry and 
marking the old one as logically deleted. When the two replicas of the graft point table are rec- 
onciled, it will be found that a new entry exists and an old entry has been marked deleted; the 
out-of-date replica will update its graft point accordingly. It cannot occur that the same entry 
is moved independently in two copies of the graft point, since one needs to be able to access a 
replica in order to move it®. Hence if replica A of the graft point is updated to reflect a change of 
host for a volume replica, then no other replica of the graft point can update the host field until 
it has received the update propagation or reconciled with a copy which has, because until then, 
it will not be able to find the replica. 





5Due to the way volume ids and replica ids are assigned, it is not possible to create different volumes or replicas 
independently and have them assigned the same id. 

6 This requires that moving a replica and updating the graft point must be done atomically so that replicas are 
not lost in the event of a crash. 
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4.1 Reconciliation of Directories Containing Graft Points 


While no conflicts are possible within the replicated volume location tables, the graft points 
themselves are named objects in a replicated directory which may be subject to conflicting updates. 
As with uncoordinated updates to any replicated directory in Ficus, the reconciliation algorithms 
guarantee to merge the inconsistent replicas to create a coherent and mutually consistent version 
of the directory. The same exceptions also apply; reconciliation will reliably detect name conflicts 
or remove update conflicts, even if they involve graft points. 


A name conflict occurs when in one copy of a directory a new graft point is created, while in 
another replica, another object (be it a graft point, ordinary file, etc.) is created with the same 
name. The system saves both entries in the reconciled directory, marking them in conflict, and 
allowing access by an extended disambiguating name for purposes of resolving the conflict. 


A remove-update conflict is created when in one replica the last name for a graft point is 
deleted (link count becomes zero), while in another the graft point is modified internally (by 
adding or deleting replica entries). In this case, the graft point disappears from the directory in 
which it occurs, but is saved in an orphanage from which it may be later retrieved or deleted’. 


5 Conclusions 


In order to provide a network transparent view of the file name space, all sites in the system must 
agree on what volumes are grafted where, and be able to locate a replica. Previous methods which 
rely on either a fully replicated mount table, informal coordination among system administrators, 
or replication only within a cell, fail when the system scales towards millions of sites. The 
solution to this problem in Ficus is predicated on the beliefs that the volume location data must 
be selectively replicated for performance and availability, and the replicas must be optimistically 
managed since a conservative approach restricts updates unacceptably. 


This paper presents a solution to volume location data management in which the super-tree 
of volumes is glued together by graft points which are stored in the file hierarchy itself. Graft 
points may be replicated at any site at which the volume in which they occur is replicated. The 
same reconciliation daemons which recover from uncoordinated update to files and directories in 
Ficus also manage the graft point objects, detecting and propagating updates. By structuring 
graft points internally just like ordinary directories, no modifications are needed to the reconcili- 
ation implementation to support graft points. While it has always been our contention that the 
reconciliation algorithms which were originally developed for the express purpose of maintaining 
a hierarchical name space were applicable in a wider context, this re-use of the reconciliation 
daemons unmodified provides the first such evidence. 


The graft point solution presented in this paper has been implemented and is operational 
in Ficus. Volumes are autografted on demand, and ungrafted when unused for several minutes. 
While actual use Ficus in a large scale environment is so far limited to installations including only 
a cluster of hosts at UCLA connected to individual machines at ISI and SRI, our initial experience 





7 This reflects our philosophy that the system should never throw away data in which interest has been expressed, 
in this case, by updating it. 
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with this approach to autografting is quite positive. 
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Abstract 


We present an I/O architecture, called Swift, that addresses the problem of data-rate 
mismatches between the requirements of an application, the maximum data-rate of the 
storage devices, and the data-rate of the interconnection medium. The goal of Swift is 
to support integrated continuous multimedia in general purpose distributed systems. 

In installations with a high-speed interconnection medium, Swift will provide high 
data-rate transfers by using multiple slower storage devices in parallel. The data-rates 
obtained with this approach scale well when using multiple storage devices and multiple 
interconnections. Swift has the flexibility to use any appropriate storage technology, 
including disk arrays. The ability to adapt to technological advances will allow Swift 
to provide for ever increasing I/O demands. To address the problem of partial failures, 
Swift stores data redundantly. 

Using the UNIX operating system, we have constructed a simplified prototype of the 
Swift architecture. Using a single Ethernet-based local-area network and three servers, 
the prototype provides data-rates that are almost three times as fast as access to the 
local SCSI disk in the case of writes. When compared with NFS, the Swift prototype 
provides double the data-rate for reads and eight times the data-rate for writes. The 
data-rate of our prototype scales almost linearly in the number of servers and the 
number of network segments. Its performance is shown to be limited by the speed of 
the Ethernet-based local-area network. 

We also constructed a simulation model to show how the Swift architecture can 
exploit storage, communication, and processor advances, and to locate the components 
that will limit I/O performance. In a simulated gigabit/second token ring local-area 
network the data-rates are seen to scale proportionally to the size of the transfer unit 
and to the number of storage agents. 


Keywords: Swift architecture, high-performance storage systems, distributed file sys- 
tems, distributed disk striping, high-speed networks, high data-rate I/O, client-server 
model, object server, video server, multimedia, data redundancy, resiliency. 


1 Introduction 


The current generation of distributed computing systems are incapable of integrating high- 
quality video with other data in a general purpose environment. Multimedia applications 
that require this level of service include scientific visualization, image processing, and record- 
ing and play-back of color video. The data-rates required by some of these applications vary 
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from 1.2 megabytes/second for DVI compressed video and 1.4 megabytes/second for CD- 
quality audio [1], to more than 20 megabytes/second for full-frame color video. 

Advances in VLSI, data compression, processors, communication networks, and storage 
capacity mean that systems capable of integrating continuous multimedia will soon emerge. 
In particular, the emerging ANSI fiber channel standard will provide data-rates in excess 
of 1 gigabit/second over a switched network. In contrast to these advances, neither the 
positioning time (seek-time and rotational latency) nor the transfer rate of magnetic disks 
have kept pace. 

The architecture we present, called Swift, solves the problem of storing and retrieving 
very large data objects from slow secondary storage at very high data-rates. The goal 
of Swift is to support integrated continuous multimedia in a general purpose distributed 
storage system. Swift uses disk striping [2], much like RAIp [3], driving the disks in parallel 
to provide the required data-rate. Since Swift, unlike RAID, was designed for distributed 
systems it provides the advantages of easy expansion and load sharing. Swift also provides 
better resource utilization since it will use only those resources that are necessary to satisfy 
the request. In addition, Swift has the flexibility to use any appropriate storage technology, 
including a RAID or an array of digital audio tapes. 

Two studies have been conducted to validate the Swift architecture. The first was a 
proof-of-concept prototype of a simplified version of Swift implemented on an Ethernet- 
based local-area network using the Unix! operating system. This prototype provides a 
file system with UNIX semantics. It uses distributed disk striping over multiple servers 
to achieve high data-rates. On a single Ethernet-based local-area network, the prototype 
achieves data-rates up to three times as fast as the data-rate to access the local SCSI disk 
in the case of writes. When compared to a high-performance NFS file server, the Swift 
prototype exceeds the NFS data-rate for writes by eight times, and provides almost double 
the NFS data-rate for reads. 

The second study is a discrete-event simulation of a simplified local-area instance of the 
Swift architecture. This was constructed to evaluate the effects of technological advances 
on the scalability of the architecture. The simulation model shows how Swift can exploit a 
high-speed (gigabit/second) local-area network and faster processors than those currently 
available, and is used to locate the components that will limit I/O performance. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: a brief description of the Swift 
architecture is described in §2 and our Ethernet-based local-area prototype in §3. Measure- 
ments of the prototype are presented in §4. Our simulation model is then presented in §5. 
In §6 we consider related work and present our conclusions in §7. 


2 Description of the Swift Architecture 


Swift builds on the idea of striping data over multiple storage devices and driving them in 
parallel. The principle behind our architecture is simple: aggregate arbitrarily many (slow) 
storage devices into a faster logical service, making all applications unaware of this aggre- 
gation. Several concurrent I/O architectures, such as Imprimis ArrayMaster [4], DataVault 
[5], CFS [6, 7] and Rarp [3, 8], are based on this observation. Mainframes [9, 10] and super 
computers [11] have also exploited this approach. 


1UNIx is a trademark of AT&T Bell Laboratories 
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Figure 1: Components of the Swift Architecture 


Swift is a distributed architecture made up of independently replaceable components. 
The advantage of this modular approach is that any component that limits the performance 
can either be replaced by a faster component when it becomes available or can be replicated 
and used in parallel. In this paper we concentrate on a prototype implementation and a 
simulation of the Swift architecture. A more detailed description of the architecture and its 
rationale can be found elsewhere [12, 13]. 

Swift assumes that objects are managed by storage agents. The system operates as 
follows: when a client issues a request to store or retrieve an object, a storage mediator 
reserves resources from all the necessary storage agents and from the communication sub- 
system in a session-oriented manner. The storage mediator then presents a distribution 
agent with a transfer plan. Swift assumes that sufficient storage and data transmission 
capacity will be available, and that negotiations among the client (that can behave as a 
data producer or a data consumer) and the storage mediator will allow the preallocation 
of these resources. Resource preallocation implies that storage mediators will reject any 
request with requirements it is unable to satisfy. To then transmit the object to or from 
the client, the distribution agent stores or retrieves the data at the storage agents following 
the transfer plan with no further intervention by the storage mediator. Figure 1 depicts the 
components of the Swift architecture. 

In Swift, the storage mediator selects the striping unit (the amount of data allocated to 
each storage agent per stripe) according to the data-rate requirements of the client. If the 
required transfer rate is low, then the striping unit can be large and Swift can spread the 
data over only a few storage agents. If the required data-rate is high, then the striping unit 
will be chosen small enough to exploit all the parallelism needed to satisfy the request. 

Partial failures are an important concern in a distributed architecture such as Swift. If 
no precautions are taken, then the failure of a single component, in particular a storage 
agent, could hinder the operation of the entire system. For example, any object which 
has data in a failed storage agent would become unavailable, and any object that has data 
being written into the failed storage agent could be damaged. The accepted solution for 
this problem is to use redundant data, including the multiple copy [14] and computed copy 
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Figure 2: An Ethernet-based implementation of the Swift architecture. 


[3] approaches. In the Swift prototype we propose to use computed copy redundancy since 
this approach provides resiliency in the presence of a single failure (per group) at a low cost 
in terms of storage but at the expense of some additional computation. 


3  Ethernet-based Implementation of Swift 


A simplified prototype of the Swift architecture has been built as a set of libraries using the 
standard filing and networking facilities of the UNIX operating system. We have used file 
system facilities to name and store objects which makes the storage mediators unnecessary. 
Transfer plans do not need to be built explicitly as the library interleaves data uniformly 
among the set of files used to service a request. 

Objects administered by Swift are striped over several servers, each of which has its 
own local SCSI disk and act as storage agents on an Ethernet-based local-area network. 
Clients are provided with open, close, read, write and seek operations that have UNIX 
file system semantics. 

The Swift distribution agent is embedded in the libraries and is represented by the client. 
The storage agents are represented by UNIX processes on servers which use the standard 
Unix file system. 

When an I/O request is made, the client communicates with each of the storage agents 
involved in the request so that they can simultaneously perform the I/O operation on the 
striped file. Since a file might be striped over any number of storage agents, the most 
important performance-limiting factors are the transmission speed of the communication 
network and the data-rate at which the client and the servers can send and receive packets 
over the network. 

The current prototype has allowed us to confirm that a high aggregate data-rate can be 
achieved with Swift. The data-rates of an earlier prototype using a data transfer protocol 
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built on the TcP [15] network protocol proved to be unacceptable. The current prototype 
was built using a light-weight data transfer protocol on top of the upP [15] network protocol. 
To avoid unnecessary data copying, scatter-gather I/O was used to have the kernel deposit 
the message directly into the user buffer. 

In our first prototype a TcP connection was established between the client and each 
server. These connections were multiplexed using select. Since Tcp delivers data in a 
stream with no message boundaries, a significant amount of data copying was necessary. 
The data-rates achieved were never more than 45% of the capacity of the Ethernet-based 
local-area network. At first select seemed to be the performance limiting factor. A closer 
inspection revealed that using TCP was not appropriate as buffer management problems 
prevented the prototype from achieving high data-rates. 

In the current prototype the client is a Sun 4/75 (spaRcstation 2). It has a list of 
the hosts that act as storage agents. All storage agents were placed on Sun 4/20s (SLC). 
Both the client and the storage agents use dedicated UDP ports to transfer data and have 
a dedicated server process to handle the user requests. 


3.1 The Data Transfer Protocol 


Each Swift storage agent waits for open requests on a well-known IP [15] port. When an 
open request is received, a new (secondary) thread of control is established along with a 
private port for further communication about that file with the client. This thread remains 
active and the communications channel remains open until the file is closed by the client; 
the primary thread always continues to await new open requests. 

When a secondary thread receives a read or write request it also receives additional 
information about the type and size of the request that is being made. Using this additional 
information the thread can calculate which packets are expected to be sent or received. 

In the handling of a read operation, packet loss rates caused by lack of buffer space in 
the SunOS kernel necessitated that the client maintain only one outstanding packet request 
per storage agent, while the storage agents fulfilled the packet requests as soon as they were 
received. As the measurements will show, this had a negative effect on the performance of 
the prototype. No acknowledgments are necessary with read, since the client keeps sufficient 
state to determine what packets have been received and thus can resubmit requests when 
packets are lost. 

With a write operation, the client sends out the data to be written as fast as it can. Each 
storage agent checks the packets it receives against the packets it was expecting and either 
acknowledges receipt of all packets or sends requests for packets lost. The client requires 
explicit acknowledgements from the storage agents to determine that a write operation is 
successful. On receipt of a close operation, the client expires the file handle and the storage 
agents release the ports and extinguish the threads dedicated to handling requests on that 
file. 

Several problems were encountered by our current prototype with SunOS. For both read 
and write, we often ran out of buffer space on the client. When writing at full speed, the 
kernel would drop packets and claim that they had been sent. Because of this, the prototype 
could not write as fast as possible; we had to incorporate a small wait loop between write 
operations. 
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4 Measurements of the Swift Implementation 


To measure the performance of the Swift prototype, three, six, and nine megabytes were 
read from and written to a Swift object. In order to calculate confidence intervals, eight 
samples of each measurement were taken. Analogous tests were performed using the local 
SCSI disk and the NFS file service. All data-rate measurements in this paper are given 
in kilobytes per second. Maintaining cold caches was achieved by using /etc/umount to 
flush the caches as a side effect. Other methods such as creating a large virtual address 
space to reclaim pages were also tried with similar results. 


Table 1: Swift read and write data-rates on a single Ethernet in kilobytes/second. 
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The measurement data for read and write with Swift were obtained using a single client 
and three storage agents. The client was a Sun 4/75 (SPARCstation 2) with 16 megabytes of 
memory and a local 207 megabyte local SCSI disk under SunOS? 4.1.1. The three storage 
agents were Sun 4/20s with 16 megabytes of memory and a local 104 megabyte local SCSI 
disk also under SunOS 4.1.1. These hosts were placed on a 10 megabit/second dedicated 
Ethernet-based local-area network. Aside from the standard system processes, each of the 
servers was dedicated to run exclusively the Swift storage agent software. The results are 
summarized in Table 1. 

Measurements of synchronous write operations with the Swift prototype have not been 
obtained at this time. We encountered a problem with SunOS that would not allow us to 
have the storage agents write synchronously to disk due to insufficient buffer space. 

For Swift, the limiting performance factor was the Ethernet-based local-area network. 
Using three Swift storage agents, the utilization of the network ranged from 77% to 80% 
of its measured maximum capacity of 1.12 megabytes/second. Including a fourth storage 
agent would only saturate the network while not significantly increasing performance. 

The measurements for a local SCSI disk connected to a Sun 4/20 (SLC) with 16 
megabytes of memory under SunOS 4.1.1 are given in Table 2. All measurements were 
taken with a cold cache. The effect of the synchronous mode SCSI are most apparent for 
the read data-rates which are twice as fast as those that we obtained with version 4.1 of 
SunOS, which provided only asynchronous SCSI mode. All write operations to the SCSI 
disk were done synchronously. 

The NFS measurements made using a Sun 4/390 with 32 megabytes of memory and 


2The version of the operating system is significant since SunOS 4.1.1 allowed the use of synchronous 
mode on the SCSI drives. This doubled the read data-rate. 
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IPI disk drives under SunOS 4.1 as a server, and a Sun 4/75 (SPARCstation 2) as the 
client are summarized in Table 3. The NFS measurements were run over a lightly-loaded 
shared departmental Ethernet-based local-area network, not over the dedicated laboratory 
network. The traffic present in this shared network when the measurements were made was 
less than 5% of its capacity. This level of network traffic load should not significantly affect 
the measured data-rates. 


Table 2: SCSI read and write data-rates in kilobytes/second. 


Operation = min | max | 90% Confidence 
Low High 
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Table 3: NFS read and write data-rates in kilobytes/second. 


Operation z min | max | 90% Confidence 
Low High 


Read 3 MB | 46 
Read 6 MB 


Write 3 MB 
Write 6 MB | 109 
Write 9 MB | 111 /_1. 





The measurements shown in Table 1 through Table 3 indicate that the Swift prototype 
achieves significantly higher data-rates than either the local SCSI disk or the NFS file 
system, even when NFS uses a high-performance server with the best IPI disk drives Sun 
had available? at the time. The Swift data-rates were up to three times better than those 
achieved accessing the local SCSI disk. The difference was even more accentuated a few 
months ago when only asynchronous SCSI mode was available. In the case of read, the 
data-rates of the Swift prototype were nearly double those of NFS, while in the case of 
write the data-rates were more than eight times those of NFS. As mentioned before, the 
comparison of Swift write data-rates with NFS write data-rates is not completely straight- 
forward since NFS does synchronous writes to the disk. 

When compared with the local SCSI disk performance, the Swift prototype only per- 
forms between 29% and 36% better. This contrasts sharply with previous measurements 


’These drives were purchased Autumn 1990. 
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taken under SunOS 4.1 where the Swift prototype performed about 250% better than lo- 
cal SCSI read access. This change is attributable to the availability of synchronous SCSI 
mode under SunOS 4.1.1 and it supports the assertion that the performance of the Swift 
prototype is limited primarily by the Ethernet-based local-area network. 

In contrast to its read performance, when writes are considered, the Swift prototype 
shows between a 274% and a 280% increase over that of the local SCSI disk. The ideal 
performance improvement would have been 300% if the interconnection medium were not 
limiting performance. Since the performance of the Swift prototype is less than 300% of 
the local SCSI performance, this again supports the assertion that factor most limiting the 
performance of the Swift prototype is the Ethernet-based local-area network. 

When the Swift prototype is compared with the high-performance NFS file server, its 
performance is between 180% and 197% better in the case of reads. This shows that Swift 
can successfully provide increased I/O performance by aggregating several low-speed storage 
agents and driving them in parallel. 

In the case of writes, the Swift prototype performs between 767% and 809% better than 
the high-performance NFS file server. When interpreting the measurements one should 
also keep in mind that the write data-rate measurements in NFS reflect the write-through 
policy of the server. This makes data-rates for write somewhat difficult to compare with 
those of Swift. 

While the Swift write performance was measured using asynchronous writes, the values 
obtained are not unfair to the NFS server for two reasons. First, the local SCSI measure- 
ments were obtained using synchronous writes and are clearly more than one third the 
speed of the Swift performance numbers. Second, the Ethernet-based local-area network 
is clearly the limiting factor in the performance of the prototype. Third, the speed of the 
IPI disk drives (rated at more than 3 megabytes/second) should not so severely impact the 
performance when compared with the SCSI drives. Thus, the way in which writes are done 
in the Swift prototype is not the dominant performance factor. 

The Swift prototype demonstrates that the Swift architecture can achieve high data- 
rates on a local-area network by aggregating data-rates from slower data servers. The 
prototype also validates the concept of distributed disk striping in a local-area network. 
This is demonstrated by the Swift prototype providing data-rates higher than both the 
local SCSI disk and the NFS file server. 


4.1 Effect of Adding a Second Ethernet 


To determine the effect of doubling the data-rate capacity of the interconnection, we added a 
second Ethernet-based local-area network segment between the client and additional storage 
agents. This second network segment is shared by several groups in the department. During 
the measurement period its load was seldom more than 5% of its capacity. 

The interface for the second network sement was placed on the S-bus of the client. As 
the S-bus interface is known to achieve lower data-rates than the on-board interface, we did 
not expect to obtain data-rates twice as great as those using only the dedicated laboratory 
network. We also expected to see the network subsystem of the client to be highly stressed. 
To our surprise, our measurements show that for write operations the Swift prototype 
almost doubled its data-rate. 

In the case of reads, the increase in performance of the Swift prototype is less pro- 
nounced. This can be attributed to several factors including the increased load on the 
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client and a lack of buffer space. It can also be attributed to the increased complexity of 
the read protocol which requires many more packets to be sent than does the write protocol. 

The measurements for the Swift prototype using both the dedicated laboratory network 
and the shared departmental network are summarized in Table 4. These measurements 
demonstrate that the Swift architecture can make immediate use of a faster interconnection 
medium and that its data-rates scale accordingly. 


Table 4: Swift read and write data-rates on two Ethernets in kilobytes/second. 


Operation min | max | 90% Confidence 
eee ee te 
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5 Simulation-based Performance Study 


To evaluate the scaling properties of the architecture we modeled a hypothetical implemen- 
tation on a high-speed local-area token-ring network. The main goal of the simulation was 
to show how the architecture could exploit network and processor advances. A second goal 
was to demonstrate that distributed disk striping is a viable technique that can provide the 
data-rates required by applications such as multimedia. 

Since we did not have the necessary network technology available to us, a simulation 
was the appropriate exploration vehicle. The token-ring local-area network was assumed to 
have a transfer rate of 1 gigabit/second. The clients were modeled as diskless hosts with a 
100 million instructions/second processor and a single network interface connected to the 
token-ring. The storage agents were modeled as hosts with a 100 million instructions/second 
processor and a single disk device. In our simulation runs no more than 22% of the network 
capacity was ever used, and so our data-rates were never limited by lack of network capacity. 


5.1 Structure of the Simulator 


The simulator was used to locate the components that were the limiting factors for a given 
level of performance. The simulator did not model caching, did not model computing data 
parity blocks, did not model any preallocation of resources, nor did it attempt to provide 
performance guarantees. Traces of file system activity would have been required in order to 
model these effectively and such traces were unavailable to us. In addition, the simulator 
did not model the storage mediator as it is not in the path of the data transmitted to and 
from clients, but is consulted only at the start of an I/O session. 

Components of the system are modeled by client requests and storage agent processes. 
A generator process creates client requests using an exponential distribution for request 
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interarrival times. The client requests are differentiated according to a read-to-write ratio. 
In each of the following figures, this ratio has been conservatively estimated to be 4:1, 
motivated by the Berkeley study [16] and by our belief that for continuous media read 
access will strongly dominate write access. 

In our simulation of Swift, to read, a small request packet is multicast to the storage 
agents. The client then waits for the data to be transmitted by the storage agents. A 
write request transmits the data to each of the storage agents. Once the blocks have been 
transmitted the client awaits an acknowledgement from the storage agents that the data 
have been written to disk. 

The disk devices are modeled as a shared resource. Multiblock requests are allowed 
to complete before the resource is relinquished. The time to transfer a block consists of 
the seek time, the rotational delay and the time to transfer the data from disk. The seek 
time and rotational latency are assumed to be independent uniform random variables, a 
pessimistic assumption when advanced layout policies are used [17]. Once a block has been 
read from disk it is scheduled for transmission over the network. 

Our model of the disk access time is conservative in that advanced layout policies are 
not considered, no attempt was made to order requests to schedule the disk arm, and caches 
were not modeled. Staging data in the cache and sequential preallocation of storage would 
greatly reduce the number of seeks and significantly improve performance. As it is, our 
model provides a lower bound on the data-rates that could be achieved. 

Transmitting a message on the network requires protocol processing, time to acquire 
the token, and transmission time. The protocol cost for all packets has been estimated at 
1,500 instructions [18] plus one instruction per byte in the packet. The time to transmit 
the packet is based on the network transfer rate. 


5.2 Simulation Results 


The simulator gave us the ability to determine what data-rates were possible given a configu- 
ration of processors, interconnection medium and storage devices. The modeling parameters 
varied were the type and number of disk devices, representing storage agents, and the size 
of the transfer unit. 

The clear conclusion is that when sufficient interconnection capacity is available the 
data-rate is almost linearly related to both the number of storage agents and to the size 
of the transfer unit. The reason the transfer unit impacts so much the data-rates achieved 
by the system is that seek time and rotational latency are enormous when compared to 
the speed of the processors and the network transfer rate. This also shows the value of 
careful data placement and indicates that resource preallocation may be very beneficial to 
performance. 

In Figure 3, the amount of time required to satisfy a 1-megabyte client request was 
plotted against the number of requests issued per second. The base storage device considered 
was a Fujitsu M2372K, which is typical for 1990 file servers. 

The load that could be carried depended both on the number of disks used and the block 
size. The delay was dominated by the disk, with an average seek time of 16 milliseconds, 
an average rotational delay of 8.3 milliseconds and a transfer rate of 2.5 megabytes per 
second. The result was that transferring 32 kilobytes required about 37 milliseconds on the 
average. As the block size was increased, seek time and rotational delay were mitigated and 
the transfer time became more dependent on the amount of data transferred. 
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Figure 3: Average time to complete a client request. 


Simulation parameters: average seek time = 16 ms, average rotational delay = 8.3 ms, 
transfer rate = 2.5 megabytes/second, client request = 1 megabyte, 
disk transfer unit = {4, 16, 32} kilobytes. 


As small transfer sizes require many seeks in order to transfer the data, large transfer 
sizes have a significantly positive effect on the data-rates achieved. For small numbers 
of disks, seek time dominated to the extent that its effect on performance was almost as 
significant as the number of disks. 

When 4 disks were used, the system saturated quickly. This is because fewer disks had 
to service a larger number of requests. For larger numbers of disks, the response time was 
almost constant until the knee in the performance curve was reached. For 32 disks, the 
maximum sustainable load was reached at about 22 requests per second. At this point the 
disks were 50% utilized on the average. The rate of requests that are serviceable increased 
almost linearly in the number of disks. Increased rotational delay and a slight loading of 
the communication medium prevents it from being strictly linear. 

The data transfer processing costs also need to be taken into account. For example, it 
was assumed that protocol processing required 1500 instructions plus 1 instruction per byte 
in the packet. As the size of the packet increases, the protocol cost decreases proportionally 
to the packet size. The cost of 1 instruction per byte in the packet is for the most part 
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Figure 4: Average time to complete a client request. 


Simulation parameters: average seek time = 16 ms, average rotational delay = 8.3 ms, 
transfer rate = 1.5 megabytes/second, client request = 128 kilobytes, 
disk transfer unit = 4 kilobytes. 


unavoidable, since it is necessary data copying. 
In Figure 4 we present the amount of time required to satisfy a 128 kilobyte client 


request using a slower storage device. 
In Figures 5 and 6, the maximum sustainable data-rate is considered. The maximum 


sustainable data-rate is the data-rate observed by the client when the average time to 


complete a request is the same as the average time between requests. 
The effect of seek time is seen once again. For transfer units of 4 kilobytes, the maximum 


sustainable data-rate for 32 disks is approximately 2 megabytes per second. When transfer 
units of 32 kilobytes are used, the maximum sustainable data-rate increases to nearly 12 
megabytes per second for the same 32 disks. The increase in effective data-rate is almost 


linear in the size of the transfer unit. 
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Figure 5: Observed client data-rate at maximum sustainable load. 


Simulation parameters: client request = 128 kilobytes, disk transfer unit = 4 kilobytes. 


6 Related Research 


The notion of disk striping was formally introduced by Salem and Garcia-Molina [2]. The 
technique, however, has been in use for many years in the I/O subsystems of super computers 
[11] and high-performance mainframe systems [9]. Disk striping has also been used in some 
versions of the UNIX operating system as a means of improving swapping performance [2]. 
To our knowledge, Swift is the first to use disk striping in a distributed environment, striping 
files over multiple servers. 

Examples of some commercial systems that utilize disk striping include super computers 
[11], DataVault for the CM-2 [5], the airline reservation system TPF [9], the IBM AS/400 
[10], CFS from Intel [6, 7], and the Imprimis Array Master [4]. Hewlett-Packard is developing 
a system called DataMesh that uses an array of storage processors connected by a high- 
speed switched network [19]. For all of these the maximum data-rate is limited by the 
interconnection medium which is an I/O channel. Higher data-rates can be achieved by 
using multiple I/O channels. 

The aggregation of data-rates proposed in the Swift architecture generalizes that pro- 
posed by the RAID disk array system [3, 8, 20] in its ability to support data-rates beyond 
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Figure 6: Observed client data-rate at maximum sustainable load. 


Simulation parameters: client request = 1 megabyte, disk transfer unit = 32 kilobytes. 


that of the single disk array controller. In fact, Swift can concurrently drive a collection 
of RatDs as high speed devices. Due to the distributed nature of Swift, it has the further 
advantage over RAID of having no single point of failure, such as the disk array controller 
or the power supply. 

Swift differs from traditional disk striping systems in two important areas: scaling and 
reliability. By interconnecting several communication networks Swift is more scalable than 
centralized systems. When higher performance is required additional storage agents can 
be added to the Swift system increasing its performance proportionally. By selectively 
hardening each of the system components, Swift can achieve arbitrarily high reliability of 
its data, metadata, and communication media. In CFS, for example, there is no mechanism 
present to make its metadata tolerant of storage failures. In CFS if the repository on which 
the descriptor of a multi-repository object fails, the entire object becomes unavailable. 

A third difference from traditional disk striping systems is that Swift has the advantages 
of sharing and of decentralized control of a distributed environment. Several independent 
storage mediators may control a common set of storage agents. The distributed nature of 
Swift allows better resource allocation and sharing than a centralized system. Only those 
resources that are required to satisfy the request need to be allocated. 
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Swift incorporates data management techniques long present in centralized computing 
systems into a distributed environment. In particular, it can be viewed as a generalization 
to distributed systems of I/O channel architectures found in mainframe computers [21]. 


6.1 Future Work 


There are two areas that we intend to address in the future: enhancing our current prototype 
and simulator, and extending the architecture. 


6.1.1 Enhancements to the Prototype and the Simulator 


Both the current prototype and the simulator need to address data redundancy. The pro- 
totype will be enhanced with code that computes the check data, and both the read and 
write operations will have to be modified accordingly. The simulator needs additional pa- 
rameters to incorporate the cost of computing this derived data. With these enhancements 
in place we plan to study the impact that computing the check data has on data-rates. 

We also plan to incorporate mechanisms to do resource preallocation and to build trans- 
fer plans. With these mechanisms in place we plan to study different resource allocation 
policies, with the goal of understanding how to handle variable loads. 


6.1.2 Enhancements to the Architecture 


We intend to extend the architecture with techniques for providing data-rate guarantees 
for magnetic disk devices. While the problem of real-time processor scheduling has been 
extensively studied, and the problem of providing guaranteed communication capacity is 
also an area of active research, the problem of scheduling real-time disk transfers has received 
considerably less attention. 

A second area of extensions is in the co-scheduling of services. In the past, only ana- 
log storage and transmission techniques have been able to meet the stringent demands of 
multimedia audio and video applications. To support integrated continuous multimedia, 
resources such as the central processor, peripheral processors (audio, video), and communi- 
cation network capacity must be allocated and scheduled together to provide the necessary 
data-rate guarantees. 


7 Conclusions 


This paper presents two studies conducted to validate Swift, a scalable distributed I/O 
architecture that achieves high data-rates by striping data across several storage devices 
and driving them concurrently. The prototype validates the concept of distributed disk 
striping in a local-area network. 

A prototype of Swift was built using UNIX and an Ethernet-based local-area network. 
It demonstrated that the Swift architecture can achieve high data-rates on a local-area 
network by aggregating data-rates from slower data servers. The prototype achieved up 
to three times faster data-rates than the data-rate to access the local SCSI disk, and it 
achieved eight times the NFS data-rate for writes and almost twice the NFS data-rate for 
reads. The performance of our local-area network Swift prototype was limited by the speed 
of the Ethernet-based local-area network. 
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When a second Ethernet path was added between the client and the storage agents, 
the data-rates measured demonstrated that the Swift architecture can make immediate use 
of a faster interconnection medium. The data-rates for write almost doubled. For read, 
the improvements were only on the order of 25% because the client could not absorbe the 
increased network load. 

Second, simulations show how Swift can exploit more powerful components in the future, 
and where components limiting I/O performance will be. The simulations show that data- 
rates under Swift scale proportionally to the size of the transfer unit and the number of 
storage agents when sufficient interconnection capacity is available. 

Even though Swift was designed with very large objects in mind, it can also handle 
small objects, such as those encountered in normal file systems. The penalties incurred are 
one round trip time for a short network message, and the cost of computing the parity code. 
Swift is also well suited as a swapping device for high performance work stations if no data 
redundancy is used. 

The distributed nature of Swift leads us to believe that it will be able to exploit all the 
current hardware trends well into the future: increases in processor speed and network ca- 
pacity, decreases in volatile memory cost, and secondary storage becoming very inexpensive 
but not much faster. The Swift architecture also has the flexibility to use alternative data 
storage technologies, such as arrays of digital audio tapes. 

Lastly, a system like our prototype can be installed easily using much of the existing 
hardware. It can be used to fully exploit the emerging high-speed networks and the large 
installed base of file servers. 
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Abstract: The concept of a transaction has been used to ensure atomicity, consistency, isolation, and 
durability of a unit of work in a computing environment. A number of transaction models have been pro- 
posed and defined over the years to relate multiple units of works together. Two distinguishing properties 
are observed among the various transaction models: namely, concurrency control and recovery. Depend- 
ing upon the type of application, it may be desirable to maintain different concurrent access rules as well 
as variant recovery coordination schemes over a transaction tree that is composed of a number of transac- 
tion models. In the past, there have been attempts to implement a transaction manager as a system service 
to provide transactional coordination on both the system and user level. However, these traditional ap- 
proaches can support only a limited number of transaction models due to the complexity of coping with 
the various and sometimes contradictory transaction properties. Indeed, many of these transaction manag- 
ers assume only the flat transaction model which clearly will not be sufficient in today’s open computing 
environment. 


In this paper, we present an approach to an open and extensible transaction manager that uses an event 
triggering and synchronization mechanism. Transaction models are defined based on transaction depend- 
ency rules to relate transaction instances together [8]. The transaction manager pre-defines a set of primi- 
tive relations between transaction agents; from this pool of dependencies, a user can choose a combination 
of rules as desired policies to govern the behavior of transactions. By using primitive dependencies, mul- 
tiple transaction models can be constructed within the same transaction tree and are able to coexist with 
one another. Interoperability between different transaction managers is also made possible with the emu- 
lation of different transaction models by using the transaction-related dependencies. 


1 Introduction 


The concept of a transaction has been developed to permit the management of jobs and resources in a 
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reliable computing environment [5]. Up until now, the work of transactions has been focused primarily 
on the flat transaction model in which if one component of a global job fails, the entire computation will 
have to be undone. This is obviously inefficient and undesirable in today’s complex application environ- 
ment where multiple processes within a relatively long-lived transaction may span across serveral work- 
stations or PC’s; when one of these processes or nodes fails, users would like to retry only that portion of 
work on the same node or on a different node. Also when one component has completed its work, in 
some cases, it is more efficient to release its resources for other processes to use instead of holding locks 
on those resources until the global transaction commits. Users simply cannot afford the high cost of such 
a stringent commit-abort and concurrency control policy as imposed by the flat transaction model. We 


are convinced that supporting solely the simple flat transaction model will not satisfy the computer users 
of the 90’s. 


Unfortunately, to develop a transaction manager which can support multiple transaction models is not an 
easy task. In the past, a transaction management system has been developed both on the resource man- 
ager level as well as the kernel level to coordinate the states of multiple transactions [7]. Traditionally, a 
designer took the approach of implementing such transaction managers by hard coding the desired 
transaction-related properties as mapped to a particular transaction model. As a result, it is very difficult 
to extend the design to capture more properties that are involved in different transaction models. The re- 
sponsibility of coordinating transactional activities within an application which uses multiple transaction 
models is therefore laid upon application logic. This coordination becomes a non-trivial issue for applica- 
tion developers. Furthermore, in an open environment, one also finds it difficult to allow multiple trans- 
action managers to interoperate with one another simply because of the fact that they may have different 
semantic meaning for transaction events and properties. 


In this paper, we propose an approach of building a transaction manager by using some low-level transac- 
tion dependencies [9]. Through the use of such primitive dependencies, we succeed in describing the 
various known transaction models, and, more significantly, we are able to coordinate the state transition 
among transaction instances that are bound together by the different transaction models. In the next two 
sections we describe the conceptual view of transaction models, agents, and events. Following that, the 
dependencies and their usage to construct transaction models will be discussed. An event-based transac- 
tion manager which utilizes an event triggering and synchronization mechanism to maintain such transac- 
tion dependencies is covered in section 5. In section 6 we will discuss some applications which use 
mixed transaction models. 


2 Transaction Models 


A distributed complex computation usually involves a number of subcomputations spread over a heter- 
ogenous computer network. Each of these subcomputations or computation components may employ the 
idea of a transaction to ensure its own atomicity and consistency in a multi-user environment. In order to 
guarantee certain transactional behavior over the whole distributed computation, the transaction compo- 
nents are linked together to form a global transaction or a transaction tree. A defined set of behavior is 
maintained between any two subtransactions by a transaction manager. Each distinctive set of transac- 
tional behavior is termed a transaction model. These concepts can be depicted by the following expres- 
sion: 


Transaction Component, ti 


a unit of local computation or non-undoable ac- 


tion 
Transaction Model, Mi = { b,, Ds, ccs bn } where by is a transactional be- 
havior between transaction components ti and t 
Transaction, T = {t, ti ths sesy Mip Mix: ase } 


In the past, one transaction model was used within a transaction T that was maintained by a single trans- 
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action manager. Much work has been done to define the various transaction models. These models in- 
clude simple, flat, nested, multi-level, chained, multi-nested and others (1,2,3,4,6]. All the models are 
specified by a set of behavior which relates to rollback recovery and concurrent data sharing. We will 
further describe transaction models in section 4 after we have introduced the concept of agents and de- 
pendencies. 


3 Agents and Events 


In a computing environment, an agent is associated with a component which is responsible for carrying 
out certain computations or actions as defined by an application(9,13]. An agent therefore may be affili- 
ated with a high-level application program; such an agent is termed an AP-agent. Alternately, an agent 
may be associated with a resource manager, and is called an RM-agent. Each agent has its own function 
as defined by the associated program [13]. At any one point in time, an agent has a current state, a con- 
text, and a set of dependencies. An agent may move from one state to another upon receiving an event. 
In the view of transaction processing, an agent lives through a deterministic set of transaction-related 
events, has a context that is maintained by itself, and has a set of dependencies which relates this agent to 
the outside world. In the model of event-based transaction management, the states of an agent are internal 
to itself; the agent communicates its state transitions with others by sending events. 


Events 


Agents go through a sequence of events. Note that the transaction manager, which is responsible for co- 
ordinating activies among the transaction agents, is only required to ensure that an agent enters from a 
beginning event and exits with a termination event. The intermediate events are exposed only if the de- 
pendency between this agent and other agents imposes such a necessity. Events are intercepted by the 
transaction manager only if such events are required to be synchronized with other events from other 
agents. An agent may move from one event to another upon receiving an external event from another 
agent. An agent may also go through such a transition by triggering an internal event to itself. The 
events defined in our transaction manager are as follows: 


Create An event sent by a client to request the creation of a transaction agent instance. 
This event maps to the creation of the agent block in main memory and the asso- 
ciated dependencies specified by the request. 


Finish An event to notify other agents that the sender has finished its work and that no 
more data access or update will be done after this point. This event is only sent to 
the agents who are finish dependent on the sender. In other words, the finish 
event is externalized only when there is a finish dependency. 


Req_prepare In the case where mutual commit dependencies exist, the two agents (or a number 
of agents) have to coordinate their commitment by making promises. 
Req_prepare requests a promise that an agent can go commit its work if desired. 


Prepare A promise event to indicate that an agent agrees and is able to commit. 


Commit The commit event is sent to indicate that an agent has arrived at the committing 
state. Note that this event is not necessarily related to the handshaking situation 
as described under Req-prepare. But it should be viewed as an event to expose 
the commit state of an agent. 


Forget The forget event is sent by the dependent agent when the commit dependency is 
resolved and the agent it depends on can be forgotten. 


Abort The abort event is sent to abort an agent. 
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The event sequence can be depicted by the following figure: 


Create ——» Finish ——» Req_prepare ——»> Prepare ——» Commit 


Figure 1 Event Sequence of Transaction Agents 


Forget 


4 Dependencies 


An agent relates to the outside world by declaring dependencies with other agents. A dependency is de- 
fined by relating two events together. Two types of relations are defined in the transaction manager: the 
ordering relationship and the implication relationship. The ordering relationship between two events of 
two agents indicates the order in which the agents may trigger certain events; it has to do with the relative 
time-ordering of the agents’ activities. The implication relationship between two events defines the re- 
quirement that an agent may trigger an event if and only if the other agent either has triggered an event or 
promises to trigger an event. The promise here has to stand in accordance with the transaction protocol as 
well as against a system or communication failure. Different transaction dependencies can be derived 
from these two types of relations. The following transaction dependencies are used to describe the trans- 
action models: 


Strong Commit Dependency Commit AL > ~Commit, 5 


Agent A2 is strong commit dependent on agent Al if the commitment of A2 im- 
plies the commitment of A1. 


Weak Commit Dependency Commit ey ee Commit A2 


Agent A2 is weak commit dependent on agent A1 if the commitment of A2 im- 
plies either the commitment of A1 if it has finished or otherwise the abortion of 
Al. Note that the weak commit dependency will become a strong commit de- 
pendency when the agent (A1) on which there is a commit dependency by an- 
other agent (A2) has finished. In other words, A2’s weak commit dependency 
on Al will become a strong commit dependency when A1 finishes. The ration- 
ale behind this is that A2 may have seen the result of Al after Al finished. 


Finish Dependency Finish; +——> Finish,» 
Agent A2 is finish dependent on agent A1 if A2 can finish only after Al has fin- 
ished 


The finish dependency is an ordering relationship, while the commit dependencies are within the class of 
an implication relationship. 


We can now construct different transaction models by using these three dependencies. A flat transaction 
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can be represented by mutual commit dependency. Figure 2 shows the agents and the dependency arcs. 


Flat Transaction Nested Transaction Multi-level Transaction 


Agent 1 C) Parent C) Parent C) 


Agent 2 Child Child 


Figure 2 Transaction Models Constructed by Using Dependencies 


When one agent aborts, the other agent also has to abort. On the other hand, for one agent to commit, the 
other agent must have either committed or promised to commit. Similarly, a nested transaction can be 
composed by using all three dependencies. As shown in Figure 1, before a child has finished, the abort of 
the child will not impact the commitment of the parent. Note that at any point in time if the parent aborts, 
the child will abort. The transaction manager, upon receiving an event indicating the abort of the parent, 
will trigger an abort event to the child to accomplish such an effect. This triggering and synchronization 
of events will be covered in the next section. In the case of multi-level transaction, only the parent is 
dependent on the child. The child therefore can commit anytime it desires. However, failure of the child 
will cause the parent transaction to abort. In the case where the parent has aborted after the child has 
committed, one may want to compensate for the committed effects that have been done by the child. A 
compensation agent can be defined in this model by using dependencies such that the compensated trans- 
action agent is abort-commit depend on the parent and the child [9]. In other words, a compensation 
agent will only commit if the parent aborts and the child commits. 


The role of the transaction manager in this model is to synchronize external events from the agents ac- 
cording to the dependencies that have been defined by the applications and the resource managers. 


5 Event-based Transaction Manager 


Transaction management (TM) systems are used to coordinate transaction activities on a system 
[10,11,12]. In the event-based transaction manager (ETM) described here, the user has the option to spec- 
ify the relationship between this transaction component and another at the time the transaction starts. 
From the point of view of the ETM, the transaction tree is made up of agents and dependency arcs (Figure 
3). It synchronizes activities according to the dependencies instead of the transaction models. In fact, 
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transaction models do not have any special meaning to ETM. By using primitive dependencies, multiple 


Agent_id 







Agent_id +. Agent_id 


Agent_id 


Figure 3 An Agent and its Dependencies in the ETM 


transaction relations can be combined together to generate a virtually infinite number of transaction mod- 
els which can be maintained by a single ETM. When an event is delivered to an agent, the ETM looks up 
the conditions implied by the agent’s dependencies to decide if one or multiple events shall be triggered to 
other agents. In the following example, an application creates two subtransactions and relates them by a 
mutual strong commit dependency: 


Begin_Transaction(Agent_id1, NULL, NULL); /* begin the top tranx "] 
Begin_Transaction(Agent_id2, Agent_id1, SCD|NSCD); /* begin Agent 2in Flat */ 


On the first Begin_Transaction call, a create event is sent to the transaction manager and Agent 1 is cre- 
ated. The data structure which reflects this agent is kept in the transaction manager. When the second 
request is submitted, Agent 2 is created along with a mutual strong commit dependency (SCD | NSCD, 
where NSCD stands for the SCD in an opposite direction) relation with Agent 1. The data blocks of both 
agents and their dependency arcs are maintained by the transaction manager. One may look at the rela- 
tionship as shown in Figure 4. 





Maintained by TM 


Figure 4 Agents and Dependencies on AP and ETM 


Note that there are certain predefined dependency between the AP’s and the TM. This relationship is de- 
fined as we conventionally understand how an AP and TM should work; if the AP fails, the agent main- 
tained by the TM should also fail and vice versa. Also the TM agent can only finish after the AP agent 
has finished. Now when AP has done all its work, it issues the following call: 


End_Transaction(Agent_id1); /* AP completed its work */ 
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Then a finish event will be sent to the TM. The finish dependency thus gets resolved and Agent 1 may 
move further along on the event sequence as described in section 3. Since there is a mutual dependency 
between Agent | and Agent 2, if Agent 1 has finished first, it may trigger an event to Agent 2 to request a 
promise of committing the transaction instance. Since Agent 2 may not have finished, the TM therefore 
synchronizes the agents by holding the request event for Agent 2. Until AP’ has proclaimed that it has 
finished (through the End_Transaction call), Agent 2 will not see the request-for-promise (req_prepare) 
event. The TM holds the events by setting up a list of preconditions for each agent at the time when de- 
pendencies are declared. Upon receiving an event for an agent, the TM checks the precondition list to 
decide if an agent can move on with that event. Notice that an event may satisfy and resolve some of the 
conditions, but the agent may still be required to stay since not all conditions are satisfied. Also, upon 
intercepting an event for an agent, the TM may further trigger other events to other agents because of de- 


pendencies. In the preceeding example, when the finish event is received by the TM for Agent 1, it trig- 
gers the request-for-promise event to Agent 2. 


With this picture in mind, it is easy to see that a number of agents can be distributed onto multiple nodes. 
The only requirement is the ability to send an event across a node. This can be done by associating the 
receiver’s address to the event we sent: 


Message format = Sender's address : Receiver’s address : Event 


In our case, the address is composed of an agent identifier along with a system-wide node address. 


6 Application Example 


In the following example, we assume an application is distributed on multiple nodes and the transaction 
components are communicated in LU6 protocol which employs a flat transaction model. Each of these 
subtransactions accesses some database front end with a nested transaction model. The front end in turn 
talks to the back-end database server also in a nested transaction model. The back ends access the file 


Application 






DB front end 


Nested 


Figure 5 Mixed Transaction Models in a Distributed Database Application 


systems by using a multi-level transaction model. A prototype of the ETM has been developed to manage 
the transaction tree shown in Figure 5. If one of the application transaction components aborts, the whole 
tree will abort except for the file system subtransactions whose committed effects, if any, can be undone 
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by a compensation. Note that the failure of either the database front end or back end will not cause the 
application to roll back. Therefore the database system has the capability to fail over to another process 
or another node if the database system failed in the middle of a data access. 


7 Conclusion 


The methodology proposed here provides a formal model of relating subtransactions together, thus allow- 
ing a flexible and organized way of constructing complex transactional applications. The event-based ap- 
proach in the transaction manager gives a clear separation between the application’s internal states and the 
transaction-related events. As a result, this approach avoids the cumbersome intermingling of application 
logic and transaction management rationality. The abstraction of agents, events and dependencies has 
brought us beyond the boundary of traditional transaction concept and moved us towards building reliable 
applications. 


In this paper, the rollback recovery and commit-abort protocol can be handled even when multiple re- 
source managers are involved. In order to focus on the discussion of the transaction manager, however, 
we have assumed that the concurrency control aspect will be handled by the lock manager of each indi- 
vidual resource manager. When multiple resource managers are involved, it is desirable to have a com- 
mon service to resolve conflicts that are detected by the different lock managers. The concepts of conflict 
detection and resolution are being developed to tackle this issue and are the subject of continuous work. 
As mentioned in the preceeding application example, the idea of using dependencies to relate processes or 
systems together can be used to support hot-standby and other fault-tolerant related issues. More work 
such as journaling, archiving, and surveillance must be done in order to come to a complete solution. 
Nevertheless, we believe that we have a much more formal model to reason about fault-tolerant issues 
than today’s ad-hoc approaches. 


A prototype version of the event-based transaction manager has been built and is running and interoperat- 
ing on both the Ultrix and VMS platforms today. 
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Abstract 


The Jnternational Organization for Standardization (ISO) and the American National Standards Institute 
(ANSI) are currently sponsoring two major projects relating to hypermedia. 


ISOMEC JTC1 SC2/WG12!, known collectively as the Multimedia and Hypermedia Information Coding 
Experts Group (abbrev. MHEG), is developing a standard titled Coded Representation of Multimedia and 
Hypermedia Information.” 


ANSI group X3V1.8M3, known collectively as the Music Information Processing Standards (MIPS) 
committee, is developing a hypermedia document interchange standard titled HyTime/SMDL. HyTime 


has been officially accepted as an ISO project as well, following a successful new project ballot by 
ISO/IEC JTC1. 


This paper describes the history, technical orientation and status of the MHEG and HyTime projects, as 
well as their relationship to multimedia (c.g. MPEG‘) and document interchange (e.g. ODA? and 
SGML) standards. The relationship between the standards is also explored, with emphasis on appropriate 
applications and situations where they can be used together in a complementary fashion. 


The HyTime and MHEG standards are currently under development and will not be completed for some 
time. The final, published standards may vary in some important respects from the details given in this 
paper. 


1. The Evolution of Hypermedia Standards and Applications 


Multimedia is a term which has as many definitions as there are people who use it. ECMA defines it as 
"a structure mixing various types of content like text, graphics, digitized speech, audio recording, picture 
animation, film clips, etc”. Hypermedia is characterized by the ability to access multimedia information 
with explicit links. 7 


1 Joint Technical Committee (JTC) 1 is the ISO/IEC body which is responsible for information technology standards. 
2 The name of this standard may change, so it is generally referred to as "the MHEG standard". 


3 Text Processing: Office and Publishing Systems, X3V1 is a technical committee under ANSI Accredited Standards Committee X3, 
Information Processing Systems. 


4 Proposed standard ISO 11172: Coded Representation of Picture and Audio Information as drafted by ISOMEC JTC1/SC2/WG11: 
Motion Picture Experts Group (MPEG). 


5 ISO 8613: Office Document Architecture (ODA). 
6 ISO 8879-1986: Information processing - Text and office systems - Standard Generalized Markup Language (SGML). 
7 Definition from MHEG working document "S.3". 
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The notion of explicit links comes from hypertext applications. This association leads to a more obvious 
definition of hypermedia: hypertext with the addition of multimedia data types. Unfortunately, this view 
places conceptual limits on hypermedia which would relegate it to a few unexciting applications. 


As work progressed on standardizing certain aspects of hypermedia, it became apparent that the concepts 
which hypermedia embodies have application that almost exceed the boundaries of imagination. 


1.1 Scope of Hypermedia Standards 


The marketplace tends to react to standards in one of two ways: standards either act as a catalyst for new 
products and technologies or they are ignored. Obviously, the developers of standards would prefer that 
their work was a positive influence. With this in mind, most standards bodies eventually wrestle with the 
question "what is appropriate to standardize and what is not?". In the software arena, where progressive 
thought is the norm, standardizing applications semantics or processing models is shunned. Bold and 
often unanticipated methods arise in a marketplace that's free from the constraints of standardized 
mediocrity. 


While standards bodies typically do not define applications, they do define certain elements of the 
framework, such as data interchange formats, that applications will use. This facilitates the software 
vendor's desire to create innovative products, while allowing users the flexibility of open environments 
and shared information. 


1.2 Hypermedia Standards Lead Product Development 


Information technology products traditionally precede standards. Often, standards appear in final form 
years after the products come to market. The technology used by a particular software product may 
become the basis for a de facto standard or the technologies of several existing products may be 
combined. If more than one technology is used in a standard, and if there is a degree of conflict between 
technologies, then a standard is likely to emerge that is not wholly compatible with any of the base 
technologies. Software users suffer as a result, being unable to exchange information between 
applications because of prejudicial implementations of a standard by different vendors. 


In the hypermedia software market, no clear product (or de facto) standards have emerged. In fact, there 
are relatively few hypermedia products available, and while some software vendors can claim dominance 
on a particular platform, none have the level of acceptance some word processor or spreadsheet 
applications enjoy. 


Much of this is due to a marketplace which is not totally convinced it needs hypermedia applications to 
solve its problems. The only thing most people seem to agree on is that hypermedia is useful in the area 
of Computer Aided Instruction (CAI). Course materials in CAI applications are prepared using software 
known as Authoring Systems. 


The students, for whom the output of the authoring system is intended, may use a different piece of 
software, and possibly even a different piece of hardware, to render (or present) the course materials. 
Often, more rendering than authoring systems are required (more students than teachers) and thus there is 
pressure to reduce the cost of the rendering equipment. When there is a significant gap in price, there is 
usually a corresponding gap in technology. In fact, it is likely that the authoring and rendering systems 
would be on completely disparate platforms (operating system, CPU, video technologies, etc.). Thus the 
need for standards governing data interchange formats. 
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1.3 New Applications of Hypermedia Systems 


Hypermedia has broader applications than authoring/rendering, and these applications are just beginning 
to be understood. The prevailing view among computer scientists is that object-oriented hypermedia 
provides for the integration and manipulation of a wide variety of data types in an associative manner. 
Virtually any process can be represented using hypermedia techniques, and therefore the actual number 
of applications is almost limitless. It is acknowledged that authoring systems will continue to drive the 
hypermedia software market, at least for the foreseeable future. Due to the inevitability of other 
applications, however, it is deemed necessary to make interchange formats open and extensible. 


The following sections cover two potential applications that might have been overlooked given a more 
limited definition of hypermedia. 


1.3.1 The Insurance Adjuster Application 


An insurance adjuster thumbs through a pile of papers on her desk, looking 
for the text of the police and accident reports filed several weeks ago 
following a two car collision. She finds the papers, and then turns her 
attention to a VCR and television monitor positioned on the other side of her 
office. She watches a brief videotape taken by police officers at the accident 
scene. Later she replays a cassette tape containing a recorded telephone 
conversation with the driver of one of the vehicles. As she reviews the 
materials associated with the accident, and thinks about the time she spent 
organizing them, she concludes that there must be a better way. 


A vision forms in her mind of a computer workstation. On the screen of the 
workstation is an image of the two accident report documents. In another 
window, the contents of the video tape are displayed. Buttons appearing on a 
pull-down widget allow her to control the video image; she can stop, rewind 
and slow-scan the frames she deems important. In another window, a word 
processor allows her to enter information in a standard claim form. A 
digitized audio recording plays when she clicks on the appropriate icon. In 
her vision, all information pertaining to the claim has been organized into a 
single document (see section 2.1 for further discussions on hypermedia 
documents). She notes that, ideally, the document would be archived and 
retrieved as a single entity. 





1.3.2 The Hyper-News at 11:00 Application 





Jon is working late on a computer program in his office. In front of him, 
several windows are open on his workstation; some contain small pieces of C 
language source code, others output from his recalcitrant executable. The 
time display in one window is updated to read 23:00, and an alarm bell rings. 
Jon knows that this means that it is time to receive the news of the day. 


After clicking on an Icon, Jon is given a menu of news stories. A piece about 
strife in his native Lithuania catches his eye, and he uses the mouse to select 
it. The face of an incongruously ebullient newscaster appears in one window, 
in another, a scene of police clashing with demonstrators. The workstation's 
built-in speakers vibrate to the chirpy tones of the newscaster's voice. At the 
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bottom of the display, the otherwise solemn text of the story scrolls by. 
Buttons allow Jon to display the text of related newspaper and magazine 
articles. 


Jon decides he's better off finishing his program and, with an unceremonious 
click of his mouse button, relegates the news application to an icon. 





2. Hypermedia Concepts 


All hypermedia systems share certain characteristics: data formatting, synchronization, hyperlinking, etc. 
Before discussing the specifics of HyTime or MHEG, it is important to explore these characteristics in 
some depth. 


2.1 Hypermedia Documents 


In document processing parlance, a document is defined as "a collection of information that is processed 
as a unit". As illustrated in the insurance application, the collection of information does not have to be 
confined to character text (as generated by a text editor or word processor). The term document is 
applied to hypermedia in roughly the same form as it is in document processing standards such as ODA 
or SGML: the document is a representation of information intended for processing by some application 
which prepares it for presentation (i.e. human perception). 


In document standards, documents contain text, which includes data and markup.’ Data, as will be shown 
in the next section, covers just about every imaginable form of coded information. Markup is defined as 
text that is added to the data of a document in order to convey information about it. One use of markup is 
specifying the structure of a document: chapters, paragraphs, headings, etc. Markup is also useful when 
the author wants to specify some intent in the representation of the document which should have a 
corresponding effect on the presentation. For instance, the author can express his intent that a section of 
text should be presented using bold-face type. Defining standardized markup is one of the most important 
elements of developing an interchange standard. 


A hypermedia application may be used for the authoring of hypermedia documents, for rendering them, 
or a combination of both. Further, the application may simply accept the document as input for other 
processing. This would apply to situations where the document is intended to model data rather than 
directly represent it. Project scheduling is one application that might use a document in this way. 


2.2 Embedded Multimedia Data 


To many, the term text implies character data, but in document processing standards it has a broader 
definition which would include any data which might be encoded into the document. Besides character 
data, graphics, digitized video, audio, MIDI? and other data types associated with multimedia 
applications may be present in the document. Certain documents might not include any character data. 


Often, the format of data that is embedded in a document is dictated by other applications which read or 
write that particular format. The requirements of the hypermedia application determine whether the exact 
format of the data or only the data type (e.g. MIDI) must be specified. Within a document, multimedia 
(and other unconventional data types) are declared using a mechanism known as content notations which 


8 The terms markup, text and data are used as defined by the SGML standard (discussed in section 3.2). Other standards (such as 
ODA) use different terms and a somewhat different model, but a discussion of these matters is outside the scope of this paper. 


9 Musical Instrument Digital Interface (MIDI) standard version 1.0 by the Intemational MIDI Association (IMA). 
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provide information about the data format. The syntax required to define a content notation is specific to 
the markup language in use. Normally, the process involves the creation of a header which declares the 
data type and the data stream's length. In some instances, the header will contain additional information 
about the data format, which may allow the application to link to specific portions of the data stream. 


Data in a hypermedia document can be organized into objects which are addressed as singular units of 
some content notation. For instance, a sequence of data may be defined as containing 360 frames of 
MPEG compressed video, and the sequence would be accessed as a single object by the hypermedia 
application. 


The term embedded should not be construed to mean that the data must be part of the normal document 
stream. In fact, it is possible that data could be contained on any number of external devices including 
video tape, audio tape, slides, etc. Generally, only a description of the object must be embedded in the 
document stream, or reference must be made through a link (discussed in section 2.3) to a structure which 
describes the object. 


2.3 Hyperlinks 


Anyone who has ever written a report or paper that references other materials has used a primitive form 
of a link. This type of linking is known as the bibliographic model; a document makes reference to 
another document to supply additional information that could not be readily incorporated. In traditional 
publishing, the work of activating the link is left up to the reader of the document: the reader is told 
where to look for more information, and is expected to locate the book and section that are referenced. 


Computer users would also be familiar with the next step in the evolution of links: on-line help. Most 
applications are now built so that when a user gets stuck he can activate a facility which will give him 
additional information about what he needs to do. Further, many applications use the notion of contextual 
linking, wherein the help information retrieved is relevant to the process being performed at the time help 
is requested. 


In bibliographic references, the author making the reference has some notion of the scope of the object to 
which he is referring. For instance, when an author's reference specifies a range of pages in another 
work, they have imposed a bounding box on the referenced material. The view of the objects in the 
referenced work are likely to be quite different than the view the original author had in mind. 


In computer programming, when control is passed from one location to another, generally there is a label 
at the target location. In this instance, the writer of the targeted piece of code knew it would be externally 
accessed and generated some unique identifier that could be readily translated into an address. If the 
bibliographic reference paradigm is extended to a computer application, it is clear that referenced data 
cannot be limited to that which has an identifier to establish its address. 


Generally, the author of a document gives sufficient clues to resolve a link target address; he might refer 
to book x, chapter two, third paragraph. A problem arises, however, when the author of the referenced 
document changes it. If he happened to add a new chapter between chapters one and two, the reference 
to the old chapter two becomes meaningless. For any hyperlink model to be complete, it must address 
this type of problem. 


The basic functional areas covered by any hyperlinking method may be summarized as follows: 


e Demarcation of objects: the ability to organize data into elements which may be accessed as a 
single entity. 
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¢ Identification of objects: the ability to define a unique identifier for each object, such that it's 
location can be established. 


¢ Linking: creation of links which reference identified locations. 
2.4 Synchronization 


In a hypermedia system, objects may be placed in hypothetical structures known as events.!° Events 
imply that some action is to be associated with the object at some particular point in time. The action 
taken is determined by an application provided method. In some systems, the method is implied by the 
object type. In others, the name of the associated method is embedded in the object representation. 


Events are typically synchronized in one of two ways: relative to each other or relative to a schedule. For 
example, you could say that event B occurs after event A, or you could say that relative to schedule ¢, 
event A takes up time quanta 3 through 5, and event B quanta 6 through 8. Both methods of 
synchronization must be provided for the model to be complete. 


The synchronization information represented in a document and the resulting presentation are not 
necessarily identical. Due to physical limitations such as system performance, the presentation of 
synchronized objects may require certain compromises. 


There are several levels of synchronization in typical multimedia/hypermedia applications: some apply to 
object level structures, others to physical data streams (e.g. audio, video). Physical data within an object 
may use its own synchronization method, either implied or explicit. For instance, audio and video that are 
embedded in the same stream may be synchronized using a proposed MPEG encoding. The method 
associated with the object would need to be able to perform the necessary synchronization algorithm. 


Ideally, there would be some mechanism for the method to communicate synchronization back to the 


application. For instance, a separate object might hold foreign language subtitles which would need to be 
synchronized with the MPEG audio/visual object. 


3. HyTime 

As defined in the MIPS committee documents, "HyTime is a standardized infrastructure for the 
representation of integrated open hypermedia documents”. The concept of integrated open hypermedia 
embodies three basic elements: 


¢ Integrated: all information is linkable, whether or not it was explicitly prepared for linking 


¢ Open: link addressing is independent of the file management or network architectures of 
particular platforms 


¢ Hypermedia: combines both hypertext (hyperlinking) and multimedia capabilities 


3.1 The History of HyTime 
A group was convened in 1986 under the auspices of ANSI committee X3V1 to develop a standard for 
the interchange of music processing information. The group was known as the Music Information 


Processing Standards (MIPS) committee, and the standard it developed was titled "Standard Music 


10 Usually, the synchronization information associated with an event is an attribute of the object, but for purposes of this discussion it 
is better to think of the event as enveloping the object. 
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Description Language" (SMDL). The need for SMDL first rose in the music publishing industry. They 
needed a markup language for preparing musical scores for publishing. Music publishing poses even 
more problems than publishing mathematical texts: the symbol set is infinitely variable and is almost 
impossible to represent as a typical font, plus the number of symbols is very large. 


Music description languages generally came in two flavors. Some are fine for representing music for 
computer assisted performance.'! Others are suitable for music publishing. The performance oriented 
languages usually are not suitable for printing scores. The music publishing languages are often 
incompatible with other document processing standards and they usually have limited (or no) capability 
for performance. The MIPS committee decided that they would address the needs of publishers and 
performers alike in SMDL. 


One of the early revelations to strike the MIPS participants was that music has a very robust and stable 
timing model (this notion is discussed further in section 3.3). Further, music has several constructs which 
fit the hyperlinking paradigm quite well (e.g. repeats, codas). Since synchronization and hyperlinking are 
two essential elements of hypermedia, the work of the MIPS committee progressed naturally toward 
HyTime. 


Now, SMDL exists as an application of HyTime, which in turn exists as an application of SGML (which 
is discussed in the next section). 


3.2 The Coding of HyTime Documents 


Charles Goldfarb of the IBM Almaden Research Center was the editor for the document processing 
standard known as "Standard Generalized Markup Language" (SGML). Dr. Goldfarb was asked to chair 
the MIPS committee as well, so SGML became a natural selection for the markup language upon which 
SMDL (and later HyTime) would be based. Further, SGML support was growing among publishers, and 
many SGML applications were starting to appear in the marketplace. 


SGML is extensible, in that application specific markup can be defined using a mechanism known as 
Document Type Definitions (DTD). In a typical SGML application, a document is combined with one or 
more DTDs which specify how the document is to be processed (the combination is known as a document 
instance). The document instance is processed by an SGML parser which lexically analyzes the 
document to distinguish markup from data. The SGML parser notifies an SGML application of any 
markup that it locates. The application is responsible for taking the appropriate action (the action is not 
defined by the standard, but the mechanism for binding the action to a particular syntax is). 


Although the demand for HyTime is still driven in large part by SGML users, there is the realization that 
HyTime embodies an architecture (or framework) from which other hypermedia standards, based on 
different document processing technologies, could emerge. For instance, the idea of ODA encodings for 
HyTime constructs is being actively explored. 


3.3 HyTime Synchronization and Timing Model 
Stage hands finish last minute preparations, positioning scenery as actors 
wait nervously for their cues. Lighting technicians dim the house lights and 
bathe the stage with subdued tones from border spots. In a pit below the 


stage, 30 musicians watch as the conductor lifts his baton. The production of 
Gilbert and Sullivan's H.M.S Pinafore begins... 


1] Even MIDI could be used for this purpose, although it would be analogous to writing computer programs in hex. 
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Using a variety of technologies available today, it’s possible to describe the 
production using a HyTime document. An application would use the 
document as the database for a variety of control functions. The lighting 
might be controlled using MIDI. A sampled foley database could provide 
sound effects. The actors may receive queues from Teleprompters, displaying 
text objects synchronized to the music. The music might even come from a 
rack of samplers and a MIDI sequencer, 





As discussed in section 2.4, objects may be placed in bounding structures known as events which occur at 
some point in an ordered list known as a schedule. Synchronization is the alignment of events with the 
schedule, or along an axis which represents time. While HyTime foresees the legitimacy of applications 
which have no time dimension, it offers a number of constructs for the majority of applications that will 
have one. 


Music has always used the concept of virtual time. For instance, if a musician refers to a "half note", no 
duration in real time is expressed or inferred. The term “half note" is in units of virtual time. Only the 
note's relationship to other notes - whole notes, quarter notes, eighth notes - is certain. Indeed, a half note 
is half the duration of a whole note, but if asked to attach a real time duration to that particular event the 
musician would point out that there is insufficient information. The actual (or real) duration of the note is 
determined by other factors such as the time signature and the tempo. The tempo may, in turn, be a 
relative figure of merit (virtual). It is common for composers to use terms like slow and fast to describe 
the tempo, leaving the interpretation up to the conductor. Assuming the conductor is a person and not a 
cesium clock, there will be other variations as well. 


The concept of virtual time has application beyond music. For instance, if the milestones in some project 
schedule are represented as objects in a HyTime document, and their relative magnitudes are understood 
(e.g.: "it takes twice as long to debug program x than it does to write it"), then the schedule dates are 
easily recalculated given the real time duration of one of the objects. 


Music also has the concept of indefinite duration. While the actors in our mythical operetta complete 
their bows, the orchestra continuously repeats some sixteen bar pattern. When an external event occurs, 
in this case the stamina of the adoring audience is exhausted, the actors leave the stage, which is the 
triggering event indicating the musicians should move to the end of the score. In HyTime, the triggering 
event might be the completion of some other event (the second video clip is shown after the first one 
completes), or it might be the result of some external stimulus such as a mouse button click. 


Musicians, or at least musicians who prefer to keep their jobs, use the conductor as their source of timing 
information. The conductor wields the baton, and all attention had better be focused upon it. HyTime 
borrows the concept of the baton to indicate the function which maps virtual time to real time. If more 
than one baton exists, one is designated as the master unto which all other batons are subordinate. 


As shown in sections 3.5 and 3.7, the baton is not limited to the scaling (or conversion) of temporal 
coordinates. 


3.4 HyTime Hyperlinking 

HyTime hyperlinking is based upon link capabilities that are required for all document processing and are 
thus already part of the SGML standard. The functional areas of the hyperlinking model, as discussed in 
section 2.3, are fully covered by HyTime and SGML. 

Each HyTime hyperlink has at least two link ends. One link end is the element in which the link 


reference occurs, the other end is the identified location (known as an anchor). In some instances, there 
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may not be an identifier in place to which reference can be made (this situation is discussed in section 
2.3). To solve this problem, HyTime provides location pointers which assign ID attributes to arbitrary 
locations. A location pointer serves as a pointer to an anchor. Link references can be made to the location 
pointer instead of directly referencing the anchor. In other words, location pointers provide a level of 
indirection similar to the pointer constructs in C. This is useful if the referenced content has been moved 
or otherwise reorganized. It is also useful in cases where the object being referenced was not demarcated 
as such in the original document. 


HyTime uses the bibliographic reference model (discussed in section 2.3) for hyperlinks. There are 
several types of hyperlinks, each with a specific purpose and scope: 


° context links: A link with two link ends, both of which must be addressable within the same 
context. This link type is useful for intradocument links such as footnote references. 


° independent links: A link with two or more link ends, and whose addressing is not confined to 
the current context. Uses include references to multiple documents. 


. property links: A variant of the independent link, it is useful for referencing content in which 
anchors cannot be established (such as when there is no write access to the document being 
referenced). Applications include reviewer's annotations to a document. 


3.5 HyTime Cosm 


In classical mechanics, the position of any object is expressed using six axes; three for position and three 
for momentum. In HyTime, objects exist in an application defined n-dimensional space known as a 
cosm.}2 The traditional three dimensional spatial model, or even a four dimensional model (spatial and 
temporal) was avoided so that HyTime could be generalized for any application. 


The cosm is a hypothetical bounding structure. In order to be useful, it must be represented using some 
coordinate system known as a phase space. The axes of the phase space are not required to be orthogonal. 
Consistent with the synchronization model, the coordinate system for any axis may be real or virtual, i.e. 
it may be based either on known units of measure (inches, seconds), or on relative sizes and durations. 


Multiple phase spaces may be defined for a cosm. The phase spaces need not have the same number of 
dimensions, nor do they need to share coordinate systems. Projection is the process of converting events 
from one phase space to another, such as virtual coordinates to real. Projection is used in circumstances 
where the representation phase space is different from the presentation phase space. The rules for 
projection are determined by scaling directives, which occur in baton elements. 


HyTime units of measure are specified in a hierarchy, whereby one may be defined in terms of another. 
The basic units of measurement are termed Standard Measurement Units (SMU). Some commonly used 
SMUs exist as predefined public identifiers in the HyTime DTD: 


SIsecond System Internationale second 
NISTinch US National Institute of Standards inch 
virtime virtual time unit 

virspace virtual space unit 


12 From cosmos: an orderly harmonious systematic universe [Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary] 
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Multiples or submultiples of SMUs may be defined as HyTime Measurement Units (HMU). HMUs may 
also be defined as granules of other HMUs. There is no limit on the levels of conversion. 


The need for this feature is obvious. A HyTime application which does project scheduling is more likely 
to express units in terms of days or weeks than in terms of SIseconds. A molecular modeling program 
would have little use for the NISTinch; granules for angstroms or nanometers would be more appropriate. 


3.6 HyTime Alembics 


Alchemists, and later chemists of an even more entrepreneurial disposition, used an apparatus called an 
alembic in the distillation process. The alembic is something that refines, filters or transmutes its inputs. 


This is exactly the nature of the alembic in HyTime. Objects are "passed through" an alembic and are 
thus transmuted in the process. Among the many uses of alembics are: 


¢ change color maps (apply color filters through changes in palette) 

¢ display a range of video frames at a slower than normal speed 

¢ modulate digital audio objects (change amplitude, add reverb or vibrato) 
¢ — scale a particular phase space 


Alembics may be used in combinations known in musical circles as patches. To continue the analogy a 
step further, consider the following example in terms of a HyTime document: 





In the early days of electronic instruments, the musical synthesizer existed 
as a group of modules, each with a specific function (oscillator, voltage 
controlled amplifier, voltage controlled filter), that was controlled by a piano- 
like keyboard. In order to change the sounds the instrument produced, 
controls were manipulated on each module. Further, the order of processing 
by the modules could be modified by placing short lengths of wire, known as 
patch cords, between modules. 


Imagine a HyTime application that implements, using digital audio 
technology, the corresponding analog functions of the individual modules. A 
piece of music is encoded in SMDL (remember that SMDL is an application 
of HyTime), and this is used as the input to our synthesizer application. 


Along with the music coded in the document, objects are defined which will 
produce specific waveforms. Further, alembics are defined which will modify 
the waveforms, by changing the frequency content and amplitude in "real 
time". 





3.7 HyTime Scaling 
Batons, as stated in section 3.5, are elements which contain scaling directives which define rules for the 
projection of one phase space to another. As with alembics, the applications of the baton are virtually 


unlimited: 


* change tempos in music, as in accelerando or ritardando 
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* control the pause between slides in a presentation, allowing for different lengths of narration 
* — scale a sequence of graphic images so that they all use the same amount of display space 


The scaling directives allow the author, in the representation of the document, to be as specific as he 
wants to be about the presentation. In some instances, the specification of the scaling will be such that 
there is really only one way to correctly render the document. In others, any number of renditions could 
result. The author's intent is preserved throughout all possible renditions. 


To illustrate this point, let's return to the example of the music encoded as a HyTime/SMDL document. 
The composer of the music may specify that the music is to be played fast, which allows for a large 
number of interpretations, or he may specify that it is to be played at a precise tempo of 120 beats per 
minute. 


4. MHEG 





Jennifer chooses whales as the topic of her biology class paper. At home, she 
selects a CD-ROM labeled Encyclopaedia Generica volume W-Z from a series 
of plastic boxes. She presses the button on the CD/CD-V/CD-I component in 
her entertainment system, and it slides open a drawer into which she inserts 
the disk. A menu of topics is displayed on her television monitor and with a 
twist of the jog-shuttle dial on her remote control, she selects "Whales". Text 
appears on the screen and beside it a graphic image depicting the whale's 
anatomy. A row of buttons is displayed below the text which allow her to 
select from related topics ("Aquatic Mammals", "Moby Dick", "Plankton", 
"Star Trek"). Another button plays a video segment of divers following 
whales in their natural habitat, complete with recorded whale sounds. 





The CD-ROM encyclopedia is today's reality, but the home interactive hypermedia appliance is still in 
the future. When it does appear, it's possible the CD-ROM will be coded in the data format defined in 
Coded Representation of Multimedia and Hypermedia Information. With such a formidable moniker, the 
standard is more commonly referred to as MHEG (as it shall be for the remainder of this document), 
named after the ISO working group which is developing it. 


MHEG is ideally suited to applications such as the hypermedia encyclopedia. MHEG objects are encoded 
to be presented in real time. No complex parsing is required, and all links are fully resolved: the exact 
location of an object being linked to is specified in the object associated with the link. 


MHEG expresses objects in final nonrevisable form and is therefore unsuitable for highly interactive 
authoring applications. Due to its inherent real time nature, however, MHEG is quite suitable for 
representing the output from authoring systems. 


4.1 The Coding of MHEG Objects in Documents 
MHEG is a standard for representing objects, not a document processing and interchange standard. The 
representation of MHEG objects is intended to be independent of all document encoding. MHEG 


provides rules regarding the structure of objects which should accommodate their encoding in any 
notation. 
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In the completed standard, MHEG will provide a base encoding using ASN.1.!3_ Since ASN.1 is 
presently used in other standards, including ODA, there is a natural progression for extending 
applications to incorporate hypermedia capabilities. 


The completed standard will also provide a DTD for representing MHEG objects in SGML documents. 
With efforts at harmonization'4 underway, it is likely that MHEG object structures will also be uniformly 
supported by HyTime. 


4.2 MHEG Objects 


MHEG allows many data types, including those unique to multimedia applications, to be represented as 
objects. Each object is manipulated as a single entity in a manner consistent with the definition in section 
2.1. 


Basic MHEG objects contain information of one particular type: text, graphics, video, digital audio, etc. 
Basic objects may be combined to form composite objects. Composite objects may also contain other 
composite objects. Within a composite object, each of the component objects have a predefined 
relationship: they are either synchronized in some manner or they are related in terms of hyperlink 
navigation. 


4.2.1 MHEG Object Types 
There are four MHEG object types: /nput, Output, Interactive and Hyperobject: 


* input object: composite or basic objects which represent input from the user (ex: buttons 
activated, menu selections, input to forms or input to edit fields) 


*  gutput object: basic or composite object that is intended to be presented in some way to the user 
(ex:text, graphics, images, audio or audiovisual sequence) 


* interactive object: composite of input and output type objects (ex: menu plus user's menu 
selections, or form plus user's inputs to form) 


¢ hyperobject: composite object consisting of input and output objects plus explicit links between 
them. 


Interactive objects and hyperobjects are always composite objects, in that they exist only in conjunction 
with other objects. 


4.2.2 MHEG Object Classes 


MHEG objects are categorized by classes, where the objects in a class share behavior, characteristics and 
functions which manipulate them. Each object belongs to one class. A class is associated with one 
representation medium which defines the nature of the information in coded form (audio, video, text, 
etc.). A given object is an instance of a particular class. 


There are classes associated with basic objects (input, output) and with composite objects (interactive or 
combinations of multiple input and output objects). 


13 Iso 8824: Specification of Abstract Syntax Notation One (ASN.1) and ISO 8825: Basic Encoding Rules for Abstract Syntax 
Notation One (ASN.1). 


14 4 term used by standards developers (particularly in ISO) to connote cooperation between groups with the intent of preventing 
contradictory mechanisms from being standardized. 
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Each class has a list of attributes associated with it which govern the behavior of objects in that class. 
Refer to section 4.2.4 for more details regarding class and object attributes. 


The MHEG standard defines specific object class names and attributes which correspond to most of the 
significant data types which are in use today. The object type examples given in 4.2.1 would each be 
associated with a particular class. 

In some cases, data of one class may be encoded using a number of different algorithms. For instance, 
digital audio has a number of standardized encodings, and more are likely to emerge. In these cases, the 
type field in the object descriptor (see 4.2.4) indicates the algorithm that should be used. 

4.2.3 MHEG Object Methods 


Each object will have associated with it a method, or a procedure which controls the presentation of the 
object. The attributes associated with the object form the parameters of the method. 


The method would normally be associated with a class of objects, such as digital audio. In this case, the 
method might be a routine which prepares the data for output to a DAC. 


MHEG makes no attempt to define the nature of the method: it is a system and application design issue. 
Methods may be entire programs, system services or routines in an application. Some methods may 
require interrupt driven interfaces. In some circumstances, the method might need to be re-entrant (to 
handle multiple streams of the same object class simultaneously). 


4.2.4 MHEG Object Representations 


An MHEG object may be represented using a combination of All-object representation attributes and 
Class representation attributes. The All-object attributes include: 


¢ Interchange identifier 

¢ Object class name 

¢ Object descriptor (name of object, version, date, etc) 

¢ MHEG version 

¢ Profile 

e Object status 
The object class attributes are specific to the class (and thus the data encoded in the object). They provide 
all the information the method requires to render the object. The details for the attributes have not been 


completed for all classes, but a couple of examples follow: 


¢ For audio objects: includes coding method, sample rate, volume, balance, direction (forward, 
reverse) and recording duration 


¢ For still picture objects: includes coding method, position (x,y), frame size and object virtual 
space limits 
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4.3 MHEG Synchronization and Timing Model 
MHEG supports the following synchronization modes: 


* atomic serial synchronization: Two component objects of a composite object occur one after the 
other without a delay between them. 


* atomic parallel synchronization: Two component objects of a composite object are synchronized 
with regard to the same reference origin time. 


* — elementary synchronization: Offers two modes of operation, sequential or parallel. 


In the sequential case, two component objects (A and B) and two time values (T1 and T2) which 
are associated with the object are specified. Object A is activated at time T1, relative to the 
activation time of the composite object. Object B is activated at time T2 after the end of the 
event associated with object A. 


In the parallel case, two component objects are synchronized with reference to the activation 
time of the composite object. As with the sequential case, two objects (A and B) are specified, as 
well as two time values (T1 and T2) associated with the objects. Object A will be activated at 
time T1, relative to the activation time of the composite object. Object B will be activated at 
time T2, also relative to the activation time of the composite object. 


* conditional synchronization: Allows the activation of the presentation of objects to be dependent 
upon the state of mark state variables. An expression (which can include a combination of mark 
State variables, relational operators and boolean operators) is evaluated, and if the value of the 
expression is true, then the presentation of the object is activated. 


* cyclic synchronization: Allows events to be synchronized to some periodic event, such as a 
Clock tick. 


* chained _ synchronization: Allows basic objects to be chained together into a new composite 
object for presentation and synchronized with other streams. For instance, consider a composite 
object consisting of a video clip object and a chain of text subtitle objects. A method associated 
with the presentation of the video object is invoked. The method also updates some mark state 
variable as it proceeds, which causes the method associated with the presentation of the subtitles 
to transverse the chain. 


Some objects may have synchronization information embedded within them that is outside the scope of 
MHEG synchronization (as discussed in section 2.4). Often, these objects are really composite objects 
which combine two data types (such as audio and video), but for the purposes of MHEG they are treated 
as basic objects. In such cases, the method associated with the object must provide the synchronization. 


4.4 MHEG Hyperlinking 


Objects may be defined which have the specific purpose of aiding in the navigation of hyperlinks. A 
hyperobject is a composite object where explicit links exist between an input object and some other 
object. 


For instance, an application may specify that an audio segment is played when some push-button is 
activated. A hyperobject would be declared which has as its component objects the audio segment and 
the push-button. The attributes for the push-button would be defined such that the activation of the audio 
object is predicated upon the button's activation. 
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4.5 MHEG Coordinate Systems 


MHEG uses the concept of virtual space in a similar manner to HyTime. The axes of MHEG correspond 
to the traditional spatial and temporal domains. The mapping of virtual domain coordinates to real ones is 
dependent upon the application. 


The object attributes include coordinates for placing the object in a spatial or temporal domain, relative 
to other objects in that domain. As with synchronization, composite objects control the domain which 
applies to their component objects. Thus, there is an inheritance of domain from parent objects, and 
sibling objects share domain. Once an object inherits a domain, it may treat it as a virtual domain onto 
which the object may map any coordinate system or scaling. 


At the top of the object hierarchy, root objects are placed in a generic virtual space. Their position in that 
space is determined by the attributes of the root objects. All root objects share the same generic space. 


5. Summary 


At first glance, HyTime and MHEG may appear to be conflicting standards since both define formats for 
the representation of of hypermedia information and are intended to facilitate the interchange of such 
information between applications. In fact, in some specific applications, MHEG and HyTime might 
assume complementary roles. 


Each standard has a limited scope and purpose. In many instances, the scope of one supplements the 
other. For instance, HyTime may not be suitable for real time rendering of documents, whereas MHEG is 
by definition. MHEG, on the other hand, has minimal capability for document revision, making it a 
suboptimal choice for highly interactive authoring applications. 


Figure 1 demonstrates the potential for a symbiotic relationship between the two standards using a 
common application structure.!5 













HyTime 
Document 


Authoring 
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ASN.1 Encoded 
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SGML Parser 
and Entity 
Manager 


Figure 1: Application Structure Using HyTime and MHEG 


15 The application structure shown in Fig. 1 assumes a symmetry of function between HyTime and MHEG that presently doesn't 
exist. This matter requires further study by the working groups before it becomes reality. 
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Abstract 

This paper proposes a multimedia presentation system Harmony which can deal with 
temporal and active media such as motion video, computer animation, and music sounds. 
Harmonyis based on the notion of a hyperobject which integrates a hypertezt system with an 
object-oriented framework. Each object is considered a node as is usual in hypertext systems, 
and the relations between objects are represented as links between nodes. Harmony extends 
the ordinary notion of a link. A link in Harmony consists of three components: objects 
connected by the link, conditions specifying when the link is navigated, and messages sent to 
the target object. In addition to such an extension, each object can include internal objects 
called subobjects which specify parts of an object and can become a source /destination of a 
link. Furthermore, the notion of a group object is introduced to represent a synchronization 
of parallel displayed media information. Through these extended notions of a hypertext 
model, temporal and active media can be easily handled through the description of temporal 
relations from the media in hypermedia documents. Based on the design of Harmony, 
we have implemented a prototype multimedia presentation system which deals with text, 
music, graphics, motion video, and computer animation as objects. Harmony consists 
of three subsystems: link manager subsystem (Harmony/LM), user interface subsystem 
(Harmony/UI), and object-oriented database (Harmony/DB), where a commercial object- 
oriented database was employed as the Harmony/DB. Scenario viewer was developed for 
displaying the structure of scenario in a tree graph which can reduce a cognitive overhead 
in a hypermedia document. The whole system was constructed based on C++ language. 


1 Introduction 


In addition to static and passive media such as text, image, and computer graph- 
ics, temporal and active media such as motion video, animation, and music sounds are 
now available on a workstation or a personal computer with the help of special hardware 
devices. By introducing these new media, we can create a richer multimedia presenta- 
tion beyond the desktop presentation. Hyperteat{1, 2, 3] is a very attractive and powerful 
candidate for authoring system of multimedia presentations. A hypertext consisting of 
multimedia information is called hypermedia. One can make a presentation with combined 
multiple media easily and effectively through linking different kinds of media information 
in a hypermedia system. 


+This research was supported in part by the Scientific Research Grant-in-Aid from the Ministry of 
Education, Science and Culture of Japan. 
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For dealing with temporal media in the hypermedia system, the ordinary notion of a 
node and a link in the hypertezt must be extended due to the following three observations: 


1. The information carried by temporal media may change continuously, and because 
of this property, we need a mechanism that dynamically updates links attached to 
* the media. 


2. Contrary to passive media (i.e., in these media no action is expected unless some- 
thing acts from the outside), temporal media are active and can act spontaneously. 
There are many sources of events in the active media such as motion video. For 
example, whenever a person in a motion video makes a spontaneous action, events 
corresponding to his motions are automatically generated. In this case, the user may 
try to capture these events as a source of a link and navigate the link to another 
node. To satisfy such requirements, the system should have the capability to handle 
active media. 


3. Parallelism should be introduced in navigating and displaying multiple temporal 
media simultaneously. For example, there are many instances in which picture and 
sound are shown at the same time. 


In addition to the need for handling temporal information, the conventional notions of node 
and link in the hypertext cannot handle complicated multimedia information, much less 
the growing number of multifarious media. There is a need for a more capable modeling 
methodology for hypermedia systems to cope with the increasing number of media. Fur- 
thermore, in developing such powerful multimedia systems, it is important and practical to 
introduce transparency when dealing with multifarious media. To achieve this transparency 
in a system implementation, there is a need to provide the same interface for multifarious 
media in order to realize a consistent system design methodology. 

To provide a powerful abstraction mechanism for complicated multimedia informa- 
tion and to include parallelism in system modeling, the object-oriented framework|[4] seems 
to be most promising. We have adopted the object-oriented framework in designing our 
hypermedia system to include temporal and active media, and to integrate differing media 
into a single system. Such hypermedia systems based on object-oriented paradigms shall 
be called hyperobject systems. 

In our previous paper[5], we discussed the design methodology and its implementa- 
tion of our developing hyperobject system Harmony. In Harmony, multimedia information 
including text, music, graphics and motion video are considered as objects and are inte- 
grated into a single system providing the same interface to different media. An object 
in Harmony is considered as a node in the usual hypertext systems. A relation between 
objects is represented as a link between nodes. Extending the ordinary notion of a link, 
Harmony’s links consist of the following components: objects connected by the link, con- 
ditions specifying when the link is navigated, and messages sent through the link. Due to 
the extended notion of links, Harmony is capable of handling temporal and active media 
such as motion video and music by describing the relation between media in hyperobject 
documents. 

However, the system presented in [5] is a rather primitive one and we have extended 
and improved Harmony in many aspects aiming at resolving the following key issues: 


e implementation of a synchronization mechanism among displayed multifarious media 
information, 
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e implementation of a mechanism to handle partial information such as a person in a 
motion video (i.e., the function for handling subobjects). 


We also introduced new features into the prototype system. Among these are 
e reconstruction of the system based on the C++ language, 


e refinement of the user interface system, 


introduction of a commercial object-oriented database VERSANT! as the database 
subsystem, 


addition of a new medium, i.e., computer animation, 
e implementation of scenario viewer for displaying the structure of scenario. 


The system architecture of Harmony is based on the server/client model. As the database 
server of Harmony we employed VERSANT, a commercial object-oriented database. 

In this paper, we describe the design methodology of Harmony and its second pro- 
totype implementation. In the next section, we describe the features of Harmony. The 
hyperobject model is specified in section 3, and temporal and active media are discussed 
in section 4. In section 5, we describe the system architecture of Harmony. Harmony 
consists of three subsystems: link manager subsystem (Harmony/LM), user interface sub- 
system (Harmony/UI), and object-oriented database (Harmony/DB). The function of these 
subsystems and an outline of their software architecture is described. The system config- 
uration and its current implementation of the prototype system are discussed in section 
6. The prototype system of Harmony is running on a SUN3/470? based on the UNIX 
operating system*, and the motion video is handled by an X window system‘ using the 
Parallax graphic board installed in the SUN3/470. Through this development of the pro- 
totype system, we examine the effectiveness of our design methodology. In section 7, we 
make a brief review of the relevant works in hypermedia systems with link semantics. By 
comparing Harmony to these systems, the significance of our proposed hyperobject sys- 
tem is demonstrated. Section 8 concludes our discussion on Harmony and suggests several 
future works. 


2 Features of “Harmony” 


The features of Harmony are: 


integration of a hypertext model with an object-oriented framework, 


ability to handle temporal and active media, 
e object-oriented database basis, 
e open hypermedia system. 

~ 1VERSANT is a trademark of Versant Object Technology Corporation. 
?SUN3/470 is a registered trademark of SUN microsystems, Inc. 


3 UNIX is a registered trademark of AT&T. 
*The X window system is a registered trademark of MIT. 
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Integrating the hypertext model and the object-oriented framework 

For treating very complex structures including the relations between and the manip- 
ulation of data in multimedia information systems, the conventional notion of nodes and 
links in hypertext is extended by the introduction of an object-oriented paradigm. 

In the object-oriented framework, an object contains data as well as procedures (i.e., 
methods) to manipulate the data. In Harmony, multimedia data and their associating pro- 
cedures are entirely encapsulated within an object. In addition, each object is considered 
as a node in the hypertext system, and the relations among objects are represented as 
links which connect the corresponding nodes. Thus, to construct a powerful model for a 
multimedia information system, the hypertext model and the object-oriented paradigm are 
integrated to utilize the advantages of both frameworks. 


Handling temporal and active media 

The integration of hypertext and object-oriented frameworks is insufficient to control 
information requiring real-time actions and the synchronization of operations among differ- 
ent media. For manipulating information with such complex relations, we have extended 
the ordinary notion of a link so as to describe the time constraints of each link. For the 
inclusion of motion video or music into hypertext models, time constraints on links become 
more important since both the information contained in the motion video and the music 
change continuously. Therefore, it is necessary to add a link from/to the information at a 
specific time. The ordinary notion of hypertext does not consider this kind of link because 
it cannot deal with any conditional branches specifying time constraints on a link. We 
have extended the notion of a link to handle these kinds of conditions and information. 


Based on the object-oriented database 

As the number of different media involved in Harmony increases and as their rela- 
tions become more complicated, the object-oriented database is more suitable for storing 
information with complex data structures as compared with other database models such 
as the relational database. In Harmony as described above, data and their associated pro- 
cedures are entirely encapsulated within an object. For this reason, it is natural to employ 
an object-oriented database. We have employed commercially available object-oriented 
database VERSANT which is suitable for hypermedia systems. Note that the decision for 
introducing the VERSANT system is due to the following simple reasons: 


1. The base programming language of Harmony is C++ and VERSANT has a C++ 
interface. 


2. Of the commercially available object-oriented databases based on the C++ language, 
VERSANT was the first and most easily available to our laboratory at that stage of 
system development. 


Developing an open hypermedia system 

The system should not depend on or be limited to the currently available media; 
it must be sufficiently flexible to include new media. In this sense, the hypermedia must 
be open for new media. In general, the object-oriented framework is very helpful for the 
construction of flexible systems because it strengthens the independence of each component. 
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Figure 1: Hyperobject model 


Because of the value of this property, our hyperobject system Harmony was designed as 
an open system to include new attractive media. 


3 Hyperobject Model 


In this section, we discuss the hyperobject model which is the basic modeling method- 
ology for Harmony. 

In Harmony, each medium has its own internal data structure and procedures to 
treat its information. Because a piece of information of a medium is represented as an 
object, data is represented as the status of the object, and procedures are represented as 
the methods of the object. Objects are connected by links in hyperobject systems, just 
as nodes are in hypermedia systems. However, our notion of objects and links is slightly 
different from that of the ordinary hypertext system. 

The description of links connecting objects is separate from that of the objects 
themselves. This description is called a layer. Therefore, a hypermedia document consists 
of a link description (i.e., layer) and a set of objects in the layer. 

All objects involved in various media on a layer are treated in the same way. To 
achieve such a property, a restricted and common interface to objects of a media was 
provided on a layer. This restricted object is called a media object (see Figure 1). 
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3.1 Link Model 


Since an object is considered as a node in hypertext systems, a link between nodes 
represents a relation between objects. In our link model, when a user navigates from one 
node to another, a message is sent from the source node to its destination node through 
the link between them. 

The notion of a link in Harmony consists of objects connected by the link, conditions 
denoting when the link is navigated, and messages sent to the target object. A link is 
represented by the following four-tuple: 


<from, conditions, to, message> 


The from field represents the source object of the message; the to field represents 
the destination object of the message. The conditions field describes the conditions when 
the link is activated. Finally, the message field specifies the selector (i.e., method naime) 
and parameters of the message sent to the target object when the conditions are satisfied. 

Using this mechanism in Harmony, one can specify temporal relations between ob- 
jects, such as, a piece of music starting 30 seconds after a video begins, or the display of 
a particular piece of text starting when a video finishes. The link descriptions of these 
examples are given as follows: 


<aVideo, started: 30, aMusic, play> 
<aVideo, finished: 0, aText, play> 


As shown above, a link specifies an object and the relations between the objects. 
Thus, the notion of a link in Harmony is more powerful than that in hypertext. One can 
also express temporal relations between objects, and control active media through links. 
For example, music can be stopped from a specified word in a text by navigating the link. 
If several links have their conditions satisfied at the same time, these links are navigated 
in parallel. Thus, we can describe a model having parallel execution. 


3.2 Media Object 


By representing an object as a node in a hypertext, we can extend the reusability of 
objects. For instance, an object can be used in multiple hypertext documents. Alternately, 
for connecting objects by a link, the interface between these objects must match easily. 
The interface among objects must be therefore as consistent as possible; it is desirable to 
provide a common interface among objects. We prepare the following interface to a media 
object which is shown in Table 1. The interface shown in the table is common to all media 
objects, however, the implementation of their methods depends on each media. 

In the current release of Harmony, we can take five media as objects: text, music, 
graphics, motion video, and computer animation. All these objects have their own editing 
methods as well as associated management methods, however, these methods are not used 
in the link description. 


3.3 Subobject 


In usual hypertext systems, a part of a text such as a word or a paragraph can be 
specified as a source/destination of a link. Similarly, a character in a motion video or a 
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Table 1: The interface of a media object 


Sead 
started: time 
finished: time 


clicked 





rectangle in a graphic can be specified as a source/destination of a link. To fulfill these 
requirements in Harmony, a part of an object can be also considered as an object. These 
kinds of objects are called subobjects. If object A is a subobject of object B, we shall call 
object Ba parent object of object A. A subobject can send/receive messages as in Table 1 
in the same manner of its parent. Although a subobject is treated in the same manner 
as the ordinary object, the definition of a subobject is dependent on its parent object. A 
subobject of a video object is defined as a rectangle area which has a specified location 
and a specified time duration relative to the parent object. While a subobject of a graphic 
object is defined as any part of a picture such as a line, an arc, a rectangle, etc. Each object 
can define its subobject in any way except that a subobject must be completely included 
in the parent object. The notion of a subobject is an object-oriented extension as well as 
generalization of block in Intermedia{3]. However, in Harmony a subobject is treated as 
an active and temporal object and has the same capability as that of its parent object. A 
subobject sends a started (finished) event when it starts (stops) displaying media and it 
can receive messages from other objects. This notion of subobjects extends the flexibility 
of our hyperobject model. 


4 Temporal and Active Media 


In this section, we discuss more about how to deal with temporal and active media. 


4.1 Synchronization among Objects 


If there are several links whose conditions are satisfied at the same time, these 
links are navigated in parallel. Thus, we can describe a model having parallel execution. 
To realize parallel execution, the synchronization among objects invoked by a parallel 
execution should be implemented. Suppose for example that three information media are 
displayed at the same time and we want to stop displaying these media at the same time. In 
this case, the earliest finished event in these three objects should be captured by the system 
for synchronization. To implement the synchronization mechanism, we introduce the notion 
of an object group in our link model. In the current implementation, we considered the 
following two types of semantics for the object group, where A, B, C, ...are members of a 
object group. 


min(A, B, C, ...) : represents the earliest occurrence of an event in an object group. 


max(A, B, C, ...) : represents the latest occurrence of an event in an object group. 
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These semantics can be used as a source of a link. Furthermore, in the case that an object 
group can become a destination of the link, a message is broadcasted to all members of the 
object group when the link is navigated. As an extension of an object group, the answer for 
a query can be given as an object group, which enriches the capability of a link description. 


4.2 Temporal Relation in Link Model 


To include temporal and active media in the hypertext system, we have to define the 
temporal relation among media such as display ordering. To represent temporal relations, 
we employed an event based approach rather than a time-line based approach as in many 
existing authoring systems[6, 7]. The time-line based approach is effective and easy when 
the relation among media is sequentially ordered from the beginning to the end. However, 
it is powerless to define more complicated relations such as the synchronization of multiple 
information. 

As an example of the event based approach in Harmony, let us show how to specify 
the temporal relation that a piece of music starts 30 seconds after a video finishes. The 
link description for this example is given as follows: 


<aVideo, finished: 30, aMusic, play> 


Thus, by extending the specification of conditions incident to the link, Harmony can provide 
a mechanism to describe temporal relations among objects. 


4.3 Implementation of Timing Control among Objects 


In the example given in the previous subsection, the temporal relation between two 
objects is controlled externally based on the global system clock implemented in the link 
manager of the system (i.e., Harmony/LM) (see Figure 2). More specifically, assume that 
it is described that a piece of music starts 30 seconds after a video finishes as the above 
example. Then, Harmony/LM sends a start message to the music object 30 seconds after 
receiving a finished event from the video object. 

However, we can consider another timing control based on the internal time. Gener- 
ally, each medium object has its own definition of time such as a frame number in a video 
and a key frame in an animation. The timing control based on such internal time depending 
on each object should be performed by each object. For example, consider the case that a 
music object is described to start 10 seconds after a video object starts (note that in the 
previous example, 30 seconds are counted after the finish of the video. Thus, the internal 
time of video object is not concerned with this temporal relation). This description is given 
as the following statement: 


<aVideo, started: 10, aMusic, play> 


This 10 seconds should be measured by the video in the frame number because the video 
can change the playback speed and 10 seconds measured by a global clock becomes mean- 
ingless. This internal time control mechanism is implemented by the notion of a subobject 
as discussed above. In this example, before an execution of a scenario, a pseudo video 
subobject is defined by the Harmony/LM incident to the frame number which corresponds 
to the time 10 seconds after the start of the video. At the time 10 seconds (measured by 
the frame number) after the video starts, this pseudo subobject is invoked and a started 
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Figure 2: Two types of timing control. 


event is sent to the Harmony/LM. On receiving the event, the Harmony/LM sends a start 
message to the music object. 

However, media objects without any internal time mechanism such as text and graph- 
ics need not discriminate the global time from the internal one. Regarding these media, 
time is measured and controlled by the Harmony/LM. 


5 System Architecture 


In this section, the system architecture of Harmony is presented. It consists of three 
subsystems: the link manager subsystem (Harmony/LM), the user interface subsystem 
(Harmony/UI), and the object-oriented database subsystem (Harmony/DB) (see Figure 3). 


5.1 System Overview 


Harmony consists of three subsystems: the Harmony/LM, the Harmony/UI, and the 
Harmony/DB. Media objects and their associated methods are stored in the Harmony/DB. 
Each media object method is executed on a dedicated process. 

To describe a hyperobject document, a user searches for an object from the Har- 
mony/DB and creates a link to another object in the Harmony/UI. Links are managed 
by the Harmony/LM. When a user navigates a link, a message is sent from the source 
media object to the Harmony/LM. The Harmony/LM searches for a link which matches 
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Figure 3: System architecture of Harmony 


the message. If the desired link exists and its condition is satisfied, a specified message in 
the link is sent to the target object. 


5.2 Harmony/UI 


The Harmony user interface subsystem (Harmony/UI) provides a manipulating en- 
vironment for objects using the support of a window system and a hardware system such 
as a mouse and a bitmapped display. In the Harmony/UI, one can create/navigate a link 
and search/retrieve an object in the integrated environment (See Figure 4). 

Events from a user such as mouse clicking and key typing are translated into messages 
by the Harmony/UI and the messages are sent to the Harmony/LM or the Harmony/DB. 
Events for the creation/deletion/modification of links are sent to the Harmony/LM while 
the corresponding events for objects are sent to the Harmony/DB. 

Recently we have developed the facility to illustrate the structure of hypermedia 
documents. This improvement to the user interface resolves disorientation and cognitive 
overhead when authoring hypermedia documents with a complex structure. This new 
function of the Harmony/UI is called the scenario viewer, and it displays the structure of 
hypermedia documents in a tree graph. This graph illustrates the time ordering or relations 
among media information (See Figure 5). 
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Figure 4: User Interface of Harmony 
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Figure 5: The scenario viewer 
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5.3 Harmony/LM 


Links among a set of objects are managed by the Harmony link manager subsystem 
(Harmony/LM). A link is created in the Harmony/LM and stored in the Harmony/DB. 
When creating a hypermedia document, a message for adding/deleting links between ob- 
jects is issued from the Harmony/UI. Ifa user intends to navigate a hypermedia document, 
a set of objects are retrieved from the Harmony/DB to the Harmony/LM. When it is nec- 
essary to navigate a link, a corresponding message including a source object identifier is 
sent to the Harmony/LM. On receiving the message, the Harmony/LM searches for a link 
which matches the message. If there exists a link whose conditions are satisfied, the spec- 
ified message in the link is sent to the target object. This message is directly sent to the 
Harmony/DB and forwarded to the corresponding object. 


5.4 Harmony/DB 


To manage the complicated information and methods of media objects, the com- 
mercially available object-oriented database VERSANT was employed. This database has 
been developed using the C++ language and supports an almost full set of functions which 
are required for an object-oriented database[8], for instance, object identity, complex object, 
encapsulation, and an inheritance mechanism. 


6 Current Implementation of “Harmony” 


The Harmony/UI, the Harmony/LM, and the Harmony/DB are implemented to- 
gether as a server process in UNIX. This process communicates with other media objects 
via sockets, which are an interprocess communications facility in the UNIX 4.3 BSD oper- 
ating system. The Harmony/UI utilizes the X window system and ET++°([9] to provide an 
efficient user interface as well as a direct manipulation environment for objects (see Figure 
6). Media objects are also implemented as UNIX processes. 

All processes run on a SUN3/470 with a Parallax graphic board which enables the 
handling of motion video on the X window system. Music objects run on a NeXT® computer 
with a MIDI interface and a synthesizer. These two computers are connected via a LAN 
and can communicate by means of the socket interface. 

In Harmony presented in [5], the system was designed based on the object-oriented 
framework, but its implementation was not done completely according to object-oriented 
technology. Therefore, in [5] we pointed out several areas which require improvement: 


e strength of Harmony/DB functionality, 

e developing more advanced Harmony/UI, 

e uniformity of employed programming languages, 
e handling of subobjects. 


In the following we will discuss the above problems in more detail, and present our resolu- 
tions which are implemented in the current systems. 


* Toolkit BT-++ is a C-++ class library developed by UNILAB in The Union Bank of Switzerland. 
®NeXT is a registered trademark of NeXT, Inc. 
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Figure 6: Hardware configuration of Harmony 
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6.1 Database 


In the previous version of Harmony, the Harmony/DB which stores media informa- 
tion was developed using simple database ndbm on UNIX. However, the ndbm library is too 
simple to store and manage complicated media information, and the whole system becomes 
very complex for dealing with multiple media information. To improve the functionality of 
Harmony/DB, we introduced the commercial object-oriented database VERSANT as was 
discussed above. 

Usually, object-oriented databases have the ability to model, store, and manage 
complex information directly. In addition to these capabilities, they can manage methods 
to deal with complex information. Such abilities of object-oriented database systems can 
greatly reduce the complexity of programming tle whole system. Furthermore, since they 
adopt the server/client architecture, they can become a basis for distributed multipro- 
cess applications such as Harmony where each process shares and exchanges information 
through the database server. 

Although many commercial object-oriented database systems are now available, we 
found that they generally lack several capabilities for providing full-fledged functions re- 
quired for the Harmony/DB. Thus, we developed the interface software on top of the em- 
ployed object-oriented database for realizing the server/client architecture and the object 
identify property (see [10] for detailed discussion). 


6.2 User Interface 


In the previous version of Harmony, the Harmony/UI utilized the X window system 
and its widget mechanism to provide a user interface as well as a direct manipulation 
environment for objects. We used ATHENA widget to realize the complicated user interface 
component, however, ATHENA widget is too small and simple to provide a user interface 
to multimedia systems. Widget and Intrinsics{11] mechanisms provide an object-oriented 
framework without employing object-oriented languages. However, their objected-oriented 
framework is enclosed in the window system and is not applicable to building other system 
components. Therefore, to satisfy our requirement for the user interface, we employed 
toolkit ET++ which is a C++ class library. ET++ provides a consistent object-oriented 
framework for both of interface building blocks and applications. In addition to this feature, 
the other important features of ET++ are given as follows: 


e The same binaries can run under several window systems such as X window system, 
NeWS, and SunWindows’. 


e It provides meta-level information such as the class structure, which is very useful 
for program debugging and for object-oriented database systems. 


e It provides a new concept which can deal with a group of objects such as collection, 
set, and cluster. This concept is popular in database systems but is a new one for 
programming languages. Especially, it provides a very useful environment to build 
the user interface on window systems. 


Considering such advantages, we updated the Harmony/UI and a couple of media processes 
via ET++. 





™NeWS and SunWindows are trademarks of SUN microsystems, Inc. 
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6.3 Language 


The previous version of Harmony was mainly developed using the C language. Har- 
mony’s development provides an example that an object-oriented system can be built 
upon without using object-oriented programming languages. However, the system became 
remarkably complex because it consists of many complicated components including the 
window system, the database system, and media presentation components. If we add fur- 
ther functions or media into Harmony, the system may become unmanageable. To avoid 
such a serious situation, we decided to employ object-oriented programming using C++ to 
implement the system, and recently the whole system has been updated. The C++ Lan- 
guage provides a sophisticated interface to the Harmony/DB as well as the Harmony/UI. 
Furthermore, using C++, both the encapsulated part and the interface part of each me- 
dia presentation component can be implemented consistently within the object-oriented 
framework. 


6.4 Subobject 


A subobject is stored in the Harmony/DB as a separate object from its parent 
object. Thus, every parent object can be shared among users without any dependency of 
its subobjects, and furthermore the set of subobjects for a parent object can be personally 
defined according to the users. 

To implement such independency of a object from its subobjects, the subobjects are 
loaded into its parent object just before a scenario starts. At the beginning of execution 
of a scenario, Harmony/LM sends a list of subobjects used in the scenario by the following 
message: . 


standby: a list of subobjects 


On receiving this message, the object starts to load the subobjects from Harmony /DB. 


7 Comparison with Related Works 


In [5], to make the significance of our proposed system Harmony more visible, 
we made a brief review of the relevant works in hypermedia systems such as KMS{[]], 
Intermedia(3], ATHENA Muse{6], Elastic Charles[7], Scripted Documents[12] and Trellis[13], 
and compared them with Harmony. In this section, by comparing Harmony with hypertext 
and hypermedia systems which include link semantics, we evaluate our system and discuss 
its advantages. 

Navigation semantics on links in the hypertext document[13, 12, 14] is introduced to 
eliminate user disorientation and high cognitive overhead[15]. In the Trellis system[13], a 
Petri net[16] is introduced to describe link semantics on hypertext document. Prerequiry or 
users’ intention in navigating a document can be described in the Petri net. The navigation 
semantics forms a bipartite graph structure represented as a Petri net model. The basic 
system elements in this Petri net model are contents, window, and button where button 
represents a transition of contents. However, button cannot include multiple semantics and 
only corresponds to a single action in the system. On the other hand, events in Harmony 
can represent multiple semantics. The current system Trellis can not deal with temporal 
and active media, and the underlying Petri net model must be extended for including 
temporal relations among information media. 
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In [12], the path mechanism is introduced on top of the hypertext document. Zell- 
weger introduced the notion of an active entry which can perform actions such as playing 
animation of pictures or playing back voice. An active entry is similar to the notion of ob- 
gectin Harmony, but it does not produce an event in the middle of its action. In Harmony, 
an object can produce events during its action and an event can become a source of a link. 
The path is represented by a script in a document and has no graphical representation. 

According to the above observation, we can say that the link semantics of Harmony 
is very advanced for dealing with temporal and active media. 


8 Conclusion 


In this paper, we presented a design methodology for hypermedia systems including 
temporal and active media, such as music sounds, motion video, and animation based on 
the object-oriented framework. Our link model is based on hyperobject which integrates 
the object-oriented framework and hypermedia model. By the application of our model, we 
have developed a prototype hyperobject system with text, music, graphics, motion video, 
and animation as objects. We have shown thie effectiveness/advantages of our system 
model. The prototype system works well and supports parallel execution in a primitive 
distributed system environment. We evaluated Harmony by comparing it with several well 
known hypertext and hypermedia systems with link semantics. As we are just standing at 
the gate of a multimedia era, various matters including the ones listed below are left for 
our future research. 


Real-time capability 

Since a media object in Harmony is implemented as a process on the UNIX operating 
system, a tight synchronization among multiple media is very hard to realize. For example, 
we cannot guarantee that a music object and a video object start at the same time, although 
we can define such a link description. To satisfy very tight time constraints, operating 
systems with real-time capability or special hardware devices for synchronization will be 
required. 


Extension to a distributed environment 

The current version of Harmony has a network extensible object identifier, and it 
is an example of applications of distributed real-time systems. In order to develop such a 
system completely, the description mechanism of the global ordering of messages among 
multiple processes is important and has to be implemented. 
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Spatiotemporal Editing for HDTV Program Production 


Seiki Inoue Masahiro Shibata 


Science and Technical Research Laboratories, 
NHK(Japan Broadcasting Corporation) 


Abstract 

We have been developing a component image database for scene synthesis. This 
report describes a new scene generation method using that image database and a multi- 
layered image synthesizer. In this method, several component images transferred from 
the database are arranged on multiple layers in spatiotemporal domain and combined to a 
scene or a whole program itself. We call this method "spatiotemporal editing". An 
experimental HDTV(Hi-Vision) system was also developed and usefulness of this 
method was confirmed through actual Hi-Vision program productions. 


1. Introduction 

Recently advanced broadcasting hardware has helped producing diversified media, 
such as satellite broadcasting and CATV, while upgrading the picture quality of these 
media, as represented by HDT V(Hi-Vision). Development of hardware has also created 
innovative image synthesizing techniques as seen in Synthevision” and the video mat 
method”. Meanwhile, frequent use of high-quality images synthesized with these 
advanced techniques is now a major cause of rising TV program production costs. 
Therefore broadcasters have an ardent desire to find some adequately cost-effective 
method to produce high-quality images conforming with various broadcasting media. 

What is currently envisaged is a system which can manipulate images at will on a 
work station. Such a system, however, may need as a prerequisite the developing of not 
only high-speed-operation hardware but a high-performance image synthesizing, editing, 
and storing method as well. 

We have proposed a scene synthesizing method using a component image 
database”. In this report, we will discuss a new image producing method which features 
an innovative idea of spatiotemporal editing evolved from conventional scene 
synthesizing techniques. This method simultaneously carries out image synthesis and 
editing by using images spatially and temporally arranged with a multi-layered image 
synthesizer. In the following sections, we will discuss the spatiotemporal editing method 
and image production processes which implement this method. Also we will examine if 
this method works as conceptualized using an experimental Hi-Vision system we have 
assembled. 


2. Spatiotemporal editing 

In our conventional image production terminology, spatially overlapping an image 
on another image is called "synthesis" and temporally connecting an image with another, 
“editing”. In other words, the synthesis here means mixing a background image with a 
foreground image using the foreground image's key information. Chroma key synthesis 
produces key information from the blue back's color information, while the video mat 
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method manually inputs key information using the painting function of computer 
graphics. When synthesizing several images, the image stored in the farthest depth 
comes first. Since carrying out synthesis in such a fashion requires accurate timing, the 
operator needs a detailed time chart and if he failed in the middle of a synthesizing 
process, he would have to repeat the whole process from its very beginning. To solve 
this problem, it is desirable that several images arranged in the order of depth can be 
synthesized at the same time. In the computer graphics field, a method has been 
proposed for simultaneously synthesizing several objects drawn beforehand with 
respectively different display methods”. This method retains information about the 


object's picture element area (pixel coverage) as an & channel for synthesis. 

Editing. A simple editing job connects images with a cut method but special editing 
methods, such as wipe and dissolving change, are tantamount to synthesizing two 
images using key information. These methods are used to change one image to another 
by temporally altering key information. They somewhat differ from synthesis in that any 
change of key information goes independently from the form of objects in an image. 
Change in the timing of key information (scene change timing), however, relates with 
image content and calls for adequate case-by-case adjustment. 

As discussed above, there is no substantial difference between synthesis and 
editing. Both processes are used for mixing several images using key information and 
need delicate timing adjustment in so doing. Therefore it may be possible to 
simultaneously execute ordinary synthesis and editing processes and compose specific 
scenes or a program as a whole by temporally and spatially positioning relevant images 
and pieces of key information and synthesizing them into an image output. We call this 
entire process "spatiotemporal editing". 


3. New image production system using spatiotemporal editing method 


3.1. System configuration 
Figure 1 (a) shows the configuration of a new image producing system we 
propose. This system synthesizes images with so to speak a stage setting method by 


laying out material images (image plane) and key information (a plane) in a multi-layered 
spatiotemporal structure in accordance with the description of scenes stored in the scene 
database, as illustrated in Figure | (b). Each part of the system plays the following roles: 


[1] Component image database 
The idea of a component image database is detailed in the reference (3) listed at 
the end of this report. In short, it stores and manages material images in the form of 
image information and key information pairs. 


[2] Multi-layered image synthesizer 
This synthesizer has a multi-layered frame memory system which simultaneously 
synthesizes images put into the layers (stage setting synthesis). 
[3] Scene database 


Each scene is defined by the spatiotemporal positions of component images 
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which may comprise the scene. A wipe or dissolving effect can be produced by using 
adequate forms of key information independent from images at the time of defining 
scenes. 







Multi-layered image | Synthesized scene 


synthesizer 






Component image 
database 









Scene database 


(a) System configuration. 


a plane 
Image plane 


Third layer 





First layer Second layer 


(b) Outline of spatiotemporal editing. 


Fig.1 Spatiotemporal editing system. 


3.2. Stage setting synthesis 

Stage setting means flat backgrounds with natural scenery, such as trees and 
mountains, painted on them for use on the stage. Stage setting synthesis is a method of 
generating a quasi-three-dimensional effect by spatially laying out two-dimensional 
images in the depth direction. Each frame memory has image data (R, G, B) and opacity 
data (« : 0 < a < 1) for each picture element. When the foreground image is completely 


opaque (a = 1), component images in the background are hidden behind it and invisible. 
This entire relationship may be formulated as below, on condition that the number 
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of layered frame memories be represented by n, the image data in an arbitrary picture 
element of each layer at an arbitrary time, by f; (i= | ton, f: R, G, or B data), opacity 


data, by o,, and the layer depth from this side to the far side, by f,, f,, f3, ... f,, and 


that the image output f,, and the entire opacity output a, be executed. 


f, = 0) f, + (1-0) [ of, + (1 — on ){03f3 + ... + (1 — O,_}) Onf, }] 


= o,f, + OL Of, + OL 0033 Pica F OL) 17 013...O,-1Onf, (1) 
where : 0; = 1 — G; 
1B (2) 


The above Formula (2) indicates that when at least a term from O, to &, is 1 (completely 
opaque), the formula will represent %, = | (completely opaque). 


The component image database stores material images in the form of f and & pairs. 
This enables synthesizing several component images and registers them as new 
component images. In other words, any component image can be inserted into any layer 
on the multi-layered image synthesizer. This dramatically augments image synthesis 
flexibility compared with conventional methods which require strictly sequential 
synthesis starting from the deepest picture. 

In addition, opacity data attached to each picture element enables both translucent 
display and generation of soft key on the edge of component images. 


4. Experimental system for Hi-Vision images 


4.1. System configuration 

To see if the above-mentioned new image producing system works well and 
efficiently, we have developed an experimental system for Hi-Vision images. Figure 2 
shows the configuration of the experimental system and Figure 3 illustrates the 
configuration of an envisaged image synthesizer. Most of the synthesis material used 
here are still images. 

For synthesis, component images (still images) are transferred from the component 
image database on a magnetic disk to a large-screen frame memory. Images in Hi-Vision 
size are cut out of the frame memory for stage setting image synthesis. 
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Fig.2 Configuration of the experimental system. 
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Fig.3 Configuration of the Hi-Vision image synthesizer. 
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e Component image database 

The component image database, which is constructed on the magnetic disk of the 
Hi-Vision image synthesizer and managed by the host computer, stores still component 
images cut out in arbitrary sizes. The database stores not only these component images 
but also a variety of still image materials, including those larger than Hi-Vision size, 
input via scanner for use in synthesis. 


e Image synthesizer 
The image synthesizer has the following features: 

[1] Equipped with 4-layer large-screen frame memories (2,048 X 2,048 pixels) larger 
than a Hi-Vision size (1,920 X 1,035 pixels). 

[2] Each frame memory independently scrolls at real time (1/60 sec). In other words, 
Hi-Vision size images can be output from any portions of the large-screen frame 
memories. 

[3] The large-screen frame memories not only receive component images from the 
database but also input movie images (Hi-Vision, NTSC) into any desired location in 
them in real-time. 


[4] Each frame memory has a plane ( plane : 2,048 X 2,048 X 8 bits) for opacity data 


so as to execute stage setting synthesis in the depth order. The o plane can be 
scrolled independently. 

[5] Produces a sensation of depth using motion parallax which is caused by moving each 
image at a speed in accordance with the distance from the viewer's visual point. 

[6] In addition to the above-stated image frame memories, the system also has depth 
order defining memories for determining the depth order for each picture element and 
sub-frame memories for displaying menus including icons. 


e Inputting scenes in motion 
The image synthesizer has the following methods for generating moving scenes: 
[1] Scrolling still component images 
Scrolls 4-layer frame memories independently from each other and in real time 
(1/60 sec). 
[2] Moving component images 
For producing the motion of an object (e.g. flapping of a bird), the synthesizer 
lays out on the frame memories a series of still component images which may 
constitute the object's motion as moving component images, synthesizes them by 
each frame at real time, and displays them at any desired portion of the synthesized 
image. A frame memory can store 64 frames of a 256 X 256 pixel picture. 
[3] Inputting movie image 
The synthesizer synthesizes movie images input from external sources (Hi- 
Vision, NTSC) and displays them on a desired portion of the screen. The 
synthesizer uses opacity data prepared within it. It can also input in real time key 
signal outputs from an external chroma key source for use as opacity data. 


Further, the synthesizer can easily generate a variety of scenes by changing 
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component images and/or depth information. 

Control of all the above-mentioned processes is done by the host computer with a 
interactive method. The local computer can reproduce motion data composed on the host 
computer by synchronizing them using vertical synchronization signals or external VTR 
time codes. 


e Scene change 
The formula for synthesizing two images may be expressed from the above- 
mentioned Formula (1), as follows: 


f, = 1 f; + (1 — O)) Of, (3) 


Adequately altering the &, and a, values enables scene changes. Some examples: 
[1] Dissolve 

With o, = 1, &, is changed between 0 and 1. 
[2] Wipe 

With o, = 1, the , plane is independently scrolled (See Figure 4). 


ees 





a2 plane 
(all 1.0) Output 
A fe plane Usa 
-. a1 plane 


fi plane 


a1 
level 
1.0 





position 


Fig.4 Wipe change. 
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4.2. Synthesizing example 

Figure 5 shows a synthesized scene and Figure 6, a wipe change. The scene in 
Figure 5 has been composed by transferring the sky and a pyramid, the balloon, the bird, 
and the coconut tree, in that order, starting from the one (sky and pyramid) located 
deepest in 4-layer component image stocks. The bird image is a moving component 
image, while the other three are still components. Motion is generated by scrolled still 
component images and the moving component image. For composing the flapping of the 
bird, data for one flap, namely, the "bird" area, was cut out from a 26-field NTSC movie 
image and each of the field's data was interpolated into a frame data. Then the 26-frame 
data (128 X 128 pixels X 26 frames) was repeatedly displayed along the bird's flying 
locus thus creating a mock scene as if the bird was flying. 





Fig.5 An example of a synthesized image. 





Fig.6 An example of wipe change. 
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5. Conclusion 

In the foregoing sections, we have proposed a new image producing concept which 
we call "spatiotemporal editing". We have shown that it is possible to implement this 
concept through efficient and flexible image production processes using a multi-layered 
image synthesizer which is combined with an image database. We have also proved the 
concept's feasibility with an experimental system we assembled for that purpose. This 
system has already been used for producing actual Hi-Vision programs and has been 
highly evaluated. 

In order to upgrade the system's performance, we will improve and/or develop the 
following functions: 


[1] Scrolling by a unit less than pixels 
An accuracy in the order of a quarter of a picture element or under is said to be 
necessary for scrolling a picture so it may look natural to the human eye. We need to 
develop a highly accurate scrolling method using an interpolation filter. 


[2] Enlarging/reducing functions 
More attractive image synthesis may be possible if we can change the position of 
component images in their depth direction in real time. We will need real-time 
enlarging/shrinking functions. 


[3] Synchronous VTR control 
At present, VTRs are controlled manually. For spatiotemporal editing of images 
taken from several VTRs, it is necessary to control these VTRs so they may record or 
play back strictly to a reference time chart compiled for such editing. 


[4] Efficient and simple scene data input 
Not only the motion of each component image but the motion of one component 
image in relation to that of another is very important for producing programs with the 
spatiotemporal editing method. We will have to develop a method of easily inputting 
such scene motion data and storing them in a database for management. 


We also have a plan to apply the image producing method proposed in this report to 
the production of video images taken from movie image material using an image 
database. For that purpose, we need a medium which can efficiently store image material 
including key information. Regrettably, however, VTRs we have today are unable to 
store key information together with image material. It is necessary for us to thoroughly 
study possible media and methods to store such information. 
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DIDDLY: Digital’s Integrated Distributed Database LaboratorY 


Ellen Lary 
Database Systems Research 
Digital Equipment Corporation 


DIDDLY integrates multimedia heterogeneous databases and input/output that is audio, video, scanned 
text, keyboard or mouse. In this demonstration, we discuss the underlying architecture of DIDDLY and 
show the system in operation. 


DIDDLY is a base platform and a set of standard services for manipulating multiple types of data. The 
base platform consists of a virtual network facility for communicating data and control information 
between cooperating processes, a control architecture, and a data access architecture. Application pro- 
grammer interfaces (APIs) are provided for each of the base platform architectures. A standard set of ser- 
vices provide for capture and/or presentation of certain existing multimedia datatypes. The entire system is 
database driven and demonstrates the ability to provide a single interface to a network of heterogeneous 
database systems. All interfaces are built using industry standards such as SQL. 


Using a patient management scenario, as well as other examples, we will show how DIDDLY integrates 
text, digitized audio, DECtalk Source Language, DDIF (CDA), IFF images, X window dumps, and full 
motion video into sophisticated applications. In addition, we will discuss data compression techniques that 
achieve up to a 60 to 1 compression ratio. 
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NEURAL ORCHESTRATION: FROM CORTICAL 
SIMULATION TO CORTICAL SYMPHONY 


Matthew Witten *t{ AND Robert E. Wyatt °t 


Abstract. A computational model of signal flow in a vertically organized slab of neural tissue in 
cat area 17 has been developed. The modeled slab covers 500 x 500u? of cortical surface and extends 
vertically through the full depth of the cortex. The complexity of the data visualization requires 
both visual and audio. In this paper we deal with the unique issues of and the complex orchestral 
visualization of the cortical simulation. This leads us to discuss the concepts and formalizations 
necessary for a general theory of visualization 


Key words. Neural Simulation, Neural Orchestration, BioSymphonics'™, Visualization, Symphon- 
ics, Realization, Representation, Actualization, Cognitive Descriptor, Visualization Descriptor 


0.0. Introduction. The structure and the dynamics of the cerebral cortex continues to 
be a central theme for much ongoing experimental and theoretical neurobiological research. While 
a great deal is known about the physiological and synaptic properties of single neurons (Segev et al. 
(1989)), the dynamical behavior of systems of interacting neurons is much less accessible to direct 
experimental study and is thus still poorly understood. Increasingly, formal mathematical models 
and computer simulations make it possible to investigate the dynamical properties of systems of 
neurons. Realistic space-time simulations have been developed by numerous investigators (Sejnowski 
et al.(1989); Wilson and Bower(1989); Wehmeier et al.(1989); Traub et al.(1987, 1988, 1989)). 
Patton (1990,1991a,b) point out that the mammalian visual cortex is an attractive subject for 
computational modeling, since it has been the subject of an enormous body of experimental work. 
In addition, such work is of great theoretical interest. 


Building mathematical models of biological/medical systems is both an art as well as a science. 
We do not know the real world dynamics Wa,(S) of a particular system § . At best, our cognitive 
understanding of the real world § is based upon our knowledge Wyp(S) of the system S 
This knowledge is gained by our observation O(t) of the real world system $ through various 
experimental interventions. That is 


O(t) :Wr(S) — Wxa(S) 


We take this knowledge Wxpr(S) and subsequently develop a cognitive understanding or model 
of § . This cognitive understanding is then turned into one or more representations (models) My 
of that understanding. It is important to be aware of the fact that representations of knowledge 
may be one-to-many in that a particular cognitive understanding may be mapped into numerous 
mathematical representations My, , the set of which we denote by M and My € M 

A model My is actually ann-tuple My = (t,D) where D=DsUDp , t istime, Ds is the 
set of model descriptors which are static in the representation (they do not change in time) and Dp 
is the set of dynamic model descriptors (they do change in time). We will discuss these in greater 
detail in a moment. For now, we shall define visualization as the act of transferring (transforming) 
our cognitive understanding of the real world and a subsequent representation Mz, to a sensoral 
realization V . This realization Y , when actualized, is a visualization. Within this context, is 
clear that a visualization YV is the action of amapping A (the actualization mapping) such that 
the cognitive descriptors in the cognitive model are mapped into the visualization descriptors and 
subsequently actualized. 


+Department of Applications Research and Development, University of Texas System, Center for 
High Performance Computing, BRC, 1.154CMS, 10100 Burnet Road, Austin, TX 78758 - 4497 USA 
*E-—mail: MWITTEN@CHPC.UTEXAS.EDU or MWITTEN@UTCHPC.BITNET 

tDepartment of Chemistry and Institute of Theoretical Chemistry, University of Texas at Austin, 
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DEFINITION [1]. Let A= {51,69,...,6)} be the set of cognitive descriptors in a given cognitive 
model. Let W be the set of available visualization descriptors W = {vy,¥o,...,Va} . Then a 
visualization V is the actualization of the mapping 


A:A—vY 


which may be a one-to-many mapping. 


1.0. Mapping The Biology To A Simulation. The first stage of the problem is 
to map the neurobiology to an appropriate simulation. We begin our development by discussing the 
neurobiology and the method by which we have developed the simulation component of this project. 


1.1. Modeling the Visual Cortex. The mammalian cerebral cortex is the most 
complex structure on Earth. It possesses a wide variety of cell classes interconnected in intricate 
ways. Cortical connectivity is both highly divergent in that many neurons synapse onto any given 
cell, and highly divergent in that each neuron contributes synaptic output to many other neurons. 
In addition, the signaling properties of the neurons themselves are highly non-linear. In such a 
situation, a knowledge of the anatomical connectivity of the system and the signaling properties 
of its neurons is far from sufficient to make the collective dynamical behavior and function of the 
cortical network intuitively obvious. Furthermore, the dynamical behavior of systems of interacting 
neurons is not readily accessible to direct experimental study. 

In recent years computational modeling has emerged as a powerful tool for understanding com- 
plex systems of interacting components, including neural systems (Sejnowski et. al. 1988; Wilson 
and Bower 1989). A number of investigators have developed computational models of subcorti- 
cal neuronal structures incorporating a substantial degree of anatomical and physiological realism. 
These include the cerebellum (Pellionisz and Linas 1977; Pellionisz et. al. 1977; Houk 1990), the 
hippocampus (Traub et. al. 1988), the pyriform cortex (Wilson and Bower 1988, 1989) and the 
olfactory bulb (Li 1990;Li and Hopfield 1998; Freeman 1979). These models have been useful in 
elucidating the mechanisms of oscillatory and elliptic activity in the hippocampus (Traub et. al. 
1987; Traub ez. al. 1988), and have suggested mechanisms for the distributed storage and accessing 
of olfactory information in pyriform cortex (Wilson and Bower 1988). 

A computational model of a small path of mammalian visual cortex would be useful for a 
number of purposes, including understanding the dynamics of cortical activity flow, the generation 
of cortical oscillations by recurrent excitation, and the emergence of the receptive field properties of 
cortical cells from their connectivity and physiological properties (Patton, Thomas, and Wyatt 1990; 
Patton, Thomas, and Wyatt 1991la,b). We are currently developing such a model of visual cortex 
for the investigation of these questions. Among the challenges to be overcome in its creation is the 
generation of a network whose connectivity incorporates available knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of mammalian visual cortex. Here we describe a method of generating an appropriate 
pattern of connections for a model of the vertical organization of primary visual cortex. The network 
generated by these methods is then subjected to simulation of the input fibers and the activity of 
the system is followed by integrating a large system of coupled first-order nonlinear differential 
equations. The primary output is the activity of each neuron for hundreds of discretized time steps. 
The model to be described was written using Fortran code and implemented on a Stardent 2000 
Graphics Mini-Supercomputer and the Cray Y-MP supercomputer. 


2.0 A Model of Cortical Connectivity. The next sections of this paper discuss 
the various neural components and the methods by which the neural positions and connections were 


developed. 


2.1. Overall Geometry of the Model. The slab of cortical tissue modeled here is 
bounded laterally by asquare 500um on each edge, extending 1500um from the surface of the 
brain down to the white matter. Neurons are distributed in three dimensions through 6 cortical 
laminae, three of which have been further subdivided into sublaminae. The thickness assigned each 
lamina and sublamina approximates the data of Beaulieu and Colonnier (1983) for cat visual cortex. 
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The model described here is intended to represent only the features of the vertical organization 
of visual cortex. In future work, features of its horizontal organization, including the clustering of 
pyramidal neurons and their apical dendrites (Fleischhauer 1974); and long range lateral connections 
(Mitchson and Crick 1982; Gilbert and Wiesel 1983) will be added. 


2.2. Cell and Afferent Morphologies: Stick Neurons. Each neuron in the 
model was given a highly schematic three dimensional axonal and dendritic arbor, consisting of line 
segments, so as to model a specific morphological cell type. Seven types of pyramidal cells whose 
differing morphologies were based on the descriptions of Lund et. al. (1979) (see Table {1]) were 
placed in layers 2-6 (except layer 4b). Peters and Regidor (1981) recognize eleven different mor- 
phological classes of non-pyramidal cells. Based on their descriptions and camera lucida drawings, 
stick arbors were devised for each of these cell classes as described in Table [1]. In all, 17 model 
cell types were constructed. The construction of each cell type required about 100 lines of Fortran 
code. Calls to DI-300 graphics subroutines (from Precision Visuals, Inc.) provided the capability to 
plot each stick model within the cortical slab. Plots for the various cell types used in the model are 
shown in Figures 1 and 2. Two major classes of cortical thalamic afferents, X and Y fibers, 
have their terminal arbors in visual cortex. These afferents have been included in the model, but 
they are modeled in a somewhat different fashion than are the intrinsic neurons listed in Table [1]. 
Individual thalamic afferents arborize over a broad area of cortical surface, sometimes as much as a 
square millimeter. In order to achieve a broad dispersal of axon terminals throughout such an arbor, 
we chose to abandon the convention of modeling the axonal arbors as sticks. Instead each afferent 
arbor is modeled as a series of cylindrical volumes extending through each lamina or sublamina in 
which terminal arborization has been reported. 


2.3. Distribution of Neurons in Laminae. In each model cortical lamina, cells 
were distributed in three dimensions according to pseudorandom numbers chosen for the z,y, and 
z coordinates. The abundance of each morphological cell class in the model was estimated using 
data from the experimental literature (Beaulieu and Clonnier 1983, Gabbott and Somogyi 1986, 
Lund et. al. 1983). The estimates of relative cell number used in the model for each cell class are 
summarized in Table [2]. 


2.4. Establishing Neuron Connectivity. In order to model the interactions be- 
tween neurons in the model cortical network, it is necessary to specify the synaptic connectivity of 
the network. The location of each connection with respect to presynaptic and postsynaptic soma 
must be specified so that propagation times and signal strengths may be assigned. In the model, 
synaptic connection are assigned based on proximity between the arbor of the presynaptic neuron 
and the dendrite or soma of the postsynaptic cell. The model cortical slab is divided into 3000 
cubical boxes, each 50yum on aside, and each labeled by a unique integer index. For each model 
neuron, the indices of the boxes through which the axonal arbor line segments pass are stored in 
an array AXON. The box indices of the boxes through which the dendritic arbor line segments 
pass are stored in an array DEND. The box index of each cell’s soma is stored in an array SOMA. 
A particular neuron might have ramifications passing through hundreds of boxes. A connection is 
assigned whenever one cell’s AXON array contains an index which is also a member of another cell’s 
DEND or SOMA array. A connection may be thought of as representing one or several synapses. 
Figure 3 illustrates boxes drawn around the dendrites (thick lines) and axons (thin lines) for two 
neurons; the axon from the upper neuron ”connects” to the dendrites from the lower neuron in the 
four cross-hatched boxes. It should be noted that each model neuron might be better thought of as 
a cluster of spatially extended boxes than as a simple assemblage of line segments, with the boxes 
representing the ramifying space filling fine structure of the axonal and dendritic arbors. 


2.5. Connectivity Generated by the Model: The Connection Matrix. A 
distinctive feature of neocortex is that the connectivity of its cells is highly divergent and highly 
convergent (Douglas and Martin 1990; Martin 1988). A typical neuron receives synaptic input from 
hundreds of other cells, each of which makes only a few synaptic contacts with it. This neuron in 
turn projects to hundreds of other neurons, synapsing only a few times on each. About 19,600 
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cortical neurons lie beneath a 500 x 500um? patch of the binocular portion of cat primary visual 
cortex (Beaulioeu and Colonnier 1983). This volume of cat primary visual cortex contains about 
116 million synapses, amounting to an average of 6000 synaptic connections per cell (Beaulieu 
and Colonnier 1985). 

The pattern of connections generated by the cortical anatomy model can be represented by 
means of a connection matrix (Figure 4). The connection matrix indicates the connectivity of each 
cortical cell class in the model with every other cortical cell class in the model. It consists of a 
rectangular array of 1,443 boxes which together represent all possible conjunctions of the 39 
possible presynaptic cell classes with the 37 possible postsynaptic cell classes ( X and Y 
afferents synapse onto other cells but do not receive synaptic connections). The shading in the 
boxes indicates the value of the connection number Z , where Z= (C./C:) x 100% . CG 
is the number of connections which the numbers of the presynaptic cell class make with members 
of the postsynaptic cell class. C; is the total number of connections occurring in the cortical 
slab model. White squares indicate a complete absence of connections between the cell classes in 
question. Darker shades indicate more connections. 

The plot shows, first, that all possible connections between cell classes do not occur in the model. 
592 pairs of cell classes (about 41% of the possible pairs) exhibit no connections with one another. 
The pattern of connections generated by the model does possess structure and specificity. Secondly, 
when connections do occur between cell classes the number of connections for any one cell class pair 
tends to be small: 771 pairs of connected cell classes each exhibit less than 0.25% of all connections. 
The only connections which are more abundant than this are those between the classes of pyramidal 
cells in the model and those between pyramidal cells and thalamic afferents. The most abundant 
connections in the model are represented by the input received by layer 4 and layer 6 pyramidal cells. 
The abundance of connections between pyramidal cell classes in the model is due to the numerical 
abundance of the cells themselves. 

Cells in the superfical layers (1,2,3) of the model cortex receive most of their input from other 
cells in the superficial layers, with the layer 5 pyramidal cells supplying one the few major sources 
of deep input to the superficial layers. Cells in the middle(4), and deep (5,6) layers receive extensive 
input from throughout the depth of the cortex. Pyramidal cells in the superficial layers of the model 
cortex tend to receive synaptic input primarily from within these, but to send output throughout 
the depth of the cortex. Deep layers but pyramidal cells receive input from throughout the depth 
of the cortex. Layer 5 pyramidals also send output to almost every cell class of the cortex. Layer 6 
pyramidal output is more restricted, with no output reaching layers 1 and 2, and only basket cells 
receiving layer 4 pyramidal input in layer 3a. 


3.0 Modeling Cortical Physiology. In the upcoming sections we discuss the devel- 
opment of the physiological dynamics and its subsequent relationship to the cortical connections 
developed in the previous discussion. 


3.1. Cell Physiology. A great deal of experimentally derived physiological data was used 
to simulate the properties of cortical neurons in this model. All membrane potentials were scaled 
to the range [0.0-1.0].These scaled voltages are referred to as activities, with the correspondence 
between membrane potential M and activity V given by: 


fs (M + 88mV) 
~  133mV 


The lower bound, V=0.0 , corresponds to M =—88mV _ , which is taken to be the lowest 
membrane potential reached by a fast spiking cell following development of the action potential. 
The upper bound, V = 1.0 , corresponds to a membrane potential of M = +45mV , the average 
value at peak height of an action potential spike (McMormick et.al., 1985). 

In the dynamical equations, all activities were initialized at rest. An average resting membrane 
potential of M = —75mV was used (Connors et. al. 1982), which corresponds to a rest activity 
of Vo=0.1 . The firing threshold used is M =—50mV+9mV (Connors et. al., 1082), which 
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(1) 


corresponds to the activity range V = 0.286+0.067 . The threshold activity for each neuron was 
chosen at random from within this interval. 

Deviations from the rest activity arise once signals start to arrive externally from the thalamus 
and intracortically from other spiking neurons. Excitation or inhibition, however, does not reach 
a postsynaptic neuron instantaneously. The model incorporates a delay in signal arrival that is 
made up of both the time taken to travel along the presynaptic axon, as well as a synaptic delay. 
A minimum synaptic delay of 0.5msec was used, based on findings for neuro-muscular junctions 
(Aidley 1978;Shepherd 1979). 

A synaptic delay in the range from 0.5 to 1.0 msec was randomly assigned for each connection. 
The speed of signal conduction along the slow X fibers from the thalamus ranges from 18-25msec 
and along the fast Y — fibers from 30-40msec (Stone and Dreher 1982). Each X and Y fiber 
in the model was randomly assigned a conduction velocity from within these ranges. The axons 
of intracortical neurons in the model were assigned velocities randomly selected between 0.3 and 
0.6msec (Swadloe et. al., 1978; Swadlow, 1974). Signal propagation along a dendrite was taken to 
be passive electronic spread and therefore to be practically instantaneous. 


3.2. Equations for Cell Activities. The equations governing the time dependence 
of the activity for each neuron depend upon whether the activity, Vi(t) , is below or above the 
firing threshold, 6; , for the neuron. These two dynamic regimes have an important functional 
significance in the network. In the suprathreshold regime, the neuron sends signals over its axon to 
other cells, but does not receive signals. By contrast, in the subthreshold regime, the neuron receives 
signals from other neurons, but cannot transmit signals. Within a short time interval, signals arrive 
from a relatively small number of firing neurons. These two regimes are considered below. 


a. Subthreshold regime, V;(t) < 9; 


In this case, all of the incoming signals to neuron i are summed together in the cell body. The 
rate of change in the activity is then given by the coupled system of Ist order nonlinear differential- 


delay equations: 
dV; Vi(t) — Vo) (+) (-) 
MH = OW) SMH - vd, O 
where 
e — UO =v) is the relation term which acts to return V; to the rest activity, Vo . The 


relaxation rate is governed by 17 , the relaxation time. In this study, the value t=7 msec 
was used (Connors et. al., 1982; Tetusa et. al., 1981). 


e re) is the total excitatory input, including both thalamic and intracortical contributions. 


e x(t) in the total inhibitory input, from cortical inhibitory presynaptic neurons. 
e —YV,(t) gates the inhibitory input and prevents V,(t) from dropping below the value 0. 


The two input terms, (t) and yO) , are given by summing over all presynaptic 
neurons to which neuron i is connected. Connections neuron i receives from neuron j are 
divided into two categories; somatic and dendritic connections. Currently, this distinction is made 
solely for the purposes of assigning different propagation times for the two cases. No distinction in 
terms of connection strength is made. The summation is as follows: 


(+) 3s 3 
YO = DL kiln se - af) + Wf s(t - A) 
j 


where 


d : aa 5 5 ; 
e ni2), ay are the number of somatic or dendritic connections between neurons i and j . 


e kj; is the connection strength (synaptic efficacy) between neurons i and j . In the 
present study, the connection strength is held fixed at a value of 0.05 for all connections 17 
Continuous activation of such a synapse for 1 msec would be sufficient to raise a typical model 
neuron to firing threshold. 
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(2) 


(3) 


e S(t —Aj;) is the signal function which allows for delay in the signal leaving neuron j and 
arriving at neuron i . The signal function is 1ifneuron i spiked at the earlier time (t — Ai) 
, and is zero otherwise. 

e Aj; is the average signal delay time (for either somatic or dendritic connections), which 
includes the average propagation time for axonal condition between the soma of neuron j and 
the connection, plus a random synaptic delay time between 0.5 and Imsec. In general, neuron 
j makes multiple connections onto neuron i and the delay time is calculated by averaging 
over the delay times for the individual paths. 


The dynamical equations, together with the initial conditions and specification of the thalamic 
input signals, define an initial value problem. In this study, the thalamic input fibers are pulsed 
between to and to +A , with to=0.2msec and A=O.lmsec . The system of differential 
equations was integrated with the forward Euler algorithm, with a time step of 0.03msec or 0.05msec. 
b. Suprathreshold regime, V;(t) > 0; 

When the activity for neuron i exceeds the threshold value, the differential equation for this 
neuron is not integrated during the firing sequence. Instead, the activity is computed from an 
analytic spike function, Gj;(t—t,) , where t, is the time at which this neuron reached threshold. 
G(r) (where r=t—t,) ) has different values, depending upon the type of neuron that is firing 
and the firing state that it is in. Three types of action potential patterns are described elsewhere 
(Patton et. al. 1991). 

After firing, each cell, based on the experimental findings of Anderson et. al. (1978), and Wax- 
man and Swadlow (1977), was given an absolute refractory period of Imsec. The cell remained 
hyperpolarized during this period. After the end of the absolute refractory period, the cell’s mem- 
brane potential was again governed by the subthreshold regime equations, and, in the absence of 
other inputs, recovered from hyperpolarization in about 9 msec. 


4.0 Dynamical Behavior of the Model. 


4.1. Simulation Conditions. The results reported here are the product of a series of 
simulation runs in which we sought to characterize the response of the cortical slab to the delivery 
of a brief stimulus to the thalamic afferents. The stimulus was a 0.1msec long pulse delivered 
simultaneously to each thalamic afferent at the base of the cortical slab. The stimulus paradigm 
was intended to model the delivery of an electrical stimulus to the fibers leading from the thalamus 
to the cortex, as occurs in experiments aimed at determining neuronal response latencies. Except 
where stated otherwise, the model slab contained 5% of the true number of neurons contained in 
such a slab of cat visual cortex, or about 980 cells (Beaulieu and Colonnier 1985). All synaptic 
weights k;; were set equal to the value 0.05. At this value, continual activation of one connection 
for lmsec is sufficient to raise a cell to firing threshold. The response of the slab to the stimulus was 
computed using integration time steps of 0.05msec. 


4.2. Behavior of the Model Cortical Slab Under Stimulation. The pro- 
gram DYNAMIC competes the activity of each neuron in the model slab as a function of time. 
Activities of individual selected neurons can be displayed (Patton et. al. 1990). Another way of 
representing the behavior of the model cortical slab in response to thalamic afferent stimulation is 
in terms of average activity levels rather than numbers of firing cells. In Figure 5, average activity 
is shown as a function of cortical depth and time for a period of 4.9msec or 98 integration time 
steps. The vertical extent of the 1500um slab was divided into 30 50m thick levels. The mean 
activity in each level was computed by summing the activity of the neurons in the level and dividing 
by the number of such neurons. The graph shows that activity in the model begins earliest in the 
cortical layers where thalamic afferents arborize; 4a, 4b, and 6, with a mean activity above 0.15 
being reached about 0.6msec after stimulation. Activity then spreads to layer 5 and the superficial 
layers, with the 0.15 mean activity level being reached about 1.5msec after stimulation in layers 5 
and 2+3a, and about 2.7msec after stimulation in layer 1. The time delay for spread of activity in 
the cortical slab has been compared to experimental data (Patton et. al. 199la); the agreement is 
quite good. 
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4.3. Radiosity Rendering of Dynamic Data. An excellent method to visualize 
neurobiological data has recently been developed by Driver and Buckalew (1991), Witten(1990). 
Using radiosity rendering methods, cell bodies in the cortical slab are given a radiative intensity 
that is keyed to the neuron activity. When the neuron activity goes above threshold, the neuron 
changes color from blue to red and then yellow to white as the peak firing activity is reached. In 
addition to this change of color, the radiative intensity of the small polyhedron representing the cell 
body increases rapidly with cell activity, so that the neuron appears to emit increasingly intense 
white light as the peak activity is reached. 

Due to our inability to include color pictures, we are unable to illustrate an actual picture of the 
simulation. Videotape is available from the first author. The figure is a rectangular slab, divided 
into six layers. The neurons are distributed throughout the slab and illuminate as a function of 
their activity at a given frame time point. The color of the neuron is proportional to the activity. 
When an activity exceeds a predefined voltage, the neuron produces a burst of light and, using the 
methods of radiosity, is seen to glow for the period of time it exceeds the firing threshold. Each 
frame also shows a color - voltage reference bar so that the viewer may observe the level of activity 
as a function of color. Finally, time step and level activity are also displayed. To the right of the 
cortical slab is shown the color scale which ranges from blue at low activity to white at peak activity. 
To the far left of the slab is a time bar, which increases vertically as time increases from the start 
of the simulation sequence. In addition, to the immediate left of the slab is plotted the average 
neuron activity in each of 30 50yum_ thick horizontal slices through the slab. In this simulation, 
the cortical slab contains about 600 neurons, some of which are firing. As they do so, white light is 
emitted and illuminates the surrounding neurons. Frames of the sequence were rendered at the rate 
of about 3 frames/minute. Each frame was stored on videodisk, which permitted the entire sequence 
of portions thereof to be viewed interatively. 


5.0 Mapping From Simulation to Symphony. In viewing the videotape of the 
simulation of this model, we realized that a musical track would be necessary. First, the track 
was viewed as being merely background music. Various tracks were used and most of the viewers 
considered Vivaldi’s Concerto in B minor for Four Violins, Op.3 No.10 an appropriate choice. An 
equally interesting alternative was to use Wendy Carlos’s/Benjamin Folman’s Switched-On Bach 
Brandenberg Concerto No.3. The combination of listening to these two musical tracks and our 
need to extend the information content of the soundless video lead to the concept of letting the 
simulation generate its own electronic audio track. The ear is an extremely useful pattern analysis 
system. Conceptually, if the simulation were biologically accurate, it might be that different organic 
brain disorders, when modeled might be not only visually different, but different in their musical 
signature. In addition, the combination of visual information, coupled to an audio actualization, 
might provide information that neither would provide separately. 


Previously, we discussed the concept of visualization descriptors. We pointed out that there 
were two obvious descriptor types; static and dynamic. For example, in our neural simulation, we 
might consider the set Ds ={Pn,Tn,Ln} where P, = {(z,y) position of the nth neuron} , 
T, = { neuron type of nth neuron} , CL, = {level or layer position of the nth neuron} . A set 
Dp of dynamic descriptors might be the voltage of the nth neuron and the radiosity or glow level 
of the nth neuron. 

In order to build a BioSymphonic visualization environment, we clearly need the concept of a 
DESCRIPTOR and an associated DESCRIPTORETYPE. These concepts are tied down using an adjectival 
predecessor for the DESCRIPTOR . For example, MODELEDESCRIPTOR. Hence, within the context of 
the cortical model, we might define MODELEDESCRIPTOR NEURON-TYPE. Associated with each DE- 
SCRIPTOR is the DESCRIPTORETYPE. For NEURON-TYPE, we might consider assigning it a STATIC 
type as it will not change during the course of the visualization process. Hence, we would make 
use of the command MODELEDESCRIPTORETYPE NEURON-TYPE : STATIC. The introduction of labels 
and label types automatically implies that the system must allow editing of both label and label 
types. In addition, we have built into the system a type checking between sonic labels and model 
descriptor lables. For example, we would not assign voltage to MIDI note number. This is a type 
mismatch as we would normally assign the type as follows SOVICEDESCRIPTOR MIDI-NOTE-NUMBER 
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and SONICEDESCRIPTORETYPE: STATIC. 

To assign a particular model descriptor to a particular visualization descriptor, we use the LINK 
command, followed by the two descriptors to be linked. For example, LINK MIDI-NOTE-NUMBER TO 
NEURON-TYPE. If there are any predefined links or type mismatches, the system will warn the user 
in an X-windows ERROR MESSAGE WINDOW. Other windows include LINK STATUS and EDIT OBJECT 
where OBJECT may be any DESCRIPTOR or DESCRIPTORETYPE. The details of the system are available, 
in preprint form, in another paper. 

The system is developed for a UNIX, X-windows environment. It currently runs over a network of 
SUN SPARC Station IPC’s, 1+’s. These SUNS are connected to a CRAY YMP8/864 (for simulation 
and numerical computation), and a CONVEX C220 (for database access). 

For our initial simulations, we chose to map the cortical levels onto octaves, the neuron type 
onto a twelve tone scale in a given octave, and the volume onto the firing voltage. This leads to a 
somewhat confusing musical scenario. We are currently in the process of developing a more complex 
mapping that will allow for additional musical features such as attack and delay to be mapped onto 
the simulation. 
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TABLE 1 


MORPHOLOGIES AND LAMINAR DISTRIBUTION OF CELL CLASSES AS USED IN MODEL@ 
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@Morphologies for pyramidal neurons based on Lund et. al. (1979). 


opposite sides of soma; at end of each 


axon rises vertically from soma, length 75p; 
then 8 branches, eee om Lig to 115p, 


axon a eBE 200) from soma; there are 10 horizontal 
branches, length 50-100 


10 axonal branches spherically symmetric about soma; 
enatn -100 
axon descends to white matter 


, then 


axon drops 40p from soma,50-100y horizontal, then 


axon down to tite matter (to the 18, 19, and Clare- 
Bishop areas); axonal branching in layer 5b (branch 
length 50-100); axon collateral starts 1002 below 
soma, horizontal meanest length 50p, men vertical 


axon down to white matter (to the 18, 19, and ‘Clare- 
Bishop areas); axon down to layer 5a, then branching 
in Frese ee a oe axon collateral starts Ste 


axon eon soa to "white matter; abilcharal starts 
ai ey soma, runs 50p horizontal, then up to 


no ‘axonal prgjection to white matter; axon up to 
layers 2&3a; collateral drops 504 from soma, then 
50 eens with oe projection up to layers 


axon down to white ater collateral drops 50u from 
soma, oy — ee then vertical up to layers 


axon to white matey (LGN); collateral to layer 4 
starts ea below soma, then 50, vertically up to 


axon in layer 6 





Morphologies and laminar distributions of 


non-pyramidal cell classes based on Peters and Regidor (1981). 
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TABLE 2 


CELL DISTRIBUTION USED IN MODEL 





excitatory cells = 79.4% inhibitory cells = 20.6% Total = 100% 


4Notation for cell types (based on the terminology of Peters and Regidor 


(1981)). 


b 
bp 
c 
db 
em 
h 

p 
pn 
s 
sm 
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basket 

bipolar 

chandelier 

double bouquet (sparsely spinous bitufted) 

elogate multipolar (basket cells of layer 6) 

horizontal 

pyramidal 

pyramidal in layer 6, does not project to dLGN 

spinous stellate 

spherical multipolar (small multipolar and sparsely spinous 
Stellate cells, sparsely spinous cells of layer 6) 
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Figure[1] 


Figure[2] 


Figure[3] 


Figure[4] 


Figure[5] 


Schematic morphologies of cortical pyramidal cells in the model for layers 2-6. The construction 
of the line segment arbors is based upon data presented in Lund (1979), The neurons are shown 
embedded within a rectangular cortical slab which extends through the entire depth of the cortex 
and is 500um ona side. Laminar boundaries are indicated. The location of each lamina is 
shown in la. A scale marker to the right of each slab indicates a distance of 200um . 


Schematic morphologies of cortical non-pyramidal cells as used in model. The construction of 
the line segment arbors is based upon the descriptions of Peters and Regidor (1981). The model 
neurons are shown embedded in a cortical slab as in Figure 1. The cell types plotted, and the 
layers in which they occur, is as indicated below each slab. 


The shaded boxes illustrate how bor connections between the axon (thin lines) from the upper 
neuron are established with the dendrites (thick lines) from the lower neuron. 


The connection matrix shows the number of synaptic connections occurring between each pos- 
sible pairing of cell classes in the model. Presynaptic cell classes are indicated on the left, the 
postsynaptic cell classes at the top. The gray level in each box indicates the value of the con- 
nection number Z (as defined in the text) for the given pair of cell classes. The gray scale at 
the right indicates the range of Z values associated with each gray level. Only pairs of cell 
classes with a conne tion number of 0 are indicated by white squares. Pairs having connection 
numbers > 2.50 are indicated by black squares. Intermediate gray levels represent bins having 
the indicated upper bound. The number of pairs of cell classes associated with each connection 
number gray level is indicated. 


Contour map showing average activity in the cortical slab following stimulation for 0.1msec at 
the time indicated by ‘stim’. The vertical axis shows cortical laminae 1-6, while time (in msec) 
following stimulation is shown on the horizontal axis. The contours (0.15, 0.25, 0.35, 0.45, and 
0.55) show the spread of activity through the laminae. 
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MediaView: An Editable Multimedia Publishing System 
Developed with an Object-Oriented Toolkit 


Richard L. Phillips 
Los Alamos National Laboratory 
rlp@lanl.gov 


Abstract 


MediaView is an editable multimedia publication system, a feature that sets it apart from any system 
currently or previously available. It achieves power, flexibility, and ease of use through the familiar cut, 
copy, and paste exemplar normally applied only to text in WYSIWYG word processors. In MediaView all 
components are manipulated this way. MediaView was developed on a NeXT computer using the object- 
oriented development system called NeXTstep. The powerful base classes defined there, coupled with 
Objective-C features like dynamic binding, enabled MediaView to be developed in a short time but with a 
rich feature set. Two key subclasses of NeXTstep objects give MediaView its strengths. Through them, 
arbitrarily complex multimedia components can be installed in a document and then copied and pasted, just 
as if they were words. MediaView has two document formats — one for compactness and speed and one 
for interchange with other applications and other computers. The latter format is based on a hierarchical 
file system, which is well suited to UNIX but also to other systems, like that found on a Macintosh. 


1. Introduction 


MediaView is a multimedia digital publication system that was designed to be flexible and free from 
restrictions. It was also designed to take maximum advantage of the media-rich hardware and software 
capabilities of the NeXT [1] computer, including the features of the NeXTdimension [2] sub-system. Since 
MediaView does not tacitly impose the publisher’s agenda on the reader, it is an extremely general system 
and is free of artificial structure and inconvenient metaphors. 


MediaView is easy to use and understand. It is based on the what-you-see-is-what-you-get 
(WYSIWYG) word processor metaphor, something familiar to most computer users. In addition to text, 
that metaphor is extended to include all multimedia components. And like text, these components are 
subject to the select/cut/copy/paste paradigm, making them as simple to manipulate as words. As a result, 
powerful and complex MediaView documents can be constructed by non-specialists. Also, anything 
MediaView displays on the screen can be printed, or captured as a PostScript or TIFF file for processing by 
other systems. 


In addition to the expected multimedia components like graphics and audio, MediaView supports 
several non-traditional components. These include full color images; object-based animations; image- 
based animations; live video; mathematics; and custom, dynamically loadable components. To provide 
such a range of capabilities, MediaView fully exploits the platform integration and media richness of 
NeXT, NeXTstep, and NeXTdimension. 


Figure 1 shows the primary MediaView window. The summary view is a scrolling list of the names of 
the documents currently loaded in MediaView. The highlighted item is the document presently being 
manipulated, which is displayed in the scrollable content view. 

A complete description of MediaView from the user’s perspective will appear in [3]; technical details 


are emphasized here. 
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Hierarchical B-Spline Refinement 
David R. Forsey and Richard H. Bartels 


Computer Graphics Laboratory, Department of Computer Science 
University of Waterloo, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada N2L 3G1 


Refinement is us 7 spline curve or 
surface during e Con ft en t Vi e W the change of 
control vertices : rve while leaving 
control vertices in other regions unaffected. For tensor-product surfaces, however, 
refinement is not local in the sense that it causes control vertices far from a region of interest 
to change as well as changing the control vertices that influence the region. However, with 
some care and understanding it is possible to restrict the influence of refinement to the 
locality at which an editing effect is desired. We present a method of localizing the effect of 
refinement through the use of overlays, which are hierarchically controlled subdivisions. We 
also introduce two editing techniques that are effective when using overlays: one is direct 
surface manipulation through the use of edit points and the other is offset referencing of 
control vertices. 


i CR Categories and Subject Descriptors: 1.3.5 [Computer Graphics]: Computational 
vii Geometry and Object Modeling — Curve, surface, solid, and object representations; 





Figure 1. MediaView Main Window 


2. The Structure of MediaView 


MediaView owes a measure of its capability to the underlying object-oriented NeXTstep environment 
[4]. The major components of NeXTstep are the Window Manager, the Application Kit and the Interface 
Builder. The Application Kit was most important to the development of MediaView, closely followed by 
the Interface Builder. 


The Application Kit is a collection of about 50 classes of commonly used graphics user interface 
objects. The application programmer’s interface to the Application Kit is based on Objective-C [5]. The 
style of programming in NeXTstep is to subclass objects in the Application Kit and then to override default 
behavior or add new behavior. While one’s application-specific code can be written in ordinary C, 
MediaView has benefitted greatly from being programmed primarily in Objective-C. 


Nearly all classes defined in the Application Kit were used in the development of MediaView, but two, 
Text and View, played a critical role. Figure 2 depicts the entire inheritance hierarchy of the Application 
Kit. Everything descends from the Object class and inherits its properties. The Responder class, so named 
because it responds to events, is an important subclass, as evidenced by the fact that most other kit objects 
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descend from it. 


paste are inherited by its subclasses. 


NXCursor 
~ NXimage 
NXimageRep 


NXBitmaplmageRep 
NXEPSIimageRep 
~ NXCustomImageRep 


One of its descendants is the View class, which provides a structure for drawing. 
Descended from that is the Text class, whose basic function is to display and edit text. The Text class 
forms the basis for the WYSIWYG metaphor of MediaView. That means that functions like copy and 


PopUpList 


~ Font ~ NXCachedimageRep 


FontManager i PrintPanel 
i PageLayout 
~ Printinfo Pane] vrresssesseeeesssnsneeenenenesenenenenenens $ SavePanel OpenPanel 
‘-- NXColorPanel 
~ Responder 
~ Text MediaViewText 


VOW mere Control 


[ Box 
NXSplitView 


ScrolilView 
§. ClipView 


y NXBrowser 

: Matrix 

+ Button 

i TextField 

+ Slider 

i. Scroller 

< NXColorWell 


Pasteboard 


~~ Speaker 
~ Listener 


 NXJourmaler 

ie FormCell 

ActionCell svseeeematenaecenececentnein ButtonCell MenuCell 
 TextFieldCell 

© SliderCell 


NXBrowserCell 
Palieciicrsactetetpsans : 


SelectionCell 





Figure 2. Application Kit Classes 


The multimedia components of MediaView are actually subclasses of the View class that are installed 
in a subclass of Text and appear to the Text object as just another character. It is up to the View subclass to 
implement whatever behavior is appropriate for that component. Part of that behavior is to properly 
participate in editing operations, like copy and paste. This requires that they respond to object instance 
archiving (writing) and unarchiving (reading) methods which are invoked by the parent Text object when 
the user performs an editing operation. Aside from that, the multimedia components (Views) can be 
arbitrarily powerful and complex. Some idea of the range of possibilities can be gleaned from Figure 2 by 
noting the variety of classes that descend from View. Of course, since Text descends from View, 
components based on Text objects can themselves be embedded in a Text object. This feature is used to 
produce the digital equivalent of a Post-it note. 


2.1. MediaView Subclasses 


Installation of multimedia components into a document relies upon the ability to insert subclasses of 
the Cell class into the data structure of an instance of the Text class. In general, Cells provide rudimentary 
capabilities for the display of text and icons, but here they merely act as a place holder. It is up to the 
developer to implement methods for the cell’s default behavior, such as how it should be highlighted, react 
to events and draw itself. More important, the developer must implement all subclasses of the View class 
that give the multimedia components their distinctive behaviors. 


Two fundamental subclasses form the basis for implementation of MediaView documents. They are 
MediaViewCell, a subclass of Cell, and MediaViewText, a subclass of Text. The MediaViewCell class 
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provides all the required behaviors of Cell and implements the methods needed for cutting, copying, pasting 
and writing/reading multimedia components to and from files. Figures 3 and 4 show where these classes fit 
in the Application Kit hierarchy and some key methods for each subclass. 


Methods of MediaViewCell 


new; 
setView: (View *)aView controlView: (id) parent; 
(id) supportView; 
calcCellSize: (NXSize *)s; 
drawSelf: (NXRect *)r inView:text; 
highlight: (const NXRect *)cellFrame 
inView:controlView lit: (BOOL) flag; 
(BOOL) trackMouse: (NXEvent *)theEvent 
inRect: (const NXRect *)cellFrame 
ofView:controlView; 
writeRichText: (NXStream *)stream forView:text; 
readRichText: (NXStream *)stream forView:text; 
free; 


Cell ~~ MediaViewCell -—~ 





Figure 3. The MediaViewCell Class 


The MediaViewText class overrides the default delete, cut, copy and paste methods of Text. In addition, it 
provides a dynamic runtime inventory of the structure of a MediaView document, keeping track of the 
addition, deletion and movement of multimedia components within the text stream. Also, through this 
inventory, it is possible to send messages to components that exhibit special behavior. For example, one 


can instruct an animation component to begin its action when the user scrolls it to a position of visibility in 
the document window. 


Methods of MediaViewText 














typedef struct 
{ 


SEL theMethod; 
id objectl; 
id object2; 

}) BroadcastInfo; 


@interface MyViewText :Text 
HashTable *inventory; 


adjustScroll:(NXRect *)newVisible; 
addView: (id) view; 
(unsigned) numViews; 
reset; 
takeInventory; 
printInventory; 
broadcastToCells: (BroadcastInfo *)bInfo; 
enumerateCells: (ProcType) proc 

data: (void *)data; 
(MediaViewCell *)cellForView: (id) view; 
(int) cellPosition: (MediaViewCell *)cell; 
(int) viewPosition: (id) view; 
cellRect: (NXRect *)cellRect 
forCell: (MediaViewCell *)cell; 


L Text ~~ MediaViewText ~~ 
View a 


a 


eins 


Figure 4. The MediaViewText Class 
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2.2. MediaView Runtime Data Structure 


Actually, one can broadcast any message to the multimedia components to which they can respond. As 
appropriate, they could be asked to print themselves, play themselves or push their own buttons. The 
design of the inventorying scheme, updating its dynamic data structure, and associated routines that access 
it was one of the challenges met in developing MediaView. Briefly, the important components are a 
HashTable (a common class that is part of the Objective-C environment [6]) for maintaining the runtime 
data structure and a method for populating it. The hash table entries consist of the id of the 
MediaViewCell and its current integer ordinal position in the text stream. The code for these components 
is: 


HashTable *inventory; 
inventory = [[HashTable alloc] initKeyDesc:"@" valueDesc:"i" 
capacity:0]; 


- takeInventory 
{ 
int xr , numChars; 
int mumRuns = theRuns->chunk.used/sizeof (NXRun) ; 
if( [inventory count] ) [inventory empty]; 
numChars = 0; 
for( r=0; r<numRuns; r++ ) { 
numChars += theRuns->runs[r] .chars; 
if( theRuns->runs[r].rFlags.graphic ) { 
[inventory insertKey: (const void *)theRuns->runs[r].info 
value: (const void *)numChars - 1]; 
} 
} 
return self; 
} 


The data structure of theRuns can be found in the description of the Text class [6]. Through this 
infrastructure MediaView objects can determine their current position in the document — 


- (int)cellPosition: (MediaViewCell *)cell 
{ 
return (int) [inventory valueForKkKey:cell]; 


and with the aid of this struct — 


typedef struct 

{ 
SEL theMethod; 
id objectl; 
id object2; 

} BroadcastInfo; 
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one can broadcast to all elements via — 


- broadcastToCells: (BroadcastInfo *)bInfo 


{ 


{self enumerateCells:passMethod data:bInfo] ; 
return self; 


Other declarations and methods referred to above are: 


typedef int (*ProcType) (id self, id view, 


NXSelPt *sp0, NXSelPt *spN, void *data); 


- enumerateCells: (ProcType) proc data:(void *)data 


{ 


} 


NXHashState state; 
const void *key; 
const void *value; 


{self takeInventory]; 


if ( 


[inventory count] ) { 


state = [inventory initState]; 


while ( 


(*proc) (self, key, &sp0, &SpN, data); 
} 


static int passMethod (id self, id cell, 


{ 
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NXSelPt *sp0, NXSelPt *spN, void *data) 


id view; 

id ret; 

SEL meth; 

id obj1; 

id obj2; 

NXRect viewFrame; 
NXRect cellFrame; 
BroadcastInfo *bInfo = data; 
meth = bInfo->theMethod; 

obj1 = biInfo->objectl; 

obj2 = bInfo->object2; 

view = [cell supportView] ; 
if( [view respondsTo:meth] ) { 


[view getFrame:&viewFrame] ; 
[self cellRect:&cellFrame forCell:cell]; 
[view moveTo:NX_X(&cellFrame) :NX_Y(&cellFrame) ]; 
if( obj2 ) 

ret = [view perform:meth with:objl with:obj2]; 
else 
if( objl ) 

ret = [view perform:meth with:objl]; 
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{inventory nextState:&state key:&key value:évalue] 


else 
ret = [view perform:meth] ; 
[view moveTo:NX_X(&viewFrame) :NX_Y(&viewFrame) ]; 
} 


This all demonstrates the power of an object-oriented environment, especially one that supports 
dynamic binding. The BroadcastInfo struct is assigned a value at a level higher than MediaViewText and 
passed to the broadcastToCells method. This struct contains a method descriptor, theMethod, and 
optionally the ids of two objects that are arguments for the method. For example, to cause all the 
MediaView methods to print themselves (where appropriate), the method passed in bInfo would be 
printPSCode. That method requires only one argument so the third field of bInfo will be nil. Then the 
enumerateCells method looks through the HashTable inventory and invokes the passMethod procedure for 
each component. Then passMethod checks to see if the view belonging to the cell understands the method 
in bInfo and, if so, sends a message to the view using a method defined in the Object class 
perform:(SEL)aSelector with:anObject. This allows messages to be sent that are not determined until run 
time. 


3. Standard Multimedia Components 


As mentioned earlier, MediaView provides the user with a wide range of multimedia components. 
These are described in detail, with examples, in [3]. While many of these components are not found in any 
other multimedia system, they are considered to be standard in MediaView. In any system, aside from text, 
one expects to find some provision for sound, line art, video, and sometimes animation. In addition to 
these, MediaView provides two facilities for animation, accommodates 24 bit/pixel color images, provides 
a linkage to mathematica via "live" equations, and three kinds of annotations: text, graphics, and sound. 
For users whose needs are broader Mediaview provides a custom component definition facility, which is 
described in Section 4. One standard component warrants discussion here. It is a subclass of Button called 
MediaViewButton. 


3.1. MediaViewButton, a Versatile Button Subclass 


Some of MediaView’s standard components make use of a subclass of the Application Kit’s Button 
object called MediaViewButton. It is a kind of hyperbutton because it does considerably more than the 
usual Button subclass. What you inherit from Button is its ability to play a sound, display an image, 
(primary and alternate), and the specification of an action method. There is no default action method; it 
must be defined by a subclass. Media ViewButton is used to display line art, activate "live" equations, and 
initiate algorithm animations. The user is made aware of the presence of a MediaViewButton by a small 
magnifying glass icon composited into its active area. This means it is no ordinary image, but is 
inspectable by clicking the mouse within it. Figure 5 is an example of a MediaViewButton used to 
animate a circle scan conversion described in [7]. 
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procedure MidpointCircle (radius, value: integer); 
{ Assumes: Center of circle is at origin.} 
var 

x, y: Integer; d: real; 
begin 






























roe 0. Algorithm Laboratory 
y := radius, : 
d:=5/4- radius, 
CirclePoints(x, y, value); 
while y > x do 
begin 
ifd<0 then 
begin 
d:i=d+2*x+3;, 
xi=x+1 
end 
else 
begin 
di=d+2*(x-y)+5; 
xi=x4+]; 
yisy-1 
end; 
CirclePoints(x, y, value) 
end 


end; 


Fig. 3.15 The midpoint circle scan-conversi i 


The problem with this version is that we are forced to do real d 
fractional initialization of d. Although the procedure can be easily 
that are not located on integer centers or do not have integer radii 
efficient, purely integer version, We thus do a simple program tra} 
fractions. i 


Figure 5. Algorithm Animation 


The text of the scan conversion algorithm is all the user normally sees, but when the mouse is clicked 
within its area, the Algorithm Laboratory window opens. The user can use the mouse to rubber-band an 
ideal circle and then watch it being approximated by the scan conversion algorithm. The speed of evolution 
can be adjusted by the slider. 


4. Custom Components 


In addition to its standard components, MediaView provides a custom component definition capability. 
A custom component is based on a class which is a priori unknown to MediaView; it must be dynamically 
loaded when it is first referenced. It is not necessary to have access to the source code that defines this 
class, only an object file or library. This suggests that users of MediaView can develop custom component 
classes and easily make them available to others. In this way, the power of MediaView can be indefinitely 
extended. 


A developer of a custom component class need insure that the class can be instantiated by a method 
with the name : 


newFromParameterFile:(char *)paramFile. 
The file whose name is passed to this method will contain all the information the class needs to 


initialize instances, and any additional data about sounds and images. How much information is needed, 
and what the object does with it is transparent to the user and to MediaView. For enhanced portability, it is 
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even possible to read initialization information from a specially named Mach-O segment. If the developer 
wishes the class to avail itself of the editing capabilities of MediaView, archiving methods for writing and 
reading the object must be provided. 


When a MediaView author inserts a custom component into a document, the system checks to see if 
the class is known in the current load module. If it is, it is simply instantiated. If not, it must be loaded 
from an object file or an archive. This is facilitated by a dynamic, runtime class loading facility which is 
part of the NeXT operating system support library. 


Several custom components have been written to accomplish such things as three dimensional dataset 
viewing, embedded live video clips, and non-standard animations. A simple example, a bouncing lines 
animation, is shown in Figure 6. 


Figure 6. A Simple Custom Component 


Some code fragments for this component follow. Shown are the declaration of some instance 
variables, the instantiation method, the contents of the initialization file, and the archiving methods needed 
to effect cut, copy, and paste in MediaView. 


/* Instance Variables */ 
@interface BouncingLinesView : View 


{ 
BOOL running; /* Whether we are animating */ 
BOOL playing; /* Whether sound is playing */ 
NXRect drawRect; /* Frame size */ 
int numCorners; /* Number of actual corners */ 


struct cornerStruct { 
int xLoc, yLoc; 
int xVel, yVel; 


} corners [MAXNUMCORNERS] ; /* Corners and velocities for polygon 
char ops [MAXCORNERS+1] ; /* Array of PS operators for user path */ 
short data[MAXCORNERS*2]; /* Array of data points for user path */ 
short boundingBox[4]; /* Bounding box of user path */ 

id viewSound; /* Sound object */ 


} 


/* Instantiation Method */ 
@implementation BouncingLinesView 
+ newFromParameterFile: (char *)paramFile 
{ 

FILE *fp, *fopen(); 

NXRect frm; 

char *soundFile=malloc (512) ; 
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fp = fopen(paramFile, "r"); 
fscanf(fp, "%f %£ %f $f %d", &frm.origin.x, &frm.origin.y, 
&frm.size.width, &frm.size.height, 
&numCorners) ; 
self = [super newFrame:&frm]; 
NxXSetRect (&drawRect, bounds.origin.x,bounds.origin.y, 
bounds.size.width,bounds.size.height) ; 
NXInsetRect (&drawRect,2.0,2.0); 
running = NO; 
if( fscanf(fp, "%s", soundFile) != EOF ) { 
viewSound = [Sound newFromSoundfile:soundFile]; 
{viewSound setDelegate:self]; 
playing = NO; 
} 
fclose(fp); 
return self; 


/* Contents of Parameter File */ 
0. 0. 200. 100. 5 


/* Archiving Methods */ 
- write: (NXTypedStream *)stream 


{ 
(super write:stream]; 
NXWriteTypes (stream, "cci",&running, éplaying,&numCorners) ; 
NXWriteRect (stream, &drawRect) ; 
NXWriteArray (stream, "{iiii}",MAXNUMCORNERS, corners) ; 
NxXWriteArray (stream, "c",MAXNUMCORNERS+1, ops) ; 
NXWriteArray (stream, "s",MAXNUMCORNERS*2, data) ; 
NxXWriteArray (stream,"s",4,boundingBox) ; 
NXWriteObject (stream, viewSound) ; 
return self; 

} 


- read: (NXTypedStream *)stream 

{ 
[super read:stream] ; 
NXReadTypes (stream, "cci",&running, &éplaying, &numCorners) ; 
NXReadRect (stream, &drawRect) ; 
NXReadArray (stream, "{iiii}",MAXNUMCORNERS, corners) ; 
NXReadArray (stream, "c",MAXNUMCORNERS+1, ops) ; 
NXReadArray (stream, "s",MAXNUMCORNERS*2, data) ; 
NXReadArray (stream, "s",4,boundingBox) ; 
viewSound = NXReadObject (stream) ; 
return self; 


These archiving methods, write: and read:, are typical in that the superclass is first asked to archive (or 
de-archive) its structure and then instance variables for the subclass are written (or read). Typed streams, as 
used in, say, NXWriteArray above, are a standard feature of the NeXTstep environment. 
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5. Document Construction 


There are several ways to construct new MediaView documents. By far the simplest is to use the "drag 
and drop" paradigm that is available in several graphical user interfaces. For MediaView this means 
dragging an icon that represents a text file from the NeXT file viewer and releasing it over the summary 
view. This action converts the file to MediaView internal format, adds its title to the summary view, and 
displays its text in the content view. Documents that can be processed by MediaView in this way are those 
produced by WriteNow, FrameMaker, and any file that is in the Rich Text Format (RTF). Several 
applications can produce RTF documents, including Microsoft Word and WordPerfect. 


Once the textual structure has been produced, a user can begin to add multimedia components 
interactively. Annotations — textual, graphical, or aural — can be added using drag and drop icons, and 
TIFF or Encapsulated PostScript images can be pasted into the document at the current cursor location. 
Once finished, the document can be saved, complete with all multimedia components. 


It is also possible to construct a document non-interactively, by populating a hierarchical directory with 
specified text, image, and sound files. This approach is described below. 


5.1. Source Document Structure 


The most flexible and portable MediaView document representation is a hierarchy of directories and 
files. Because it is human-readable and human-editable, it is referred to as a "source" representation, 
analogous to a computer program. The document is rooted in a directory with an extension of cmbr, 
standing for corpus member. Below that is an information file which describes how many of each type of 
multimedia component is in the documen,t and directories containing data for each type. These directories 
must be named animations, draw_its, eqns, images, lineart, math_notebooks, read_its, hear_its, video, and 
custom. In the lineart directory, for example, one would find files named Fig1.eps, Fig2.eps, ... , FigN.eps, 
where N is the number of line art components in the document. A video directory would have files named 
Command1, Command?, etc. These files could contain seek and play sequences for a videodisc player. As 
a final example, a custom directory would contain file pairs named (View1, Param1), (View2, Param2), etc. 
The ViewN files contain the class name of the custom component while the ParamN files contain 
initialization information for instances of the class. 


Constructing a document in this form has the disadvantage of requiring some computer expertise of the 
user. On the other hand, source-structured documents are highly portable. In fact they can be constructed 
on many computer systems and transferred to a NeXT only to load it into MediaView. This is 
accomplished, by the way, by dragging the folder’s icon into the summary view. MediaView parses the 
entire directory hierarchy and converts it to its internal data format. At this point the document is 
indistinguishable from one that was constructed interactively. 


5.2. Binary Document Structure 


Currently, a MediaView document is saved to a file with a structure that reflects the runtime data 
structure of its MediaViewText object. A stream is opened to a file and typed stream descriptions of all 
multimedia components are inserted into it in the order in which they are encountered. This approach 
provides for a compact file and fast reading and writing, but at the expense of flexibility. 


A new document structure has been designed, but not yet implemented. This is based on BTree files 
and will enable MediaView documents to be "smart" documents. One example of the advantage of this 
approach is dynamic merging of search indices of the textual part of several documents. Currently, in order 
to do a rapid search for a text pattern that several documents have in common, all candidate documents 
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must be indexed at once. The BTree structured document will contain only its own indices and will be 
merged with those of other documents upon demand. 


6. Future Enhancements 


The most obvious and most important enhancement is a hyperlinking capability. This has been 
designed and will be implemented in the next few months. Its design draws upon the rich NeXT 
development environment, in particular the suite of BTree classes that are available. The database that 
maintains linking information will use the features of those classes. Hyperlinking will be accomplished 
with an overlay strategy, that is, linking information will not be part of the document. This enables 
different users to have different linking strategies without having to duplicate document data. 


Finally, work is underway to provide more powerful authoring tools for the most sophisticated 
MediaView components. This will allow, for example, an author to take full advantage of the capabilities 
of dynamically loadable custom objects. Among other things, this tool will allow an author to edit 
segments in the Mach-O object files that describe the characteristics of the component. 
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Abstract 

This paper presents a document structure for describing transportable, dynamic multimedia docu- 
ments. Multimedia documents consist of a set of discrete data components that are joined together 
in time and space to present a user (or reader) with a single coordinated whole. Transportable docu- 
ments are those in which the document structure can be accessed across system environments 
independently of individual component input or output dependencies; dynamic documents are those 
in which the synchronization of document components are not staticly defined as an integral part of 
the data definition but are dynamicly defined as attributes of the general document structure. 

The focus of this paper is the presentation of the basic building blocks of the CWI Multimedia Inter- 
change Format (CMIF). CMIF is used to describe the temporal and structural relationships that exist 
in multimedia documents. In order to put our work in a concrete context, we start our discussion 
with a brief description of the portability requirements for documents used within the 
CWI/Multimedia Pipeline. We then provide a layered description of our document structure format; 
this format provides a means for expressing a document in terms of synchronization channels, event 
descriptors, data descriptors, data blocks and synchronization arcs, each element of which contains 
a set of appropriate descriptive attributes. The paper describes each of these concepts abstractly as 
well as in the context of a uniform example. The paper concludes with a discussion of our intended 
future direction in using the various attribute descriptors to control a broad range of activities within 
the CWI/Multimedia Pipeline. 


1. Introduction 


A visitor to any computer-industry trade show is immediately confronted with the state-of-the-art 
of multimedia systems. Even modest personal systems demonstrate an impressive ability to 
simultaneously manipulate a variety of (chiefly output) media in a way that provides a dazzling 
display of technological cleverness and audio/video wizardry. Birds flying across medium- 
resolution color screens can be frozen in mid-air, then cut out of their environment and pasted on 
top of a composite background with remarkable ease; images can be video mixed, then translated, 
rotated and scaled at a speed that once was impossible with even the highest-performing (and 
highest costing!) workstations. Novice users can take information from CD-ROMs that contain 
data of several media, giving promise to better teaching tools for children or clearer maintenance 
and repair guides for automobile mechanics. At first glance, current generation multimedia sys- 
tems can do nearly everything that a user could hope for, with the implied promise that even not- 
yet hoped for things are just around the technological corner. 

In reality, however, there are several major problems that confront the user of multimedia 
systems. One problem is that the elements being manipulated within multimedia systems consist 
of raw data rather than structured information; the bird flying in the example above usually is lit- 
tle more than a sequenced video FAX that has a representation but little inherent meaning. This 
can limit the amount of intelligent processing that can ultimately take place by application pro- 
grams or support hardware. A second problem is that the representation and manipulation of data 
is highly machine and/or device dependent. This means that information can not easily be shared 
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among different types of systems or devices. A third problem is that the synchronization present 
within multimedia applications is often implicitly encoded as a function of the speed of a particu- 
lar system and interface, limiting the ways that interaction among elements can be expressed and 
(ultimately) implemented. The result of these problems is that it is often difficult to share docu- 
ments among different applications or across similar applications that are implemented on dif- 
ferent computing platforms. Even in those systems that allow sharing mechanisms, the fact that 
information on data and data formats is often intimately entangled with details of presentation 
timing or with details of presentation formats, screen resolutions, window placements, etc., 
makes it difficult for higher-level authoring tools to effectively coordinate the synchronization of 
a number of otherwise autonomous data streams and for manipulation tools to effectively 
separate data presentation/placement from data information encodings. 


This paper presents a method for addressing the three problems above by focusing on the 
manner in which information in a multimedia application is represented; we then consider ways 
of using that representation to coordinate the manipulation of the composite parts of the applica- 
tion itself. In order to do this, we define CMIF, the CWI Multimedia Interchange Format [Ros- 
sum91]. CMIF encodes a multimedia document as a collection of data of potentially diverse 
media and as a set of structure and synchronization relationships that describe how the data com- 
ponents are to be presented and manipulated. CMIF has been motivated by two goals: first, to 
define a description that separates the temporal, spatial, and content-based aspects of multimedia 
documents, and second, to investigate means of using the document description rather than the 
data contents to control the interrogation and synchronization of one or more document sets. It 
was developed to provide the ‘‘glue’’ that binds together various components of the 
CWI/Multimedia Pipeline; this pipeline is briefly discussed below. 


It should be noted that while the purpose of CMIF is to provide a means for expressing 
dynamic relationships within a document in a transportable manner, this does not imply that all 
systems that recognize the format will also be able to implement a particular document. (It 
would be impossible to implement the flying bird document from above if the target system had 
no display, for example.) What CMIF can provide, however, is a structured basis upon which a 
given system can determine whether it can support the requested document or not. 

In the sections below, we describe CMIF in terms of its abstract properties and in terms of 
an example multimedia document. To motivate the particular requirements of our work, we start 
with a brief description of the CWI/Multimedia project. We then introduce the basic building 
blocks used within CMIF. Next, we describe our multimedia example, and use it as a way of 
exploring some of the more detailed aspects of the document format. This is followed by a more 
detailed look at CMIF, with special attention provided to the question of document synchroniza- 
tion. We conclude with a brief discussion of some of the ways in which a document structure can 
be used to manipulate multimedia documents without accessing the (potentially huge) mul- 
timedia data sets themselves. 


2. The CWI/Multimedia Project 


The CWI/Multimedia project is a new area of coordinated research that provides researchers in 
the areas of systems architecture, operating systems, distributed databases, user interface design 
and interactive systems to consider problems associated with the manipulation of multimedia data 
in a distributed computing environment. Areas of interest on multimedia systems can be 
described in terms of the collection of phases that exist during the lifetime of a multimedia docu- 
ment; these phases have been grouped together into the CWI/Multimedia Pipeline. Figure 1 gives 
a schematic of the components of this Pipeline. 


The elements of the pipeline are: 
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Figure 1: Schematic of the CWI/Multimedia Pipeline 





e Media Block Capture Tools: a set of tools that will allow the user to iteratively capture (and 
edit) the atomic pieces of information that will be included in a composite document. In 
general, our concern is not with the hardware technology associated with the capture of a 
particular medium: we expect that equipment vendors or third-party organizations will do 
this better than we can. Instead, our focus is on providing descriptive tools that allow 
higher-level processing of various bits of collected information. (This processing may 
include scheduling, searching, comparing, editing, etc.) Note that the concept of an atomic 
item still allows for a complex structure; since the goal of these subsystems is chiefly to 
compile descriptors, a broad range of underlying systems can be supported. 

e Document Structure Mapping Tool: this tool allows the user to express relationships among 
individual media blocks. The relationships are primarily temporal and spatial. Information 
from this tool is used by later components to support presentation, local system filtering and 
editing/reading of a multimedia document. The document structure mapping tool produces 
a document in the CMIF format. 


e Presentation Mapping Tool: this tool allows portions of a document to be allocated to a vir- 
tual presentation environment. This tool is used to allocate virtual presentation ‘‘real 
estate’’ (such as areas on a display or channels of a loudspeaker) to a given multimedia 
document. Some of the mapping information may come from ‘‘preference’’ defaults pro- 
vided with each atomic media block, or they may need to be added by this tool. In either 
case, this tool manipulates the definitions provided in the CMIF document and creates a 
presentation map that can be manipulated separately from the document itself. 

e Constraint Filtering Tools: these tools allows the end-user presentation system to filter 
components of the document to meet local processing constraints. (This corresponds to a 
mapping of the document from the virtual presentation environment to a physical presenta- 
tion environment.) Typical filterings may include 24-bit color to 8-bit color, color to mono- 
chrome, high-resolution to low resolution, full-frame-rate video to sub-sampled rate video, 
etc. As with all components, the assumption is that this tool manages a constraint mapping; 
the actual constraint implementation will be supported by user level, operating system, or 
hardware level modules. 

e Document Viewing and Reading Tools: These tools present a document (based on the docu- 
ment structure map, the presentation map, and the local filter map) and provide a means for 
a reader to ‘‘view’’ or (possibly) edit a document. Note that the document structure map 
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provides a data-independent, position-independent and system-independent view of the 
multimedia document being read, acting as an internal table-of-contents function for subse- 
quent reading and editing tools. 


The detailed description of each of the elements of the pipeline are beyond the scope of this docu- 
ment. As of this writing, prototype designs of different elements are being undertaken in order to 
better understand fundamental problems during the processing of multimedia information. From 
the nature of the pipeline, however, it should be evident that the provision of a central document 
description is essential if information is to be shared cleanly among disjoint manipulation tools. 
It should also be evident that a rich document description can improve the performance of docu- 
ment manipulation tools by providing the summary information required by the virtual presenta- 
tion and constraint tools without requiring the data itself to be manipulated. We return to this 
point below. 


3. Introduction to the CMIF Structure 


The purpose of CMIF is to provide a mechanism for describing the structural components that 
exist in a multimedia document and to describe the synchronization relationships among those 
structural components. This section provides a first look at the elements of CMIF and then relates 
it to other document structures used with a multimedia system. 


3.1. Overview of the CMIF Building Blocks 
The basic CMIF building blocks are summarized in the following table: 


Building Block 


Data Blocks The basic atomic element of single-media data 
Data Descriptors A set of attributes describing the semantics of the data block 
Event Descriptors A set of attributes describing the presentation of a data block 
Synchronization Channels || A placement framework for sequential and parallel events 

Synchronization Arcs The specification of the interaction constraints among events 


Function 






The relationships among data blocks, data descriptors and event descriptors are given in figure 2. 
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Figure 2: Data blocks, data descriptors and event descriptors 
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Data blocks contain data that is typically associated with a single medium. Examples may 
be sound clips, video segments, text blocks, graphics images, etc. They may also be programs 
that produce information of a particular type. (An example might be a graphics program that pro- 
duces a rendered 3-D image.) The fundamental property that a data block has is atomicity: it is 
assumed that, for the purpose of a CMIF-based document, each data block can not be further 
decomposed or sub-scheduled. 


Data block descriptors are collections of attributes that describe the nature of the data 
block. The CMIF format makes only minimal assumptions about the types of attributes that can 
be defined for a given block. It does this because it does not interpret the meaning of these 
attributes—it simply allows them to be passed on to the required system tools that are used to 
manipulate a multimedia document. Example attributes may be structure information on the data 
block (its format, its resolution, its length, the resources required to support it, etc.) Note that a 
database management system may be used to locate and access various data blocks based on the 
attributes in the data descriptors. This possibility is illustrated by the shaded region in the 
diagram. 

Event descriptors provide a collection of attributes that describe how a single instance of a 
data block is integrated into a multimedia document. The attributes in the event descriptors allow 
synchronization information to be expressed in the document. They also provide a means for 
describing that subset of data descriptor attributes that are required for the efficient access and 
manipulation of the data block. Note that the primary difference between the data descriptor and 
the event descriptor is that the event descriptor can be used to define multiple uses of a single 
data descriptor. Each of these items are discussed further in section 4. 


A CMIF description consists of the mapping of event descriptors onto one of a set of syn- 
chronization channels. Each channel describes how data of a single medium is manipulated in 
the document. It is possible to have several channels of the same medium type; all data of a type 
may also be placed on a single channel. The principal role of the channel is to provide a mechan- 
ism for event synchronization. Events that are placed on a single channel are synchronized in 
linear time order, with the start of the second of two events occurring at a (possibly constrainted) 
time after the completion of the first. Two events that are placed on separate channels may be 
executed in parallel, either simultaneously or at a (possible constrained) time interval offset rela- 
tive to each other. 

Synchronization information is encoded in terms of synchronization arcs. Each arc is a 
directed connection between two event descriptors, under the convention that the arc is drawn 
from the controlling event to the controlled event. Each arc has a set of synchronization attri- 
buted associated with it; these attributes indicate if the synchronization is strict or approximate. 
It also allows for the expression of synchronization ranges so as to account for different imple- 
mentation environments. Synchronization arcs can be placed at the beginning of an event or at 
the end of the event. If detailed synchronization is not required, then the synchronization arc can 
be omitted from the description. In this case, event blocks on a channel follow one-another in 
some system convenient manner and events on different channels have an implied synchroniza- 
tion that is derived from their relative placement. 

Figure 3 gives a schematic view of the document structure framework. This view is similar 
to one that would be expected in a document structure editor tool, although the view here has 
been simplified for purposes of illustration. 

The discussion in this section is intended to provide an introduction to CMIF. Before 
presenting a more detailed view of the format, we first relate the overall goals of our work to 
other research in this area. We then present a short description of a simple example that can be 
used as the basis for a second look at CMIF. 
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Fig. 3: Document structure components. 





3.2. Relationship of CMIF to Other Formats 


The main contribution of CMIF is that it provides an explicit means of describing the synchroni- 
zation information in a multimedia document. It also allows for a clean separation of the various 
types of attributes required to differentiate the nature of a document from the definition of its 
components. CMIF is similar in purpose to a number of other document formats, although it 
differs from some of them in fundamental ways. One example is the Diamond project [Tho- 
mas85], where the use of a document structure is limited to the expression of textual and graphi- 
cal data without explicit time constraints. Another example is Muse [Hodges89], where a time 
line concept is employed for synchronization, although Muse uses this solely to describe video 
sequences. There are also commercial document structure formats, such as the MIF format of 
Frame Technologies’ FrameMaker [Frame89]; in general, these formats (while broadly defined) 
address only the issue of document structure rather than the specification of interaction and 
interaction constraints. Other formats, such as those for encoding commercial video or audio 
data, typically do not provide a method for coordinating different data types. This is also the case 
with research-oriented data descriptions (such as the image transfer format used by Dean, et al 
[Dean90]) for particular applications areas. Each of these formats are useful within a document, 
however; it is possible that a data descriptor attribute list may include a data encoding field that 
allows for the specification of a data block in a well-accepted format. This practice is encouraged 
even though the formats themselves are orthogonal with respect to each other. 
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Another point of comparison is the relation of our structure to that used in hypertext or 
hypermedia systems [Halasz90, Yankelovich89]. The entire question of hyper access to data is 
intimately related to the concepts of document presentation synchronization. Unfortunately, 
since hyper navigation implies a non-linear ordering of data, it is difficult to directly express all 
possible synchronization paths that can potentially emanate from a particular event descriptor. 
One approach that seems to address this problem in an interesting fashion is presented in HyTime 
[Dean90]; HyTime is a hypermedia document description language that includes the notions of 
time constraints along with hyperlinks for data. While we suspect that this general problem can 
be addressed via the definition of conditional synchronization arcs that point to events on separate 
channels, we have not developed these ideas in sufficient detail to discuss them here. 


4. An Example: The Evening News 


As an example multimedia document, consider a (pre-created) version of the evening television 
news. The structure of this document is relatively straight-forward: the news is divided into a 
number of separate program blocks, each of which consists of spoken text, a main video stream 
(showing the announcer’s head or the usual dramatic on-location scenes), one view of a static 
background graphic illustration, and one labelling text stream (for identifying the composite 
screen image). If we further assume that a text-string is synchronized with the presentation for 
providing either multi-lingual broadcasts or captioning for the hearing impaired, then we begin to 
see how a dynamic multimedia document can be constructed for a collection of synchronized 


components.! 


We find the evening news an interesting sample document for several reasons. First, it is an 
example that is broadly familiar; while individual customs may dictate order and content, the 
general structure of a TV news broadcast hardly varies from one country to another. Second, the 
contents of a news broadcast provides a collection of interesting synchronization problems that 
can be used to illustrate properties of the CMIF format. Examples of this synchronization include 
start synchronization across all blocks at the beginning of a story, block synchronization between 
the video and audio channels, offset synchronization between the graphic channel (where a map 
or an illustration may be placed) and the audio portion of the news, block synchronization 
between the visual blocks and the caption text, and synchronization between the placement of a 
label block and several of the other channels in the application. Note that we will define in more 
detail how synchronization is specified in CMIF later in this paper; this section is simply used to 
introduce the general concepts. 


Figure 4 contains two views of one program block in the news. Assume that the image is a 
fragment out of a report on paintings that were stolen from a local museum. Fig. 4a shows a pos- 
sible TV image and figure 4b provides a high-level view of the structure of a program block 
document. The broadcast in 4a is divided into five channels: one for the main video stream 
(showing the reporter presenting the story), one for the sound stream (shown as coming from the 
side of the display), one for the graphic frame (in this case, showing an image of the painting just 
stolen), one for the labelling frame (used to identify the story for those just tuning in) and one for 
the captioned-text string (in this case, presenting an English translation of the Dutch text coming 
through the speakers). The structure view of the document in 4b consists of blocks that identify 
the various events in the document. It further consists of a number of data blocks and several 
timing arcs which provide synchronization information. Note that, under normal circumstances, 
time moves from the top of each block toward the bottom and that blocks are either explicitly 
synchronized via timing arcs or implicitly synchronized by virtue of their relative placement. 


' We include this example for purposes of illustration only. For an application system that address this issue 
more fully, see [Hoffert9 1]. 
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Figure 4: The Evening News as a document (4a) and as a CMIF template (4b). 





For purposes of our example, we impose a few restrictions on the news: first, all data frag- 
ments are assumed to be pre-formatted. (That is, there is no notion of a spontaneous discussion 
among the data components and—perhaps more importantly—the length of each of the segments 
is known in advance.) Note that this restriction is not inherent to the document; we make it for 
purposes of simplification only. Our second restriction is that the synchronization among blocks 
is fully described by the components of the document structure. While it is possible to alter the 
rate of presentation (such as freeze-framing or using slow-motion), it is not possible to alter the 
order of events within the document by viewing it—re-ordering requires re-editing the document. 

In an actual news example, each of the data blocks would need to be created via a creation 
tool (one for each medium) and several other tools need to exist to handle the allocation of 
resources to the application. We will disregard these activities for the moment, although we will 
return to them later in the paper. (An example of the tools necessary can be found in our descrip- 
tion of the CWI/Multimedia Pipeline in section 2.) 

In the following sections, we return to the basic building blocks of our document structure. 
We will use the example described in this section to illustrate the nature of each building block 
and to discuss synchronization issues in the document structure. 


5. CMIF: A Second Look 


Up to this point, we have described a document in CMIF format as consisting of a collection of 
data blocks that are accessed via a set of data descriptors. Each of the data descriptors contains 
the general attributes that describe the data in a manner consistent with the requirements of the 
users of that data. An event descriptor describes one particular use of a data block. Event 
descriptors must therefore contain information specific to a particular instance of the occurrence 
of a data item, including its relationship with synchronization information. 
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While this general description is correct, it does not fully describe how a multimedia docu- 
ment is structured internally by CMIF. A more complete description starts with the realization 
that very little of the information described within CMIF concerns actual multimedia data. 
Instead, CMIF defines a document tree that is used to encode the hierarchical and peer relation- 
ships among document events. The tree is a human-readable document that can be passed from 
one location to another with or without the underlying data. It can be analyzed by the various 
tools described in section 2 efficiently before any processing of information starts. 


The CMIF tree can be represented as a conventional collection of nodes and branches or it 
can be represented as an embedded structure. Figure 5 provides a representation of these two 
views. Each tree consists of a collection of nodes, attributes and synchronization information. 
Each of these items will be considered in the following sections. 


5.1. CMIF Nodes 


At the root of the tree is a general node that describes the summary structure of a document. This 
node points to other nodes, each of which in turn point to still other nodes, until finally a leaf is 
reached that contains a pointer to a data block. The root node has a special function in the tree 
because it is a place where various directory attributes are found (see below) and because it pro- 
vides an implied timing reference point for all other nodes in the document. 


Each node in the tree can be one of four types: 


e Sequential Node: each of the child nodes emanating from a sequential node is executed 
sequentially in a left-to-right order. The children may themselves be either data or complex 
nodes (that is, either leaf nodes or other sequential or parallel nodes). The parameters of 
sequential synchronization may be implicitly or explicitly defined. (See below.) 

e Parallel Node: each of the child nodes emanating from a parallel node is executed in paral- 
lel with all of the other children of this node. The children may themselves be either data or 
complex nodes. The parameters of parallel synchronization may be implicitly or explicitly 
defined. (See below.) 





(b) 
Figure 5: The CMIF tree in conventional (a) and embedded (b) forms. 
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e £xternal Node: this is a leaf node that points to a data descriptor (and thus to an external 
data block). External nodes should have (or inherit) a file attribute specifying the data 
descriptor containing the data. If a slice attribute is present (see below) only the indicated 
part of the file is used. Separate clip or crop attributes may specify a further restriction of 
the data. The external node provides an indirect reference to data, allowing the structure of 
the data to be described separately from the structure of the document. 


e Immediate Node: this is a leaf node containing data rather than a pointer to a data descrip- 
tor. The data is either text (the default) or another medium, as indicated by attributes asso- 
ciated with the node. This node is useful for encoding small amounts of data directly in a 
document or for transporting (large amounts of) data across environments that have no 
common storage server. 

The general format of the four nodes is illustrated in figure 6. 

In terms of our TV news example, the document tree may contain a collection of sequential 
nodes, each of which represents one story in the broadcast. (In some cases, commercial inserts or 
other transition material may also be placed in the document.) Each of the stories may consist of 
a number of internal components, some of which may be presented sequentially (such as an intro- 
duction or a transition), while others may consist of parallel nodes. Eventually, all of the nodes 
will point to some (multimedia) data that needs to be presented. This data will typically be 
described by an external node, but it may also contain immediate data (for example, for use with 
label text). 


5.2. CMIF Attributes 


Each of the attribute fields in the node contains a pointer to a list of attribute definitions. These 
definitions generally contain an attribute name, followed by an attribute value. The value field 
depends on the particular attribute type; clearly, not all attributes will be present in all nodes. 
Four example attribute value definitions are: 


e JD, which contains a character value (without embedded spaces) for the attribute; 
e NUMBER, which contains a numeric value for the attribute; 


e STRING, which gives a character-string (in quotes, possibly with embedded spaces) value 
for the attribute; and 


e value* field, which provides a (set of) pointer(s) to other attributes. 


[immnode_|_attribute_list_| (data)* | 


Figure 6: CMIF node general formats. 
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One requirement of attribute lists is that each name may occur at most once in each list for each 
node. 


In general, a node can have arbitrary attributes, although for some attributes a standard 
meaning and format is defined. For some (groups of) attributes, a global consistency rule exists 
which further restricts their format and/or placement. Some attributes are allowed on all nodes; 
others are allowed only on certain node types or when combined with other attributes. Some attri- 
butes set properties that are ‘‘inherited’’ by children (and arbitrary levels of grandchildren) of the 
node on which they are set unless explicitly overridden; others only affect the node on which they 
are present. Finally, there is one attribute, ‘‘style,’’ which is a shorthand for placing a set of attri- 
butes on anode. A representative list of standard attributes in given in the table in figure 7. 


5.3. CMIF Synchronization 


The ability to describe the interactions among events is of fundamental importance within a mul- 
timedia document. While it is obvious that the begin/end relationships among events is impor- 
tant, it is equally important to be able to specify tolerances within timing relationships if a tran- 
sportable document is to be constructed. To this end, CMIF provides a mechanism for specifying 
several classes of synchronization primitives within a document. The synchronization informa- 
tion is usually implied rather than explicit, although a facility for increasing the granularity of 
timing relationships is provided through the synchronization timing arcs. 

We divide our discussion on synchronization over four subsections. First, we provide a 
description of the basic synchronization concerns supported in CMIF documents. We then 
describe how these can be specified in terms of synchronization arcs and synchronization attri- 
butes. Next, we discuss the issues of synchronization conflicts: what can go wrong in a docu- 
ment. Finally, we relate our entire synchronization discussion to the TV News. 


5.3.1. General synchronization concerns. 

The basic tree structure of CMIF documents imposes a default synchronization that is based on 
the node type of the ancestors of a data (leaf) node. Within a sequential node, a default synchron- 
ization arc exists from the starting node of the arc to its sequentially first child. There are also 
arcs from the end of leaf nodes to the start of the successor leaf. Finally, an arc exists from the 
last child of a sequential node to the end of its parent. Parallel nodes have default arcs from the 
parallel parent node to each of the children of that parent. Similarly, synchronization arcs also 
exist from the end of each of the children to the end of the parent. In a sequential node, the syn- 
chronization relationship between the source and destination of the arc is simply a “‘start the suc- 
cessor as soon as possible”’ relation. In a parallel node, the relationship across the arcs is a “‘start 
the successor when the slowest parallel node finishes.”’ 

The provision of explicit synchronization arcs gives a document authoring system fine-grain 
control over the relationships between source and target nodes. As we will see, explicit syn- 
chronization arcs allow for bounded delay times relative to a global reference point, as well as an 
ability to define offsets from the source at which activation can be scheduled to take place. Syn- 
chronization arcs also provide the ability to describe either a rigid or a relaxed synchronization 
constraint—this is especially useful for documents that need to run on diverse sets of hardware. 

An explicit synchronization arc can be considered to consist of three basic elements: refer- 
ence times, minimum acceptable delays, and maximum tolerable delays. Each is defined as fol- 
lows: 

e Reference time: a relative or absolute reference definition for event synchronization. Abso- 
lute reference times are specified relative to the root of the document; relative reference 
times are specified relative to the start or end of a controlling event. Note that a reference 
time that is at a relative offset of zero from the start of end of the controlling event typically 
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This attribute assigns a name to the current node. Names are optional, and 
relative to their parent: no two (direct) children of the same parent may 
have the same name, but otherwise a name may occur more than once in 
the tree. Names are used by synchronization arcs to reference their source 
and destination nodes. 












This attribute defines one or more new styles. It should currently only oc- 
cur on the root node. The attribute consists of a nested set of names that 
identify the styles for later reference by style attributes. Style definitions 
may refer to other style definitions as long as no style refers to itself, 
directly or indirectly. 


Style Dictionary 












This attribute specifies one or more styles to be applied to the current node. 
At runtime, each style name is looked up in the style directory of the root 
node. 











Channel Dictionary || This attribute defines one or more synchronization channels. It should 
currently only occur on the root node. The names identify channels for 
later reference by channel attributes. Each channel definition defines the 


medium used by that channel. 













Channel This attribute specifies to which channel the current node’s data should be 
directed. The name should name one of the channels defined in the root 
node’s channel list. This attribute is inherited by children unless explicitly 


overridden. 










This attribute specifies the file to be used by external nodes. It is inherited, 
so that multiple external nodes can refer to subsections of the same file. It 
identifies the data descriptor used to reference data; the data may be ac- 
cessed indirectly via a database system. 







This attribute contains a shorthand list of various formatting parameters 
that specify how text material will be sent to the text formatting channel. 
Examples are: font, size, indent, and vspace. Note: it is wise not to use 
these attributes directly but to place them in a style definition; they are in- 
cluded here for use in exceptional processing situations. 


Slice This attribute specifies a subsection of the file to be used by an external 
node specifying binary data. 
Crop | This attribute provides a mechanism to specify a subimage of an image. 
This attribute provides a mechanism to specify a part of a sound fragment. 


Figure 7: Attribute examples. 



















indicates a coincident parallel relationship (that is, things start or end at the same time). It 
usually not possible to specify a timing relationship in which the destination starts before 
the source, although this might be possible to a limited degree if an implementation 
environment supports pre-fetching and pre-scheduling of events. 
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e Minimum acceptable delay time: a period (possibly zero) that specifies the minimum delay 
that can be allowed in the synchronization relationship. A minimum delay of 0 units indi- 
cates a hard synchronization relationship. A negative delay represents the ability to start the 
target node sooner than the indicated reference time. A positive delay has no meaning. 

e Maximum tolerable delay time: a period (possibly infinite) that specifies the maximum 
delay that can be allowed in the synchronization relationship. A maximum delay of 0 units 
indicates a hard synchronization relationship. A positive delay gives an upper bound on the 
permissible delay in starting an event relative to the reference time. A negative delay has 
no meaning. 

The notion of delay times introduces flexibility in the ability to schedule nodes; this is important 
for transporting documents across different implementation environments. The general syn- 
chronization equation is: 


lref +6 factual = bref +€, 


where 8 is the minimum acceptable delay and € is the maximum tolerable delay. The use of the 
minimum and maximum delay intervals is illustrated in figure 8. 

Before considering the structure of synchronization arcs in detail, it is interesting to note 
that the concept of the synchronization arc maps well onto the threading concept on multi- 
processor systems. Default synchronization arcs correspond to fork and join operations. 
Bounded (explicit) arcs can correspond to forks and joins that are either synchronous or asynchro- 
nous. Alternatively, the use of synchronization arcs can be mapped to the use of remote pro- 
cedure call invocations in a loosely-couple multi-processor environment. 





destination node 


Figure 8: Synchronization delay parameters. 
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5.3.2. Specifying synchronization arcs. 

Strictly speaking, synchronization in formation within a CMIF document is described via an syn- 
chronization arc attribute list. Given the importance of the synchronization arc attribute, how- 
ever, we treat it separately in this section. The general structure of a synchronization arc is given 
in figure 9. Synchronization arcs are placed between two nodes, with the source being the con- 
trolling node. All nodes have an implied synchronization arc with the root node. Each of the 
fields consists of one or more attribute values that define how two nodes act relative to each other. 
The definition of each field is: 

e Type: each type field has two components: an indication whether this synchronization arc 
concerns the beginning or the end of the event block being synchronized and an indication 
whether the synchronization is a ‘‘must’’ type or a ‘“‘may’’ type. The meaning of begin/end 
is obvious. The meaning of May/Must is as follows: May synchronization is an indication 
to the implementation environment that the requested type of synchronization is desirable 
not but essential. This may be the case for the placement of label text at the beginning of 
our News example; if the label is a little late, then there is no reason for panic. Must syn- 
chronization is a stricter form. It tells the implementation environment that it (the environ- 
ment) should do all it can to implement the requested type of synchronization, even at the 
expense of overall system performance. Considering the example once again, it is strictly 
required that each of the blocks associated with a story are presented together; the imple- 
mentation environment has no freedom to delay sending one set of data if the request can- 
not be immediately honored. 

e Source, destination: the source field specifies a relative path name in the tree (by using 
named nodes) for the controlling reference of an arc. The destination field specifies a rela- 
tive path name in the tree (by using named nodes) for the target reference of an arc. The 
empty name specifies the current node itself. 

e Offset: this field allows the synchronization to be defined relative to an integral positive 
offset from the start of the controlling node. Offsets may be expressed in terms of media- 
dependent units (such as seconds, frames, bytes, etc.). 

e Min-delay, Max-delay: these are the minimum acceptable and maximum tolerable delay, as 
specified in section 5.3.1. These allow a document to compensate for different implementa- 
tion environments. 

CMIF allows absolute references to be defined by specifying an arc from the root with a 
minimum and maximum delay time of zero. Relative references are achieved by setting the 
source of the arc to be a predecessor node. Coincidental scheduling is possible by setting the 
source to be a peer node. 


5.3.3. Potential synchronization conflicts. 

There are three general synchronization conflicts that can arise in processing a multimedia docu- 
ment. First, an unreasonable synchronization constraint may have been defined (directly or 
indirectly) by a user. Second, device characteristics may limit the ability of a particular 





Figure 9: Synchronization arc (in tabular form). 
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environment to support a given document. Third, in navigating through a document, a 
reader/viewer/listener may want to fast-forward (or fast-reverse) to a document section that con- 
tains a number of relative synchronization constraints for which the source or destination are not 
active. In general, each of these conflicts fall outside the scope of a document definition; they 
will be more appropriately handled by either user interface tools or document construction tools. 
Even though the document structure simply acts as a messenger in delivering documents for later 
processing, there are still several aspects of the document definition that can aid in detecting (if 
not correcting) the three conflict situation. 

In the first case, an ‘‘incorrect’’ specification may have been made of timing relationships 
between two events. In the News example, the writer of the captions block may have a constraint 
that text must be displayed long enough to be readable by a user who is also interested in looking 
at the graphic material. In this case, a content-based checking tool may be required to signal 
conflicts. The document structure can assist in this task by providing a separation of the attri- 
butes that describe a data block from the block itself. Obviously, if the attribute information does 
not include timing information, there is little the document structure can do to help. 

The second case is similar to the first, except that here the problem lies with the presenta- 
tion of information rather than the contents of the information being presented. Here the solution 
is more straightforward. A local-constraint tool should be able to flag the conflict by studying 
information in the synchronization arcs. The implementation environment can then make a deci- 
sion on whether or not to support the entire block or to perform a cut-off function or perhaps a 
“stretch” function on other data in the system. Once again, CMIF plays a role in signalling prob- 
lems, allowing other mechanisms to provide solutions. 

The third problem concerns itself with the implementation of the logical structure of the 
document. Because an internal tree is used to describe the data, the parents of a synchronization 
node can be traced until the common ancestor containing the source and destination of the arc is 
found. We support the general notion within relative arcs that the source of the arc must execute 
in order for a synchronization condition to be true; if this is not the case, all incoming synchroni- 
zation arcs are considered to be invalid. 


5.3.4. A synchronization example. 

In order to bring together several of the concepts discussed above, consider the (contrived) frag- 
ment out of our newscast on stolen paintings presented in figure 10: In this example, each of the 
five synchronization channels presents a part of a complete story: the audio channel carries the 
announcer’s voice with information (in Dutch) on the robbery; the video channel initially shows 
the announcer, then gives a view of the scene of the crime; the graphic window shows views of 
three of the missing paintings; the captioned text presents a translated version of the announcer’s 
text; finally, the label field identifies the general scene with an occasional title. 

In our example, the graphic channel is synchronized with the start of the audio portion of 
the report. Within the graphic channel, each illustration is sequentially synchronized. There is 
implied synchronization between the first and the second illustrations of the paintings and explicit 
synchronization among the second and third. 

The captioned text is start-synchronized with the video portion of the display. (It is not syn- 
chronized at all with the audio; this allows one story to be presented for local consumption and 
another for global presentation.) A synchronization arc is drawn from the end of the second cap- 
tion block to the start of the second graphic; this illustrates the use of an offset within an arc. At 
the end of the fourth caption block, an arc is drawn to the video portion to indicate that a new 
video sequence may not start until the caption text is over. This may require a freeze-frame video 
operation to support the synchronization. 
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Figure 10: News report fragment structure. 





Finally, the label channel occasionally displays generic titles that are linked to other por- 
tions of the display. 


6. Research Directions 

The sections above have provided an introduction to the CMIF structure that has glossed over a 
number of interesting problems that must be dealt with in a general multimedia environment. We 
will briefly review these problems in this section. 

One of the first issues encountered in the specification of a transportable document is the 
resolution used in the definition of elements such as delay times, sound coordinates, sampling fre- 
quencies, etc. This is a particular aspect of a much wider problem: the specification of system- 
independent attributes for a document. While the temptation is great to minimize the number of 
attributes provided with either a data descriptor or an event descriptor, it is typically better to 
include as many attributes as is possible. This can be efficient for an application program (such 
as a constraint filtering tool) because such a tool will be given as much information as is possible 
upon which to make performance-related decisions. It is true that the support for a large number 
of attributes can make documents appear to be structurally heavy. This may give the perception 
that layers of attributes make a document large (and thus inefficient) as well as difficult to inter- 
pret. We do not believe this to be true for two reasons. First, by selecting appropriate attributes, 
much of the work associated with manipulating a document can be based on relatively small clus- 
ters of data (the attributes) rather than the often massive amounts of media-based data itself. 
Second, although we have created CMIF documents to be human-readable, our expectation is that 
the documents themselves will be created and viewed using appropriate user interface tools. The 
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use of many attributes can also serve to make a document more understandable even without a 
sophisticated viewing tool; unlike text strings, for example, most people find it difficult to mean- 
ingfully interpret bitmaps or audio sequences based on uninterpreted data encodings. (One could 
almost consider attributes to be an efficient document documentation technique.) In all cases, 
however, the difficult part of attribute support remains the selection of appropriate attributes to 
cover the needs of a wide range of media and implementation environments. 

Given the selection of an appropriate attribute set, an intriguing question is the degree to 
which the attributes can be used to manipulate documents in a manner that is totally independent 
of the data itself. For example, if the attributes contain search key information, then many time 
consuming activities relating to finding detailed information in large multimedia database may be 
simplified. Another example is the use of attributes to include content-based links to other data 
structures. In both of these cases, the attribute list can be used as an interface between the raw 
data contained in a database and the encoded information manipulated by an application. Note 
that while the organization of a particular database is not necessarily related to the structure of a 
document using that data, an investigation into the ways in which manipulation of information 
can be made more efficient requires substantial coordination between data/event descriptors and 
the data management system. 

One problem that is related to the two issues above is management of the location of data in 
a transportable document. While it may occasionally be necessary to move massive amounts of 
information from one computer to another (especially in situations where the computers are not 
directly interconnected), we also feel that the use of both distributed databases and distributed 
operating systems support is vital to the efficient implementation of multimedia systems. As with 
common documents (i.e., computer files), the value of document sharing and multiple access to 
information is vital to the effective sharing of information. 

Each of these areas are receiving attention at CWI. In particular, we are investigating the 
use of the Amoeba distributed operating system [Mullender90] as a base for a distributed mul- 
timedia system, with integrated support for a distributed database mechanism to manage docu- 
ment storage across the multimedia environment. The selection of appropriate attributes and the 
efficient manipulation of document descriptions rather than document data is of primary concern 
to use. The over-all goals of this project are described in [Bulterman90]. 


7. Summary 

The key to our approach of transportable document structure is in differentiating those aspects of 
a document that should be available in all environments from those that apply only to specific 
environments. We do not dwell on storage structure or on methods of encoding/compressing data 
for sharing in a heterogeneous environments. For us, a much more interesting problem is 
defining a document that can be used to control the processing of information rather than being a 
slave to that information itself. In doing so, it was important to classify the notion of time and 
the manner in which events took place relative to each other. It was also important, with an eye 
towards future research, to be able to build an abstraction for a data block that could then be 
manipulated separately from the (large) volume of data that such an abstraction represents. 
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Abstract 

Traditional approaches in Multimedia systems force the user to segment video material into 
simple descriptions, which usually include endpoints and a brief text description in the form of keywords. 
We propose to segment contextual information into chunks rather than segmenting contiguous frames. 
The computer can help us organize sets of descriptions that are related to the recorded moving image: it can 
help us remember what we have shot. Such descriptions can overlap, be contained in, and even encompass 
a multitude of other descriptions. Parsing moving image sequences is reduced to simply parsing the 
contextual information which forms the description. Our approach, Stratification, also has important 
ramifications in terms of an elastic representation of moving images. Ambient sound can provide us with 
important contextual clues as to what is going on within the frames. Using audio to find patterns of 
content is an important step towards the eventual automatization of the logging process. 


1 Approaches for Production: Segmentation versus Stratification 

Segmentation forces the user to break down the raw footage into segments denoted by the begin 
and end point and assign some sort of textual description to them. In a video database application, these 
textual descriptions are searched and the associated video is retrieved. In our research we have found some 
problems with this approach. 

On a multimedia system in which it is possible to access individual frames randomly, each frame 
needs to be described independently. The user has to represent the content of each chunk: the part is 
forsaken for the whole. In terms of granularity, the chunk of video that a database application can retrieve 
for a user is predetermined during the logging process. The computer representation of the video footage 
only encompasses a begin and end point and a text description. Sub samples or finer grained search criteria 
/ representation have to be made independently. In terms of elasticity, if you have a segment which 
contains 30 frames; the application will retrieve all 30 frames when queried. It has no representation of 
any set of 10 or 20 frames which form a subset of the base frames. One would get 30 frames and then 
select a sub sample of these frames, describe them independently so that they can be called up later to 
satisfy a more finely grained search criteria. 

Furthermore while segmentation is necessary when editing a video, it imposes a specific 
intentionality of the person who is placing the material in a structured context. Although this is desirable 
for a linear editing system, it can seriously impede a group of people who need to use and have access to 
the same video resources from an archive over a network. If the video material is segmented from the 
start, how then can the descriptive structures support other users who may need to access the same material 
for a different purpose? 

Our solution is to segment contextual information into chunks rather than segmenting 
contiguous frames. This new context based approach is called Stratification (Aguierre Smith 1991), 
Begin and end frames are used to segment contextual descriptions for a contiguous set of frames. These 
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descriptions are called strata: a shot begins and ends; a character enters and sits down; the camera zooms in. 
Each represents a stratum. Any frame can have a variable number of strata associated with it or with a part 
of it (pixel). The content for any set of frames can be derived by examining the union of all the 
contextual descriptions that are associated with it. Before we can begin to think about parsing, we need a 
good representation of moving image content. Stratification is a way to structure video content 
information that will allow us the greatest latitude in terms of parsing. Stratification is a descriptive 
methodology which generates rich multi-layered descriptions that can be parsed by other applications. 


1.1 The Management of Multimedia Resources 

The movie maker knows a lot about the images as she is recording them. Knowledge about the 
content of the moving image is at its maximum while being recorded and drops to a minimum while 
being viewed. The computer can help us organize sets of descriptions that are related to the recorded 
moving image: it can help us remember what we have shot. Successive shots share a set of descriptive 
attributes that result from their proximity. These attributes are the linear context of the moving image. 
During recording, the linear context of the frames and the environmental context of the camera coincide. 
The environmental context is the “where,” “who,” “what,” “when,” “why,” and “how” which relate to the 
scene: it’s the physical space in which the recording takes place, giving it a unique identity. If you know 
enough about the environment in which you are shooting, you can derive a good description of the images 
that you have captured using stratification. 

Clearly such descriptions can overlap, be contained in, and even encompass a multitude of other 
descriptions. Each descriptive attribute is an important contextual element: the union of several of these 
attributes produces the meaning or content for that piece of film. Moreover, each additional descriptive 
layer is automatically situated within the descriptive strata in which it already exits. In this way, rich 
descriptions of content can be built. On the other hand, segmentation, which is conventionally used in 
computer systems which allow the user to log video material, forces the user to break down raw footage 
into segments denoted by begin and end points: such a divide-and-conquer method forsakes the whole for 
the part. Coarser descriptions have to be included at this level of specification in order to describe one 
frame independently. If the unit represented by in and out points is as small as an individual frame, its 
description, in order to be independent, must encompass larger descriptive units. The granularity of 
description of sets of frames is directly related to the size of the image units being represented. In 
segmentation, the granularity of description is inversely proportional to the size of the image unit in 
question. The inverse relationship arises out of the need to describe each image unit independently. 

In addition to logging, film makers need tools which will enable them to take segments of raw 
footage and arrange them to create meaningful sequences. Editing is the process of selecting chunks of 
footage and sound and rearranging them into a temporal linear sequence (Davenport, Aguierre Smith, 
Pincever 1990). The edited linear sequence may bear no resemblance to the ambient reality that was in 
effect during recording. During the process of conventional editing, the original rushes become separated 
from the final motion picture. In order to create a motion picture with a new meaning which is distinct 
from the raw footage, a new physical object must be created - an edited print for film, or an edited master 
for video. 

Editing on a digital-movie-database system will be radically different. In a full digital system, the 
link between source material and final movie does not have to be broken. The shot in the final version of 
the movie being made will be the same chunk of video data as the source material. At this point there are 
two names for the image unit which must coexist: one reflects the context of the source material; the other 
is an annotation that is related to a playback time for a personalized movie script. 


1.2 Stratosphere 

We have developed an application called Stratosphere which runs on a UNIX workstation 
under X/Motif using the Galatea video server (Applebaum 1990). Stratosphere (see Diagram 1) consists of 
a logging module, a stratagraph to display contextual description of frames through time, an icon-based 
video annotating system called Infocon and soft -story templates. 
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Diagram 1: Stratosphere 
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Stratosphere is an implementation of the Stratification method for representing moving image 
content. Stratification allows the user to keep track of contextual descriptions of video material and helps 
maintain the integrity of the contextual information during all phases of production. 

In our UNIX video database environment, the distinction between source and final edit become so 
blurred that all video becomes a resource which can be used in different contexts (movies). Conceivably, 
one can edit the source material in the video database into a documentary film that will be played back on 
the computer. Moreover, these “edited-versions” can later be used by someone else to make another 
moving image production. The process of editing using Stratification becomes the process of creating 
context annotations, and storing them along with the initial descriptions made during recording. We are 
developing tools for video databases that will enable the user to semantically manipulate video resources 
which allows for alternative “readings/significations/edits” of the same material to co-exist on the system. 
Video resource can exist in many different contexts and in many personalized movie scripts. 

When a user annotates a segment of video, s/he is creating a new stratum that is associated with a 
particular moving image in an edit. The old strata lines still exist in the database, but in editing a new 
meaning emerges in the re-juxtapositions of image units. This new meaning takes the form of an 
annotation and is displayed on the stratification graph (see figure 3). In a sense, the content of a series of 
frames is defined during logging. Yet the significance of those frames gets refined and built up through 
use. This information is valuable for individuals who want to use the same video resources over a 
network in order to communicate with each other. 


2 The Stratosphere Video Database Modules 

As mentioned earlier, Stratosphere is composed of separate modules which allow the user to log, 
manipulate, manage and view chunks of video material which have been described using the Stratification 
method. In this iteration of Stratosphere, we are using a MicroVaxII computer with a Parallax video card, 
UNIX /X Window System, Galatea video server, and Akai PG1000 digital matrix patchbay which manages 
a system of six video disc players. 
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2.1 The Logger 

The Video logger is a Motif window made up of buttons, menus and field widgets which allow 
the user to select and describe video material. Logging is coordinated with browsing the video material 
displayed in the “gctl” (Galatea control device) window. Using the mouse and keyboard the user can fast- 
forward, review, search for a particular frame number. Gctl also has a video slider which enables the user to 
quickly scroll through video at various speeds in both forward and backward directions with only a click of 
the mouse. When the mouse is released, the video is stopped within one or two frames. Once the desired 
in-point end point is found for a descriptive attribute, the user presses the button and the current frame 
number is displayed. Next, a title and a set of key words are also entered for each stratum. 

Describing video with keywords can be problematic. The choice of keywords is related the users 
intentions; they reflect the purposes and goals of a given multimedia project. We have address this 
problem by organizing keywords into classes. Keyword classes are sets of related words which can be 
created, stored and be reused for different projects. Each keyword class is stored as an ASCII text file. If 
desired, the user can edit the keyword class file with any UNIX text editor. When the user opens a class 
file, a button widget is created and displayed in the Logger window. Many different classes can be loaded 
during a logging session. When the user wants to associate a camera keyword with a strata line, s/he clicks 
on the camera class button and the all the keywords of this class are displayed in the keyword text widget. 
Double clicking on a particular keyword selects and enters it into the data file. Keywords classes can be 
combined to create customized keyword for sets. Key word classes speed data entry. For example, the 
“camera” keyword class which contains, wide shot, medium shot, pan left, pan right, zoom etc. is used 
over and over again. 


2.2 Stratagraph and Strata Data Display 

The Stratagraph is an interactive graphical display of the data generated by the Logger. It is a 
visual representation of the occurrence of strata though time. An example of a Stratagraph is show in 
Figure 1, each descriptive stratum partially describes a set of frames; the union of all the strata is the 
content. The Stratagraph severs as a visual aid for logging video, since the user can log several descriptive 
attributes simultaneously. 

During the logging process, each descriptive attribute is first anchored to the Stratagraph with an 
in-point and a strata line is generated for each frame that follows. At this moment, the user creates a title 
for the stratum and selects keywords in the Logger window. When the descriptive attribute is no longer in 
effect, the user clicks the strata line to turn it off. 

We are investigating how text and color can enhance the readability of such graphs. Two 
different x-axis scales are used to display the stratagraph: the real time scale and the “scale of difference.” 
For the real-time display, the scale of the x-axis is time code (frame numbers for laserdiscs). This scale is 
well suited for browsing through video material. A current frame line (not shown) passes through the 
stratification graph in sync to the video displayed on the “gctl.” The scale of difference is a compressed 
graphical representation of content where only changes in descriptive attributes are displayed. 
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Figure 1: Rescue After the San Francisco Earthquake - Stratified Description 
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When the user “rubs” the stratagraph with the mouse, detailed contextual information for those 
frames are displayed in an associated Strata data window. A strata rub generates a report of all the strata 
that the frames are embedded in. The Strata data window is also used with the Infocon module. 


2.3 Making Sequence Annotations: Infocon 

During this phase of production, shots are delimited by in and out point and annotated so that 
they can be played independently. To create a new sequence the user inspects the Stratagraph for material 
with the desired content to select a shot, reviews the footage in GCTL and annotates these shots in the 
Infocon module. The Infocon (INFOrmation iCON ) module consists of text widgets for annotations, 
buttons to grab frame numbers from Galatea, and video windows to display digitized in and out points. 
When Infocon retrieves the in- and out-frame number from Galatea, the associated frames are digitized and 
displayed in video windows on the Infocon module. 

Although in and out point are important cues for visual continuity, they might not provide an 
adequate representation of the shot content. In addition to the in and out frame, a content frame is digitized 
and its associated frame number is also stored with the data recorded for the shot. The content frame is 
used to create an Infocon which serves as a visual representation of shot content. An Infocon is composed 
of a video window and a title bar which displays the annotation associated with the shot that it represents. 
Left-clicking in an Infocon, plays the shot in the GCTL module. Middle clicking on an Infocon displays a 
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pop-up menu which tells which volume name, in and out points, trim button, delete, button and a exit 
button to hide the pop-up. The in and out frame for a given shot is only displayed in the Infocon module 
while the Infocon for each shot is displayed in its own window. Infocons for each shot are browsed and 
arranged from left to right on the screen. Ordered groups of Infocons viewed as a sequence. Later, they can 
be reordered and played back. If needed, in and out points may be trimmed. When a satisfactory sequence 
is arranged, annotations, volume-name, in and out frame number are saved as a record for each shot. These 
records are then saved to an ASCII text file. These sequence files can then be loaded into the Stratagraph 
and the strata for the annotations are displayed with the original logging data. In this version of the 
Stratosphere application only annotations and their associated in and out and content frame numbers are 
stored. The digitized video images are generated on the fly, when a particular sequence file is loaded into 
Infocon. 

In figures 2 and 3, we illustrate how a virtual annotated sequence is created. In figure 2, the user 
inspects the Stratagraph to select shot content. The in- and out-points are digitized by the Infocon module 
and acontent Icon is created. In figure 3, these shots are arranged to create a virtual sequence. 


Figure 2: Shot selection for "Last Survivor Sequence” Figure 3: Display of Virtual 
Annotated Sequence - Last 
Survivor with Infocons 
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The bold-dashed line in Figure 3 is an icon-line. The description of the shot can be derived by 
examining the strata that this line passes throu 


Table 1: Content for Infocons in Figure 3 


Infocon A: Last Survivor A Infocon B: Last Survivor B 
1989 San Francisco Earthquake 1989 San Francisco Earthquake 
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When viewed, the virtual annotated sequence appears to be made up of adjacent shots; but as we 
can see in figure 2 this does not necessarily have to be the case. The stratagraph is used to graphically 
represent both logging information and annotated virtual sequences. 

In the scenario just described, the user manually selected the shot to be used in the “Last 
Survivor” sequence. Infocon can also generate icons on the fly for any set of strata provided that the data 
file is in the correct format. A file of annotations can be parsed using UNIX commands such as “grep,” 
“sort,” and “awk” and then sent to Infocon to generate icons. 


2.4 Soft Story Templates 

The ASCII data files created by the Logger and Infocon modules are represented on the 
stratagraph; they can also be “piped” through soft story templates to generate mini-video programs. An 
example of a soft story template is a news segment generator called ACE. ACE parses strata lines to find 
contiguous sets of frames which satisfy search and format requirements and then arranges them into 
sequences. ACE has a rule to construct a news sequence which consists of: 


* a studio shot as an introduction; 

* a predetermined number of action shots; 
* areporter in the field; 

* a wrap up studio shot. 


3 Audio Applications: Editing Assistance Through Cinematic Parsing 

The shot, generated by the camera, is inherently associated with the circumstances and intentions 
which were in effect as it was being recorded. A similar case can be made for synchronous sound: as with 
the camera, the microphone/sound recorder mediates the environment in which it is situated. Ambient 
sound offers us clues about the physical and geographic aspects of place. When parsed, the original 
synchronous sound track for any movie may help us segment the video/audio stream into shots or help us 
determine significant action points. Audio tracks of home movies are essentially composed of the same 
elements as all movies: ambient sound and meaningful dialog. Yet it is in the ambient sound where we 
find the most interesting distinction. In narrative movies, this element plays a secondary role: most 
ambient noise is undesirable, and is eventually eliminated. In fact, many re-shoots are caused by unwanted 
changes in ambient noise, like a plane flying overhead. This is mainly true due to the fact that such noises 
are extremely difficult to edit. The only type of ambient noise generally used is what’s called “room tone,” 
which is used to create the mood of the space in which the action is supposed to occur. 

We take another approach: ambient sound can provide us with important contextual clues as to 
what is going on in the frames. Ambient sound in raw footage has all its original components present, 
from cars going by to hand adjustments on the camera. Room tone becomes more than just ambiance: it 
becomes the specific attribute of the time and space in which the shooting is being done. Several audio 
techniques can be used to obtain the information needed to extract said attributes. 
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3.1 Techniques Used to Parse Audio Tracks 

Statistical properties of the audio signal, like mean and mean-squared, can be computed for 
analysis purposes. They can tell us where changes in the power of the signal occur, which can clue to 
drastic changes in background noise levels. Using domain-restricted knowledge, such processing can give 
an indication of the type of changes happening: a rapid increase followed by a rapid decrease is usually a 
thump, caused by someone shutting a door, or dropping something heavy on the floor, or grandma falling 
off her chair. 

We use several techniques to analyze the spectrum of the signal. Of interest are average spectrum 
and average amplitude (sum of mean-squared spectrum). These techniques give us information useful to 
determine changes in the power distribution and the spectral content of a signal. This techniques are used 
in the following way: we create a template with the spectral characteristics of a sample window, which is 
then compared to the following window. If there are considerable changes in the power distribution, then 
we assume that the spectral content of this second window is different, thus capturing changes in the 
nature of the signal, not changes in the amplitude. A combination of both time- and frequency domain 
analysis should suffice to capture enough changes in signal content to find the shot boundaries. 

Using audio as an indication of patterns of content could prove quite useful. The audio track can 
provide information that otherwise would be extremely difficult to parse. Take, for example, a funny 
incident: the family is gathered in the living -room, and grandma fell off her chair. As stated earlier, there’s 
no way of telling whether this was just a thump, or was it something more interesting. One way to do 
this is to use laughter. If it is possible to parse laughter, then we can tell that something funny happened, 
thus it is not desirable to remove it from the track. 

Another interesting possibility is the development of templates, or “‘spectral signatures” of 
different sounds, to keep for later comparison. For example, assume that the system has stored the 
spectral content of a police car passing by. By checking through the soundtrack for occurrences of this 
spectral pattern, the system can tell that within a certain segment, there’s a police car going by. This could 
lead, provided there was enough memory for storing patterns and enough computing power to perform the 
comparisons, to the complete automation of the logging process. This ties in into the stratified 
representation approach. Once a specific attribute is found, it becomes a part of the stratified description of 
the shot being examined. In the last example, a police car passing by was found on a particular shot. This 
could then be incorporated into the strata graph, as a shot description: “A car passes by.” The converse is 
also true: the strata graph can provide information that, used with the “spectral signature” of the particular 
sound, can create new templates. For example, assume that we have a car on Pismo Beach. Parsing the 
audio track, we’ve found that the “car” template is present on this shot. We also know from the strata 
graph that this particular car is on the beach. We can then use the audio corresponding to that particular 
segment as “car on the beach” and save it for fine-grained parsing. 


3.2 The Parser: Implementation 

It is in the parser that the concepts and methods discussed above are implemented. The parser has 
two different modules: the digital signal processor, and the rules module. The digital signal processor does 
the actual parsing required. To achieve this, it performs several tasks, such as Fast Fourier Transforms 
(FFTs), Linear Predictive Coding (LPC), and statistical analysis. The rules module consists of a set of 
heuristics, which make certain "guesses" as to how to interpret the information extracted by the signal 
processing module. The parsing itself was done in different layers, each giving different information that 
could not be extracted from the others. 

The first layer consists of time-domain analysis of the sampled waveform. The soundfile is 
divided into chunks, each being the equivalent of a frame of video. The number of samples representing a 
frames (1470) is obtained by dividing the sampling rate (44.1 KHz) by the number of frames in a second 
(30 for NTSC video). The amplitude mean is then obtained for each block. Using heuristics based on 
observation of raw footage, some preliminary conclusions are then drawn from the observation of these 
mean values. 

This second layer consists of frequency domain analysis, after preforming a Short-Time-Fourier 
Transform on the soundfile. Analysis done at this level consist of standard signal processing techniques 
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described in an earlier section. These two analysis schemes detect changes in the energy distribution on all 
frequency bands, thus capturing changes in the nature of the signal, not changes in the amplitude. This 
second-level processing is only performed for cases that are ambiguous at the first level, meaning that a 
clear distinction cannot be made simply with amplitude changes. 

Another interesting issue that comes up during this second layer of parsing is that of time 
duration of events, or granularity. How long does an event have to last in order to be considered a new 
unit, instead of a short occurrence within another? This is perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
parser: it takes the lowest average amplitude for a sample window as the background noise level. If this is 
only the background noise level, then no segment can have a lower amplitude; it must be the absolute 
minimum. Thus, if the overall signal level eventually comes back down to the saved minimum, then the 
background noise level has not changed. 


3.4 The Parser: Applications 

For example, let's assume that the mean increases sharply, to then decrease as sharply as it 
increased after a short period of time (a “spike”). The heuristic in this case would be that this was a thump, 
caused by a slamming door, an accidental tap on the camera microphone, or a loud knock. Another 
example would be a smooth increase followed by a smooth decrease. The heuristic for this case could yield 
several results: a passing car, an airplane flying overhead. None of these would qualify as a shot change, 
since they are transitory changes in background noise levels. There are other cases which could possibly be 
shot transitions, but the information available at this stage of processing would be insufficient. For 
example, a smooth increase in average amplitude. This could mean that a car drove into frame and stopped, 
that someone turned on a noisy device (like a fan or a computer), or it could also represent a smooth pan 
(which could mean a shot transition). In these cases, a second layer of processing would be required. 

The following figure shows an actual segment of the audio track taken from a home movie. It is 
a simple amplitude vs. time representation. 
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FIGURE 4: Soundfile representation- Amplitude vs. Time 


The first four changes in amplitude are representations of human speech, while the four spikes 
towards the end represent hand adjustment after a shot change. The transition from one shot to the other is 
in between the two groups. The figure that follows shows how the parser interprets this audio segment. 
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Figure 5: Parser Interpretation Shot Transition Soundfile 
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This shows the first pass at the parser: the amplitude layer. Mean-squared amplitude is shown on 
the vertical axis, while the frame number is shown on the horizontal. The parser will eliminate the speech 
part, using the timing constraints as well as the fact that the amplitude eventually returns top it’s original 
level. This will cause the parser to select the region between frames 160 and 170 as the one with a 
possible transition. Second level parsing will then show the change occurring at 165 frames, using average 
spectral amplitude differences. 


4 Conclusions: Parsing Video In Context 
Moving images, sound, and text are the base components of complex multimedia systems. We 
define these media as resources which can be used simultaneously in multiple contexts and applications. 
A context-based representation is robust enough to describe video resource and sound resources that can co- 
exist in many different contexts. Without knowledge about the context, descriptions become ambiguous. 
Another problem caused by such description is the lack of an elastic representation. Elasticity pertains to 
the use of multimedia data: how can various individuals who will have access to the same set of 
multimedia data, satisfy the information requirements of their own needs? For example, some individuals 
will want to use all 5 minutes of a videotaped interview while others will only want the last 20 seconds of 
the interview. Others still will only want one frame of the interview to use as a picture in a newsletter. 
The Stratification methodology breaks down the environmental factors into distinct descriptive 
threads called stratum. When these threads are layered on top of one another they produce a descriptive 
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strata from which inferences concerning the content of each frame can be derived. Applications are being 
built that apply this methodology to logging and editing. 

Contextual representations of audio are based on the ambient sound present in raw footage. This 
ambient sound becomes the specific attribute of the set of frames being examined. Through the use of 
heuristics, statistical analysis, and signal processing, changes in ambient sound can be parsed. Further 
application of these ideas can lead to the automation of the logging process through the use of templates, 
provided enough computing power was available. 

Elasticity in description and searching is especially important when authoring a multimedia 
system. Our research points to new ways in which the user can interact with multimedia systems by 
varying the length of various chunks of video on demand. The representation gives the user maximum 
flexibility in manipulating multimedia resources. The value of each type of description, both sound and 
image, is enhanced by the other. This will lead to an integrated representation of both image and sound 
descriptions. 
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Abstract 


At the Information Technology Center at Carnegie Mellon University!, we have been developing a 
system in which it is possible to deliver data to a presentation machine from a remote machine across a 
public network at a sustained high rate. We have called this system a Continuous Time Media System 
(CTMS). We have found that the UNIX? model used for transfer of data between two devices, the 
network transport protocols, and the ability of adapters to transfer data between themselves are insufficient 
to do this. We have made modifications to each of these system in order to create a prototype system that 
we can measure to help define a CTMS protocol. We present the results of this work in this paper. 


1. Introduction 

The word multimedia has been widely used and misused in referring to a computer’s capability to 
present and manipulate non-textual data. A multimedia system often implies a system that can manipulate 
only text and graphic. Such a system may be incapable of displaying both types of information 
simultaneously. There may be no method for linking the text with the graphic and no means of accessing 
the information from a remote machine, but the system may still be called multimedia. An ideal 
multimedia system might include text, graphic and tabular data (including spreadsheets), vector drawings, 
animations, still images, full motion full color video, Compact Disc quality audio and whole interactive 
programs (such as a full functional calculator or piano keyboard), all of which could be included within 
one document. The system might also allow for arbitrarily complex linking of data, and distributed data. 
Although, few systems exist that approach this ideal, when we discuss multimedia systems we want to 
consider this whole system. 

One key limitation of systems that include full motion, full color video (of NTSC quality) or 
Compact Disc quality audio is that they are stand alone systems or systems that use private networks to 
transport the multimedia data. Until now, no one has been able to bring to the market or the lab a real time, 
public local area networked system for such high data rate media. 

We define a Continuous Time Media System (CTMS) as a system in which the data to be presented 
must be received at a reliable, continuous high rate. This presents concurrently the problems of high 
volume data transport and real time response to the transmission and reception of the data. For example, 
with Compact Disc audio, the transfer rate is 176.4KBytes/sec (44.1K samples, 16 bits per sample, 2 
channels). The source machine must read a disc and redirect the data flow onto the local area network. The 
destination machine must then receive the data from the network and redirect the flow to the subsystem 


1This work was performed as a joint project of Camegie Mellon University and the IBM Corporation. The views and conclusions 
contained in this document are those of the authors and should not be interpreted as representing the official policies of Camegie 
Mellon University or the IBM Corporation. 


2UNIX is a registered trade mark of AT&T. RT/PC and Token Ring are registered trade marks of IBM. AFS is a trademark of 
Transarc Corporation. 
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that is converting the digital data to audio in a such a way that no discernible glitches are heard. This 
presentation is not simple, even in a stand alone system. 

Our group works within the following operational environment. The base operating system is 
Academic Operating System (AOS) 4.3, a variation of BSD 4.3 UNIX that runs on the IBM RT/PC 
machines. The system is also an Andrew File System (AFS) client [Morris86]. The local area network is a 
4Mbit Token Ring with 70 machines of which several are file servers running AFS. Note that this paper 
only addresses the problems associated with data transport of CTMS over a Token Ring network in which 
the source and destination machines are on the same local network (i.e. source and destination are not 
separated by a router). Although we could have chosen other operating systems and other machines, 
availability and established expertise were a major factor in these decisions. 

Our goal was to support the data rates needed by CTMS over a 4Mbit Token Ring local area 
network while the ring was in use for other data transport. We ran several tests of the current UNIX 
system, described above. The initial test was to transport 16KBytes/sec of audio data (8K samples/sec, 12 
bit/sample). This worked extremely well within the current UNIX model. We then tested the use of 
150KBytes/sec to simulate compressed video or Compact Disc quality audio. This test of data transport 
failed completely. In this paper, we present our proposed changes, the measurement tools we used to 
measure the modified system, as well as some of our thoughts about the actual measurement data. With 
our proposed changes, we created a prototype for successfully transporting CTMS data over a 4Mbit 
Token Ring local area network, which was loaded with other data. 


2. The UNIX Model of Device to Device Transfer and CTMS 

In the current UNIX model of data transfer, the only method of transfer between two devices is to 
create a user level process that reads the data from one device and writes the data to a second device. This 
leads to having too many data copy operations, which then leads to the CPU’s inability to maintain the 
necessary data rate. 


Referring to Figure 2-1, if a user level process reads data from a device, at least two data copies are 
performed. The first is normally a Direct Memory Access (DMA) transfer between the device and kernel 


Device Kernel Space User Space 


DMA Copy by CPU 


Figure 2-1: Data Copies From Device to User 


space>. If we can ignore the loading of the system bus while the transfer is in progress, there is no loading 





3There is at least one device currently available, the Audio Capture and Playback Adapter produced by IBM, which does not use 
DMA. In fact, the interface is a byte wide interface. I must assume that the designers of the adapter expected that the audio data 
would be compressed in software on the adapter before being transferred to the host system. Of course, this requires the device driver 
builder to also program the DSP (in this case a TI32025) to do this compression. It should be noted that there also exist adapters that 
use on-card memory mapped into system memory as the method for data transfer. 
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of the CPU to do this particular transfer. If the CPU is executing a memory intensive computation at the 
time, the arbitration between the DMA and the CPU access will degrade the execution speed of both. This 
DMA transfer always occurs into kernel space. 

The second copy is performed by the CPU to transfer the data between kernel space and user space. 
Unfortunately, the implementation of most device drivers includes a third copy of the data. This third copy 
is done by the CPU. Referring to Figure 2-2, device drivers normally use fixed DMA buffers in kernel 
system memory. This forces the device driver to copy the data out of the fixed DMA buffers into a linked 
list of kernel buffers called mbufs. 


Device 





“ Linked List 


DMA Copy by CPU Copy by CPU 





Figure 2-2: Expanded Data Copies From Device to User 


The UNIX model uses mbufs as a pool of buffers to transfer data between the various layers of 
protocols. The device driver allocates mbufs and copies the packet into these mbufs. It should be noted 
that the allocation of a mbuf can be delayed an arbitrarily long time if the pool is exhausted at the time of 
the request. To transfer the data back to the second device requires three additional data copies. Two of 
these copies are performed by the CPU and one is performed via DMA. 

In total, the number of copies performed to effect the transfer of data between two devices can be as 
many as six and as few as four. The difference of two copies can be accounted for by the devices’ DMA 
capabilities. There will always be four copies made by the CPU. At a minimum, two of these copies are 
unnecessary. 

We propose a change to the UNIX model of data transfer between two devices. Specifically, direct 
driver to driver data transfers should be done. This completely eliminates two of the data copies. This 
change requires that the source device be given a function which when executed will effect the transfer of 
data between the two devices. In the case where the network is the source of data, an additional function is 
needed. This function needs an argument of a linked list of mbufs that is a newly received packet. This 
function returns true when the packet should be directly transferred to the device. Handles to these two 
function calls can be transferred by a user process between the two devices by using newly created ioctl 
calls. We implemented this change of direct driver to driver data transfers in the prototype system for 
CTMS. 

There is one further change that can be made if the model of UNIX data transfers is extended to 
include transfers by pointer manipulation rather than by data copy. Given that both devices are capable of 
DMA, all CPU data copies can be eliminated by transferring pointers to DMA buffers between the two 
devices. If only one of the two devices is capable of DMA, then only one copy can be eliminated. 
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3. Local Area Network Protocols and CTMS 
The currently available standards of Transmission Control Protocol (TCP) and Internet Protocol (IP) 
as local area network protocols for data transport are insufficient for the data transport of CTMS. Several 
guarantees are needed from the protocol used to transport the data. These include: 
e Bandwidth across the network 


e Delivery of a packet within preset time bounds 


e Preservation of packet sequence 

These guarantees are necessary so that both the amount of buffer space used and the amount of 
processing time for any single packet are bounded. Of the three guarantees, TCP/IP only provides for one: 
the preservation of packet sequence. These protocols can guarantee the preservation only by creating more 
network traffic in the form of acknowledgments and requests for retransmission of lost packets. The model 
of the network that was used when these protocols were developed included the idea that the physical 
network was unreliable. Times have changed. 

If a Token Ring network is used, it is possible for the transmitter at a hardware interrupt level to 
know if the packet was successfully received at the destination’. Given this, the levels of software 
previously used to guarantee packet delivery can be pushed down into the interrupt handler. If the Token 
Ring device driver is also constrained to send one packet completely before attempting to start sending 
another, a guarantee of preservation of packet sequence can be accomplished by giving the device driver 
the packets in the order required. 

Additionally, the TCP/IP protocols make the assumption that the network can be dynamically 
reconfigured. As a consequence of this assumption, IP requests the Token Ring header be recomputed for 
each packet transmitted. In our case, the transmitter and receiver are always on the same local area 
network°. If we use IP, this would add an additional delay and load on the CPU for no reason, since we 
know that the route never changes. 

Given the requirements that were not met, and other limitations, we decided that TCP/IP would be 
insufficient as network protocols. We propose that a new protocol be created, CTMS Protocol (CTMSP), 
and added to the same layer as ARP and IP. This protocol is specifically designed for and limited to the 
assist of data transfers between the network and other devices. The protocol assumes a static point-to-point 
connection between two machines. The implementation changes required to add CTMSP to the Token 
Ring device driver include: 

Adding the ability to specify the priority of the packet sent over the Token Ring. CTMSP uses 

a Token Ring priority above any other traffic on our Token Ring. 


e Adding packet priority within the Token Ring device driver. CTMSP uses a packet priority 
above both ARP and IP packets. 


e Splitting out the function that computes the Token Ring header. This allows for precomputing 
the header once for the life of the connection. 


e Adding code to the split point of ARP and IP packets in order to split out the CTMSP packets 
and correctly handle them. 
We implemented these changes in the prototype system for data transport using CTMSP on a Token Ring 
network, 





“As long as the destination was on the same physical Token Ring. 


SIf we did not do this then we would have the additional problem of creating a router that could keep up with the data rates that we 
were using. This is possible but has not been implemented. 
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4. Adapters and CTMS 

Current adapters load the CPU too heavily. There are several sources of this load. If the adapter is 
capable of DMA and the DMA is done into system memory, this DMA can interfere with the CPU’s 
access to system memory. A second source of loading comes from most adapters’ use of interrupts. Once 
the CPU is interrupted, the amount of delay between the start and end of servicing the interrupt is 
completely dependent on the implementation of the interrupt handler. If this implementation includes long 
sections of protected code, the problem becomes more acute. 

Critical code segments cause another problem with implementation modifications. Given that we 
want to have interaction of device drivers at interrupt handler execution time, we must protect the critical 
sections at the highest possible level. By introducing another source of interrupts, the interactions in the 
UNIX kernel can be nearly impossible to track. 

A shortcoming of current Token Ring hardware is its inability to give back an interrupt when a Ring 
Purge is detected on the network. This leads to the sole source of dropped packets for which no correction 
can be made. To be able to correct for this, the Token Ring adapter would have to be put in a mode to read 
all Medium Access Control (MAC) frames that are seen on the ring®. This adds yet another loading to the 
system’s ability to respond to interrupts. From observation, the amount of MAC frame traffic on the Token 
Ring we use is between 0.2% and 1.0%. The MAC frame packets are on the order of 20 bytes of data. 
Given a 4Mbit Token Ring, there would be between 50 and 250 interrupts to handle MAC frames per 
second. This additional interrupt and software decoding of packet headers would add an unacceptable 
amount of overhead to detect the small number of Ring Purges that occur on the Token Ring. Other than 
this single source of dropped packets, we found that the Token Ring was completely reliable for sending 
packets between two machines on the same ring. 

On IBM RT/PC machines, we can make a change to reduce the loading on the CPU. That is to 
modify the Token Ring device driver so that it does not use system memory for the fixed DMA buffers. 
This change is specific to the architecture of the IBM RT/PC. This architecture has two separate buses that 
transfer address and data information within the machine. The first is between the CPU and the main 
system memory. The second, normally called the Input/Output (IO) Channel Bus, interconnects all of the 
attached adapters. The arbiter for accesses between these two bus structures is the Input/Output Channel 
Controller (IOCC). An adapter is available that is solely memory, called IO Channel Memory. DMA 
between another adapter and IO Channel Memory can occur on the IO Channel Bus and not cause 
interference with accesses by the CPU to main system memory. We implemented this change to the 
Token Ring device driver to use IO Channel Memory in order to reduce the loading on the CPU in the 
prototype system for data transport using CTMS. 

If adapters were designed and manufactured to do data transfers using DMA or directly transfer data 
between two devices, the load on CPU could be reduced further. 


5. Measurement Tools 

Once we built the prototype system, we needed tools to measure both the packet activity on the 
network, as well as several points with the kernel. Commercial products exist that measure the load on a 
Token Ring and capture packets for later examination quite well. After examining several, we used IBM’s 
Trace and Analysis Program (TAP). This tool allowed for the recording and time stamping of all packets 
seen on the network, including all MAC frames. The tool also recorded the first Token Ring adapter’s 
buffer of actual packet data (up to 96 bytes) as well as the Token Ring’s Access Control byte, Frame 


This completely ignores the fact that to get a Token Ring adapter that would pass up the MAC frames requires proprietary 
software in the ROMs on the adapter. 
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Control byte and total length. However, there are limitations of the tool’s ability to record all packets’. 

Using the TAP tool, we were able to detect when packets were out of order and lost. In the first 
case, out of order packets were a direct result of the Token Ring device driver implementation. Once the 
critical sections of code were more carefully protected, the problem of out of order packets completely 
disappeared. Thus, we found that we were working with a network that would transmit packets in order 
and do so reliably with only one exception: Ring Purge on the Token Ring. 

Ring Purges occur on the network primarily due to new stations inserting into the network or old 
stations reinserting into the network. If a packet is being transmitted at the time of insertion, it is possible 
that the packet will be lost. Ring Purge is transmitted by the Token Ring’s Active Monitor after such an 
event has occurred®. 

If the adapter is programmed to interrupt the transmitter when a Ring Purge is seen on the ring, then 
the transmitter can attempt to correct for a possible lost packet by retransmitting the last packet that is still 
in the fixed DMA buffer. The receiver, in this case, might need to ignore a duplicate packet if the 
transmitter incorrectly retransmits a packet. Unfortunately, the adapter does not interrupt the processor 
with the information that a Ring Purge has occurred. As was mentioned earlier, the only way to detect this 
occurrence would be to set the adapter to receive all MAC frames and pass them on to the interrupt 
handler. But, the software on the adapter does not allow for passing MAC frames to the host processor. 
Even if the software did allow for this, the overhead in handling interrupts and parsing MAC frames to 
detect a Ring Purge would be unacceptable. We decided to allow for the loss of a single packet and to 
measure the frequency of this occurrence. Measurement revealed that Ring Purges are normally a result of 
a Station insertion, and occur on the order of 20 times a day. We decided that we could safely ignore this 
level of lost packets by adding code to recover. 

Even though the TAP tool was very useful for the macro scale measurements of the Token Ring, it 
was not sufficient to measure the actual device driver. We were interested in gathering events and time 
stamping them with 100 microsecond accuracy. We needed to be able to correlate the time stamps of 
several other points within the device driver, on possibly more than one machine simultaneously, to 
determine the correct transmission and reception of packets. These types of micro scale measurements 
were needed to find the worst case delay of packets as well as the mean and standard deviation of 
inter-packet departure and arrival times. The available commercial products fell far short of being able to 
do all of this. The most critical part missing was a time stamping facility with the accuracy required. 


5.1. Source of CTMS Data 

At this point, we need a short discussion of the source of data for the following measurements. What 
we required was a stable source of interrupts. We used IBM’s Voice Communications Adapter (VCA),. 
Briefly, the adapter has a TI32010 DSP, 2k by 16 bit memory, which is byte accessible by the host 
processor, can be interrupted by the host and can interrupt the host. We created a program to run on the 
adapter that would interrupt the host every 12 milliseconds. We added several ioctl calls to set up the 
device in this special mode, to request the Token Ring header and keep this header as part of the state of 
the device, and to request handles to functions needed by the modified Token Ring device driver. We hard 
coded in the VCA’s device driver calls to the Token Ring device driver for calculation of the Token Ring 
header and for the sending of a packet. 

We modified the VCA’s interrupt handler to create a CTMSP packet by allocating a linked list of 


7For specific details, please see the documentation of the product [[IBM90]. 


8For specific details on this, please see [IBM89]. 
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mbufs for the packet and then copying the static precomputed Token Ring header, a destination device 
number, and a packet number into the packet. We then appended the packet with data to create a packet of 
2000 bytes in length (including the header information but excluding the Token Ring protocol bytes). We 
then sent this packet via the modified Token Ring device driver. The result of this modification was to 
create a CTMSP data transport stream of approximately 150KBytes/sec. 


5.2. Tools Used and Built to Measure the Modified System 
After discovering the lack of measurement tools that existed to measure device driver performance 
on multiple machines at the same time, we decided to look into building our own tools. We used several 
methods to measure both the VCA and the Token Ring device drivers. We will discuss the error 
introduced by the various methods of measurement within the description of each method. The points of 
measurement within the total system were as follows: 
e The Interrupt Request Line (IRQ) of the VCA adapter 


e Entry into the VCA’s interrupt handler 


e Immediately after the packet is copied into the fixed DMA buffer and immediately before the 
Token Ring adapter is given the transmit command. 
e Immediately after the received packet is determined to be a CTMSP packet. 
Given that we wanted to measure these points, what we needed was to add extremely small pieces of code 
in the appropriate places that would cause the events to be time stamped and recorded. 


5.2.1. IBM RT/PC Used as Measurement Tool 

We made the first attempt at time stamping events by using a pseudo device driver. We modified the 
Token Ring device driver to call a procedure within this pseudo device driver. A UNIX open call to this 
device set a flag in the Token Ring device driver that enabled these event time stamping procedure calls. 
We added an ioctl call within the pseudo device to read out the recorded data. We could only measure the 
last three points mentioned above since this was all done in software. 

We were able to coordinate the activities of the transmitter, receiver and the TAP tool under a 
centralized control point. The end result was a set of computers that recorded and analyzed data in real 
time. If a packet was lost, had an extremely long inter-departure or inter-arrival time, or there was an 
incorrect ordering of packets on the transmitter and/or receiver, all machines were halted and a snapshot of 
the data was taken. We then examined the snapshots to decide what error had occurred, Histograms as 
well as means and standard deviations were computed for the inter-packet departure and arrival times from 
this data. 

The main problem with recording data using this method was the potential for interaction between 
the data recording mechanism and the rest of the activity of the machines. The error introduced in the time 
stamps due to this method was a direct result of this interaction. If the time stamping procedure was done 
with interrupts disabled, then the procedure itself might delay unacceptably another point of measurement. 
If interrupts were enabled during the procedure, then the time stamp could be significantly in error due to 
the possibility that another interrupt occurred while executing the recording procedure. In addition, the 
clock granularity was only 122 microseconds. All in all, this was a poor method of recording data on 
inter-packet arrival and departure times, but was extremely good at helping to find bugs in the Token Ring 
device driver, bugs in the system as a whole, as well as debugging our modifications to the system. 
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5.2.2. Logic Analyzer and Oscilloscope as Measurement Tools 

The use of a logic analyzer is the least obtrusive way of measuring the values of interest, since we 
could program the analyzer to trigger on any memory read or write access or on any edge of any signal. 
We used this to determine the degree of accuracy of the VCA interrupt source. The result was that the 
VCA could interrupt the host processor every 12 milliseconds as desired with no detectable variation. We 
made further measurements using an oscilloscope to look at the second pulse of the Interrupt Request 
(IRQ) line given that we were triggering on the leading edge of the first pulse. The second pulse varied on 
the order of 500 nanoseconds from 12 milliseconds. We considered this conclusive proof that the VCA 
interrupt source was completely solid and that we need not consider that there was any error introduced by 
the source of interrupts. 

The second use of the logic analyzer was to measure the variation between the IRQ pulse and the 
start of the VCA interrupt handler. Even while loading the Token Ring and the local disk, the largest 
variation seen was 440 microseconds. 

We discarded using the logic analyzer to measure any of the other parameters due to the limitations 
of the device and our own expertise. Specifically, we needed a complete histogram of all of the intervals 
described above so that the total shape of the histogram curves could be examined. The logic analyzer was 
not capable of this functionality. 


5.2.3. IBM PC/AT Used as Measurement Tool 

Figure 5-1 shows how we delegated the time stamping of events to a pair of external machines. We 
used an IBM PC/AT machine with a parallel interface board consisting of eight separate 8-bit wide 
interfaces. We installed a serial/parallel interface board in each machine on which we wanted to time 
stamp events. Within the Token Ring device driver, we replaced the calls to the pseudo device driver 
procedure with in-line code to write specific values into the parallel port and toggle the strobe output line. 
In the case of transmission or reception of packets, we devised the shortest possible test to determine if the 
packet was an CTMSP packet. If so, the last 7 bits of the packet number were written to the parallel port 
and then the strobe output line was toggled. 

We then collected the data on the PC/AT within an interrupt handler infinite loop. This loop time 
stamped the data with a 16 bit clock value where the resolution of the clock was two microseconds. We 
used another timer within the PC/AT to generate a signal with a period of 50 Hz. We then tied this signal 
to the eighth parallel input port. This guaranteed that the programs that later analyzed the data could 
correctly detect the roll over of the 16 bit clock time intervals, even if no other datum occurred between 
two roll over periods of the clock. 

Within the interrupt handler infinite loop, we polled the register that held the bits indicating which 
channels had an interrupt pending. If any bit was set, we read the clock as well as those ports that had 
interrupt bits set (excluding the eighth port). We then queued the value of the interrupt register, along with 
16 bits of clock time and the values of the ports which were read. If no bits were set’ in the read of the 
interrupt register and if there was any queued data, the data was sent out a separate parallel port to a 
second PC/AT machine. This output to the second machine was fully handshaked. We saved the data 
received by the second PC/AT over this parallel connection onto a local disk of the second machine. 

To determine the error introduced by this method of measurement, we measured the worst case time 
for the execution of the interrupt handler loop. We found this number by pulling out the VCA’s Interrupt 
Request Line and time stamping occurrences of these events. By using a logic analyzer, we determined 
that the VCA was able to dependably interrupt on 12 millisecond boundaries within negligible error. 
Therefore, any variation was due to the measurement tool. Upon examining the spread of the histogram 
curve generated by this test, we found that there was a 120 microsecond spread on both sides of the 12 
millisecond mean. We conducted a second test by using the logic analyzer to measure the loop execution 
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Figure 5-1: Machine Interconnections While Using PC as Measurement Tool 
time in the best and worst case conditions. The results were that the interrupt handler loop had a 60 
microsecond worst case execution time. Considering both sets of measurements, we concluded that the 
tool had acceptable error to measure the rest of the system. 


5.3. Measurements of the Modified System 

Given all of the errors, we wondered at times if we would be able to say anything about what we 
were doing beyond the obvious; "Sending this amount of data is hard and one must be very careful." We 
decided that we could. 

In all cases, we used a point-to-point static network connection between the transmitter and receiver. 


Beyond the measurements discussed earlier, the following differences will alter the results: 
e Transmitter uses IO Channel Memory vs. System Memory for fixed DMA buffers 
e Transmitter copies only header into fixed DMA buffer vs. copying both header and data 


e Transmitter copies data from the VCA device buffer to mbufs vs. direct copy of data from the 
VCA device buffer to fixed DMA buffers 


e Receiver copies header and data from a fixed DMA buffer into mbufs before passing to the 
VCA device vs. VCA examining the packet while still in a fixed DMA buffer 


e Receiver copies data out of mbufs into the VCA device buffer vs. no copy of the data 
(dropping the packet) 


e Use of priority within the Token Ring device driver vs. use of same level of priority as all 
other packets being sent by the local machine 


e Use of priority on the Token Ring vs. use of the same level of priority as all other packets on 
the ring” 
e Method of measurement: Local (RT/PC), remote (PC/AT), monitoring of network (TAP), 
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logic analyzer 
e Private vs. Public Network 
e Level of background load on network 


e Transmitter/Receiver in stand alone vs. multiprocessing modes 
We selected the following scenarios for the presentation of the data in this paper: 

Test Case A) Transmitter uses IO Channel Memory for fixed DMA buffers; transmitter 
copies both the header and data into fixed DMA buffers; transmitter does not 
copy data from VCA device into mbufs; receiver copies data from fixed DMA 
buffer into mbufs; receiver does not copy data from mbufs into the VCA 
device buffer; priority within the Token Ring device driver of CTMSP 
packets; Token Ring priority; remote measurement; private network; no 
loading of network; transmitter and receiver in stand alone mode. 


Test Case B) Transmitter uses IO Channel Memory for fixed DMA buffers; full copying of 
data on Transmitter and Receiver; priority within the Token Ring device 
driver of CTMSP packets; Token Ring priority; remote measurement; public 
network; normal loading of network; transmitter and receiver in 
multiprocessing mode but not heavily loaded. 


In both cases, we examined histograms of the following measurements: 
1) The inter-occurrence of pulses of the VCA’s Interrupt Request Line 


2) The inter-occurrence of the entry into the VCA’s interrupt handler 


3) The inter-occurrence of the point immediately after the packet is copied into the fixed DMA 
buffer and immediately before the Token Ring adapter is given the transmit command 


4) The inter-occurrence of the point immediately after the received packet is determined to be a 
CTMSP packet 


5) The differences between like occurrences of (1) and (2) 
6) The differences between like occurrences of (2) and (3) 


7) The differences between like occurrences of (3) and (4) 

Test cases A and B, histograms 1 through 5 as well as test case A, histogram 6 all showed values 
which could easily be explained given the total system and its interactions. Test case B, histogram 6 is 
shown in Figure 5-2. This particular histogram is interesting because of the bi-model curve. The 
explanation for this is simply that there is interaction between the transmission of CTMSP packets and the 
transmission of other system packets. The other traffic includes AFS keep alive packets, ARP traffic and 
socket keep alive packets. The socket packet traffic is an artifact of the test set up. All of the machines in 
the test are being directed by a central control machine. The communications link between the control 
machine and each of the other machines in the test is via UNIX sockets. All of this system traffic causes 
some of the CTMSP packets to be queued rather than sent immediately. The system then plays catch up 
for tens of CTMSP packets. There are 68% of the data points within 500 microseconds of 2600 
microseconds, 15% within 500 microseconds of 9400 microseconds, 16.5% between 2800 and 9300 
microseconds with the remaining 2% in the tails of the graph which extend from 100 microseconds to 
14000 microseconds. The 2600 microsecond mean of the first peak in the histogram gives the mean 
latency of sending a 2000 byte packet. The transfer rate of copying data from the system memory where 
the mbufs are located to the IO Channel Memory, where the fixed DMA buffers are located, is on the order 
of 1 microsecond per byte. This leads to 2000 microseconds of latency specifically attributable to copying 
the packet. The additional 600 microseconds can be attributed to the execution of the code between the 
two points of measurement. 

Test case A, histogram 7 is shown in Figure 5-3. This graph shows that the minimum latency of a 
2000 byte packet is 10740 microseconds. Specifically, 98% of the data points fall within 160 
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Figure 5-2: VCA Interrupt Handler Entered to Just Prior to Transmission 


microseconds of the 10894 microsecond mean with the remaining 2% spread to the right of the mean 
extending to 14600 microseconds. The latency seen can be attributed to DMA’ ing the data on both ends, 
transmission time across the Token Ring, delay of the receiver’s interrupt handler being entered and 
execution of the receiver’s interrupt handler code. The spread of the curve can be attributed to other 
interrupt sources and the execution of protected code segments throughout the kernel. Additionally, there 
is delay if a packet is on the Token Ring at the time of transmission. The only type of packet other than the 
CTMSP packets in this test case is the normal MAC frame traffic, which uses 0.2% of the network in this 
completely unloaded test case. 

Test case B, histogram 7 is shown in Figure 5-4. This graph shows that the minimum latency of a 
2000 byte packet is 10750 microseconds. Specifically, 76% of the data points fall within 160 
microseconds of the 10900 microsecond peak, 21.5% fall within the range from 11060 to 15000 
microseconds, 2.49% fall within the range from 15000 to 40050 microseconds, with the remaining two 
points falling in the range from 120 to 130 milliseconds. These last two exceptional points are not in the 
histogram as shown. Examining the normal traffic on the network shows that there are three different sizes 
of packets. The first size consists of MAC frame packets of approximately 20 bytes in total length. The 
second size consist of ARP packets and those packets which comprise the keep alive packets for AFS. 
Each of this second class of packets are approximately 60 to 300 bytes in total length. Lastly, there are the 
file transfer packets sent while a compile is done or during UNIX kernel copying activity. These packets 
are 1522 bytes in total length. The traffic associated with these three sets of packets can justify some of the 
spread of the curve as well as some of the secondary peaks. Most of the remaining points can be attributed 
to the interaction of the reception and transmission of packets other than the CTMSP packets. The two 
exceptional points in the range of 120 to 130 milliseconds can not be completely accounted for. We can 
only speculate that a large number of circumstances occurred at the same instance. The majority of this 
time can be attributed to both a soft error on the Token Ring and the Token Ring timing out and resetting 
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Figure 5-3: Transmitter to Receiver Times, Test Case A 
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Figure 5-4: Transmitter to Receiver Times, Test Case B 
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of the network. Unfortunately, this can only account for 10 milliseconds. If we speculate that a ring 
insertion would cause multiple Ring Purges, then we could completely account for this activity. 
Experimentally, we have seen on the order of 10 Ring Purges back to back. We conclude that this is 
precisely what is occurring. We then measured the number of insertions seen in one day. The number 
was under 20, approximately one an hour. The test data shown for Test Case B was run for 117 minutes. 
We conclude that the two exceptional data points are two insertions into the Token Ring. 


6. Conclusions 

In order to transport 150KBytes/sec of CTMS data, two modifications are necessary. The UNIX 
model of device to device data transfers must be changed to eliminate a minimum of two data copies. This 
can be done by transferring the data directly between two devices rather than indirectly via a user process. 
Secondly, a new network protocol must be used. It should be noted that the intent of this work was not to 
define the architecture of this new protocol but rather to build a prototype system that could be measured 
to help with the later definition of the protocol. Finally, a third modification is useful. This third 
modification is the use of IO Channel Memory for the fixed DMA buffers. 

As for conclusions on the measurement of the prototype system, the worst case times between 
transmission and reception of a single packet is 40 milliseconds. There are two exceptional data points 
within the 120 to 130 millisecond range. Both of these points are explained by the Token Ring timing out 
and resetting itself during a ring insertion or reinsertion by a station. Even with these exceptional data 
points, the buffer space needed for 150KBytes/sec CTMSP data transfer is under 25KBytes. This amount 
of buffer space is well within a reasonable range to support the functionality of data transport of 
Continuous Time Media Systems. 
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Abstract 


We have extended the Mach operating system to support multimedia applications. Our 
extensions for Mach provide the system designers and the developers with a reliable and 
flexible multimedia processing environment. This paper focuses on realtime issues while sup- 
porting multimedia applications, asynchronous event notification which follows the POSIX 
P1003.4 proposal, preemptive deadline scheduling, and device drivers which run in user 
mode. Preemptive deadline scheduling preempts asynchronous event notification for con- 
tinuous media that requires each event handler to execute as soon as possible and schedules 
other event handlers to meet their time constraints as well. The system designers must 
develop device drivers for a wide variety of multimedia devices. New devices will appear as 
multimedia technology progresses. User-mode device drivers will help develop device drivers 
efficiently and provide a flexible environment. The rationale, design, implementation and 
performance are presented. 


1 Introduction 


The motivation for the development of this multimedia/realtime extensions has arisen 
from involvement with an attempt to port where we moved some multimedia applications 
*— a hypermedia authoring system and an interactive music system [1] — from MS-DOS to 
UNIX/Mach[2]. 


A serious problem encountered during the porting attempt was due to the implementa- 
tion of multimedia handlers having realtime constraints. For example, the interactive music 
system requires the MIDI(musical instrument digital interface) handler to output MIDI 
commands at specific intervals; if the handler outputs delayed commands for a note or skips 
one, the music will stumble. The user-mode handler computes the commands dynamically. 
Hence we need a periodic event notification facility to implement such an application. As 
described in an IEEE proposal [3], there are deficiencies in the traditional UNIX signal 
mechanism. We should use asynchronous event notification for this purpose. The priority 
scheduling under the proposal, however, lacks predictability. It forces system designers to 
map a set of specified realtime constraints into a priority order in such a manner that all 
event handlers will meet their deadlines [4]. 


Another problem with the porting attempt was to implement and integrate modern 
device drivers for multimedia. The devices need interfaces that synchronize with each other, 
and that have realtime constraints. In addition, the system designers must develop device 
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drivers for a wide variety of multimedia devices. New devices will appear as multimedia 
technology progresses. A user-mode device driver is implemented by using asynchronous 
event notification generated by a multimedia device, and is scheduled by preemptive deadline 
scheduling. User-mode device drivers will help designers develop device drivers efficiently 
and provide them with a flexible environment. 


The Unix Server [5] shows that it is both possible and practical to implement UNIX as 
an application program. This fact partly motivated us to implement the user-mode device 
drivers. Compared with the traditional implementation, user-mode device drivers have the 
following advantages: 


e schedulability — in a traditional implementation of UNIX, the current interrupt priority 
level determines whether an interrupt is blocked. Hence, it is impossible to schedule 
each device drivers according to the scheduling policies. 


e extensibility — system designers can develop and install new device drivers without 
rebuilding the kernel. 


e flexibility — to improve performance or to simplify application program code, a multi- 
media device drivers can be replaced for a specific purpose. 


We chose to use the Mach operating system for our implementation because: 


e The Mach thread model and portable implementation made the implementation easier 
than it would have been under a traditional UNIX. 


e Multimedia application may require a multithreaded implementation model(6]. 


The Mach 2.5 scheduler, however, only has round-robin and fixed priority policies managing 
32 levels of thread priorities[7]. To support threads that have realtime constraints, we need 
other scheduling policies that distinguish between realtime and non-realtime threads[8]. 
Preemptive deadline scheduling preempts asynchronous event notification for continuous 
media that requires each event handler to execute as soon as possible and schedules other 
event handlers to meet their time constraints as well. 


This paper describes our implementation of multimedia/realtime extensions for the 
Mach operating system. Section 2 summarizes POSIX asynchronous event notification and 
defines an interrupt handler in our extensions. Section 3 discusses the realtime constraints 
in multimedia applications. Section 4 describes the extension kernel and scheduling policies 
for multimedia processing. Section 5 describes user-mode device drivers. Section 6 presents 
performance measurements from several experiments, and section 7 represents an overview 
of related works. Finally, section 8 presents our conclusions. 


2 Asynchronous Event Notification 


Multimedia applications are implemented using integrated and coordinated processing 
by the multimedia handlers. System designers and multimedia developers assume that 
a multimedia application will require the operating system to support event notification 
(interrupts which are generated by the multimedia devices). In addition, they assume that 
processes will require the event handlers to perform asynchronous operations in parallel 
and in a realtime manner, if necessary. A traditional UNIX provides the signal facilities 
for event notification, but they are not suitable for such multimedia processing: the signal 
mechanism lacks deterministic execution of signal handlers, the set of user definable signals 
is limited, the latency of signal delivery is unpredictable, and signals can be lost[3]. Because 
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of the high portability of Mach, we should improve the portability of device drivers that 
are believed to be very machine-dependent. 


POSIX asynchronous notification is a determinism enhancement facility replacing the 
signal mechanism to make asynchronous notifications to an application be queued without 
impacting compatibility with the existing signals interface. Events represent occurrences 
that are generated as the result of some activity in the system. We added interrupts from 
multimedia devices to the set of events addressed in [3]. 


The interrupt handler for a multimedia device is a thread that executes an event notifi- 
cation function. An event notification function is a function that is defined in an application 
program and is executed upon asynchronous event notification. A thread that executes an 
event notification function is called a “handler”. Unlike ordinary event notification func- 
tions, an interrupt handler needs access to the hardware device. Section 5 discusses these 
requirements. 


3 Realtime Threads 


The following subsections present the decisions we faced when designing realtime threads 
to meet realtime constraints in multimedia and user interfaces to defining an event and an 
event notification function. 


3.1 Realtime Constraints in Multimedia Applications 


Multimedia applications may require event handlers to meet realtime constraints be- 
cause: 


e Some media, such as sound and music, are continuous. 


e Some media need to synchronize accurately with a hardware device whose status is 
unknown except for the time elapsed. 


We divided multimedia devices into two types, deadline-driven and event-driven, according 
to their realtime constraints. A deadline-driven device requires both its operations and the 
arrival of data to meet a deadline. If the operations to the device, including the transference 
of data, are completed before a deadline, the media never deteriorates. A typical deadline- 
driven device is a graphic display. A event-driven device requires its operations to execute 
immediately after the occurrence of the event. The device may have a deadline as well. 
The media may deteriorate as the response time increases. A typical event-driven device 
is a MIDI device. Any multimedia hardware device whose status is unknown, except for 
the time elapsed since it started, is considered as an event-driven device. Figure 1 shows 
examples of deadline- and event-driven devices. 


To support multimedia applications which use these types of devices in parallel, a proper 
scheduling policy is to preempt handlers for the event-driven device handlers and schedule 
the deadline-driven device handlers to meet their deadlines. 


3.2 Creating and Terminating Realtime Threads 


An event notification function is implemented as a realtime thread in our implemen- 
tation. To meet the constraints discussed above, the realtime threads are divided into 
two types: standard and pressing. A standard realtime thread only requires that it should 
meet the deadline; a deadline-driven device driver is implemented by a standard realtime 
thread. A pressing realtime thread requires that it should be executed promptly and meet 
the deadline as well; a event-driven device driver is implemented by a pressing realtime 
thread. 
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Device 
graphic display 






Device type 
deadline-driven 








animated graphics 


video recorder video event-driven 
CD player music event-driven 
FM sound source chip voice, music event-driven 
MIDI music event-driven 


PCM sound source chip voice deadline-driven 


Figure 1: Multimedia device types 


Realtime threads are also defined as the periodic or one-shot according to their func- 
tions. This is set in a structure specifying realtime constraints of the event notification 
function.(See Section 3.4) 


3.2.1 Creating Realtime Threads 


A realtime thread, within a task, is created by the cthread_fork() function [9] as an ordi- 
nary thread which is managed by the original Mach kernel. A call to evtenter() places the 
thread on the event waiting queue, changing the state in the thread structure to “realtime”. 
Then the realtime thread is suspended, awaiting the occurrence of the events that are of 
concern to it. A thread in the “realtime” state is managed by the extension kernel, which is 
discussed in Section 4. The realtime thread is resumed by occurrence of the events that are 
of concern to it, and it runs in user mode and returns to the kernel by calling evtreturn(). 
The function operates like the sigreturn() system call in the implementation of signals. If 
the thread is defined as periodic, the evtreturn() function replaces the thread on the event 
waiting queue. Otherwise it terminates by the ezit() system call. 


3.2.2 Terminating Realtime Threads 


A realtime thread terminates like an ordinary thread; it terminates either voluntarily 
through an ezit system call or involuntarily as the result of the task termination. Within 
the kernel, a realtime thread terminates by calling the ezit() routine like ordinary threads. 
To halt a realtime thread, extra operations are needed in addition to those for ordinary 
threads. The steps involved in terminating a realtime thread are as follows: 


1. Cancel any pending events that are of concern to it. 


2. Neutralize the device table if the thread is an interrupt handler. This is because the 
thread may have started a device and been waiting. 


3. Reset the thread state to the “ordinary”. 


The extensions provide realtime threads with the evtrenouce() function to avoid their 
monopolization of the processor; a call to evtrenouce() resets the “realtime” flag in the state 
of the thread structure, and the thread is then managed by the original Mach kernel until 
it calls evtreturn(). 


3.3 Memory Management 


Because page fault handling causes unpredictable delays, specific regions of the address 
space need to stay resident for a realtime thread. RT-Mach [8] provides um_wire() for this 
purpose; the primitive can “pin-down” a specific region of its parent task’s virtual address 
space. The current version of our extensions provide the same primitive. 
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3.4 Realtime Thread and Event Definition 


Each realtime thread Th; is characterized by the following parameters in the kernel: 


e start time S; 

e deadline D; by which Th; must be completed 

e estimated worst case execution time C; 

e thread-type flag Fj to indicate whether Th; is standard or pressing 


e weight W; which determines the relative importance of Th; among all the threads. 
This subsection describes the POSIX event definition and our extensions that are provided 


for application programs. The event definition event structure or struct event is given 
in Figure 2. The evt_handler element is a pointer to an event notification function. The 


void (*evt_handler)(); 
void *evt_value; 
evt_class_t  evt_class; 
evtset_t evt_classmask; 
evtopt_t *evt_option; 


Figure 2: Event definition structure 


evt_value element is an application- dependent value to be passed to the application at time 
of event notification. The evt_class specifies the event class for the event. The evt_classmask 
specifies the set of event classes blocked if and when the event notification function executes 


[3]. 
The evt_option specifies the realtime constraints for the event notification function. This 


is an extension. The definition is the event option definition structure or struct evtopt is 
given in Figure 3. 


timespec_t evt_dtime; 
timespec_t evt_etime; 
int evt_weight; 
evt_type_t  evt_type; 


Figure 3: Event option definition structure 


The evt_dtime specifies the time interval between an occurrence of the event and the 
deadline. The evt_etime is an estimate of the worst case execution time. The flag evt_type 
specifies the event type and is described in Figure 4. 


C;, F; and W; are given by this structure. Dj is calculated by adding evt_dtime to the 
time that the event occurs. 


3.5 Implementation of mkevent() 


The POSIX function mkevent(), that creates and initializes an event definition, can be 
implemented as in Figure 5. 
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event type description 

ET_PPER pressing and periodic 

ET_PONE pressing and one-shot 

ET_SPER standard and periodic 
ET_SONE standard and one-shot 


Figure 4: Event types 


#include <cthreads .h> 
#include <sys/events.h> 
#include <sys/timers.h> 
typedef struct event event_t; 


event_t *mkevent(func, evtvalue, evtclass, evtclassmask, option) 
void (*func)(); 
void *evtvalue; 
evt_class_t evtclass; 
evtset_t evtclassmask; 
evtopt_t *option; 


event_t *eventp; 
void async_handler(); 


eventp = (event_t *)malloc(sizeof(event_t)); 
if (eventp == (event_t *)NULL) 
return NULL; 
eventp->evt_handler = func; 
eventp->evt_value = evtvalue; 
eventp->evt_class = evtclass; 
eventp->evt_classmask = evtclassmask; 
eventp->evt_option = option; 
cthread_detach(cthread_fork(async_handler, eventp)); 


return eventp; 


} 


void async_handler(eventp) 
event_t *eventp; 


1 
evtenter(eventp, (timespec_t *)NULL) ; 


} 


Figure 5: Implementation of mkevent() 
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4 Multimedia/Realtime extension Kernel 


The multimedia/realtime extended Mach kernel consists of the original Mach kernel and 
the multimedia/realtime extension kernel. The multimedia/realtime kernel provides: 


e a subset of POSIX asynchronous event notification facilities, 
e asynchronous input and output, and 


e preemptive deadline scheduling which manages the notification functions. 


The multimedia/realtime extension kernel manages a realtime thread queue, which contains 
all the runnable realtime threads, except the currently running thread, sorted by deadlines 
D; on the queue. 


An event is generated by either a user task or a hardware device by calling the evtraise() 
or evtgraise() function, respectively. The definition of the evtraise() function follows the 
POSIX proposal. It generates an application-defined event for the calling task. The kernel 
function evtgraise() generates an event for all the realtime threads that unblock the event 
in the event waiting queue. The awakened realtime threads are placed on the realtime 
thread queue in a manner that all the threads are sorted by their D;. Preemptive deadline 
scheduling rearranges the threads on the queue, if necessary. 


When a new thread is needed for the execution, the kernel takes the following steps: 


1. Saves the current context with a call to save_contezt(). 


2. If the currently running thread is a realtime thread, places it on the realtime thread 
queue. Rearranges the threads on the queue by preemptive deadline scheduling. 


3. If the realtime thread queue is empty, the original Mach kernel chooses a new thread. 
4. If the queue is not empty, removes the first thread from the queue. 


5. Sets the new thread running with a call to load_conteczt(). 


A pressing realtime thread can be considered as a thread whose deadline is imminent. 
In a single processor operating system kernel, dynamic realtime scheduling, such as dead- 
line scheduling, provides high processor utilization and versatility [10, 11]. It is, however, 
difficult for a user task to find an appropriate deadline so that the thread is scheduled as 
soon as possible and meets the deadline. 


Preemptive deadline scheduling preempts a pressing realtime thread, while scheduling 
the other standard realtime threads to meet their realtime constraints. Such a preemption 
may lower the capacity of deadline scheduling, but the effect will not be serious under the 
assumption that ordinary event-driven devices, such as MIDI device, have no buffers, or 
very small buffers, and the handlers can be completed within a relatively short period. 


Preemptive deadline scheduling policies have the following characteristics: 


e Qualitative control — preemptive deadline scheduling preempts the pressing realtime 
thread with highest weight on the queue. It provides system designers with qualitative 
control of media in multimedia applications. 


e Guaranteed timing — standard realtime threads are scheduled to meet their deadlines. 
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Preemption of a pressing realtime thread is not always allowed, because it may cause a 
timing fault for standard real threads in the queue. Fortunately, time faults for continuous 
media is often imperceptible, depending on the media and the application. Preemptive 
deadline scheduling allows system designers to determine which thread, to delay or leave 
unfinished. W; is used for this purpose.(See Figure 6) 


The pseudo-code for the basic preemptive deadline scheduling algorithm is given in 
Figure 6. Note that all the threads have been sorted by their D; on the realtime thread 
queue and that Dg is the head.(See Section 4) 


5 User-Mode Device Driver 


A user-mode device driver, which we can call a multimedia device server, is imple- 
mented by using asynchronous event notification by a multimedia device, and scheduled by 
preemptive deadline scheduling. 


In designing these features, it was challenging to define and integrate the new interface 
between the drivers and the kernel without impacting compatibility with the traditional 
interface. A traditional UNIX supports two standard interfaces to I/O devices through 
block and character special device files. The extension kernel provides two internal interfaces 
that may support a multimedia device driver. These interfaces permit a device to be used 
in a two ways: as a deadline-driven device suitable for completing an operation before the 
deadline, or as an event-driven device suitable for executing an operation immediately after 
the occurrence of the event. 


The following subsections present an interface which supports user-mode device drivers. 
Figure 7 shows the general architecture of user-mode device drivers. 


5.1 Access to User Address Space and Devices 


Mach supports vm_read() and vm_write(), which allows one task to read another’s mem- 
ory and allows task’s memory to be written by another, respectively. 


Because traditional tasks cannot directly access most I/O devices, it is necessary to 
provide user-mode device drivers with reliable and efficient access to the devices and buffers 
(physical memory). The current version of the extension kernel provides user-mode device 
drivers with system calls for these purposes: 


e dev_mmap() — establishes a mapping between the task’s address space(device data 
structure) with the device represented by the device number, and 


e dev_mmove() — transfers the contents of the task’s memory to the buffer of the device 
represented by the device number. 


A device data structure is used to refer to the device registers and their fields. (See [12]) 
The dev_mmove() function provides user-mode device drivers with the DMA capability. 


5.2 Critical Section and Interrupt Blocking 


Some operations on hardware devices may not work unless they are performed continu- 
ously. If the processor enters a critical section, the thread is cannot be preempted by other 
threads until the processor exits the section. The dev_begin_critical() and dev_end_critical() 
primitives to define a critical section. 


An event notification function can set or get currently blocked events using the POSIX 
evtprocmask() function and, hence, it can block all interrupts generated by the traditional 
UNIX hardware devices, except the hardclock interrupt. 
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Preemptive Deadline Scheduling 
begin 
Search the realtime thread queue for pressing realtime threads ; 
if (there are no pressing realtime threads) then 
return ; 
Let P be the set of indexes of the pressing realtime threads on the queue ; 
Find Th, that has W, = max W; ; 


if (Tha is the head on the queue) then 
return ; 
else 
begin 
Let Q be the set of the indexes of the standard threads Th,,(0 < k < a) such that 
k 
Ca > Dr- > C; — current_time ; 


7=0 
if W,. > max W; then 
1€Q 


Move Th, to the head on the queue ; 
else 
return ; 
end ; 
end ; 


Figure 6: Preemptive deadline scheduling algorithm 
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Figure 7: The architecture of user-mode device drivers 


5.3 Interrupt and I/O Request Service 


Routines in a device driver are divided into two main sections: interrupt service and I/O 
request service. An interrupt handler for a multimedia device is an event notification han- 
dler; it is implemented using asynchronous event notification facilities and critical sections. 
A user-mode device driver includes realtime threads, or service threads corresponding to 
the service routine for I/O request in the traditional UNIX device drivers, such as open(). 
To allow running as an application program, each multimedia device driver is described by 
pointers to threads in the deadline- and event-device tables. Each device driver is described 
by entry points in the block- and character-device tables in a traditional UNIX. 


5.4 Service Thread 


A service thread is a realtime thread created by the cthread_fork() function. A call to 
dev_enter() places the thread on each entry table(deadline- or event-device table), changing 
the state in the thread structure to “realtime”. Each service thread waits for a request 
from the kernel. To support the realtime constraints in application programs, the real- 
time constraints in the event option definition structure are inherited by awakened service 
threads. 


A system call, associated with a multimedia device, wakes up the service thread, then 
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the thread starts its operation in user mode leaving a dev_message value in the entry table. 
The dev_message value is given by dev_enter() and corresponds to error codes returned by 
system calls, such as EBUSY(mount device is busy). Each service is implemented by a 
dev_enter() loop. 


The kernel passes the service thread information about: 


e the identifier of the task that performed the I/O request, and 
e the description about I/O data in the task. 


6 Performance 


We experimented with asynchronous event notification and user-mode device drivers by 
modifying the Mach 2.5 kernel to support preemptive deadline scheduling. 


6.1 Event Dispatch Latency 


Measurements of event dispatch latencies were taken for a MIDI handler in typical 
UNIX/Mach environments — multiuser operation with several daemons running. An event 
dispatch latency is the time interval between the occurrence of an event and the execution 
of the first instruction of the event notification function in response to the event. (See [3]) 
The MIDI handler is a pressing realtime thread which runs in user mode , and performs a 
piece of music; evt_dtime is 120 ms, evt_etime is 5 ms, and evt_type is ET_PPER. 


Each measurement was taken more than 10,000 times on an FM TOWNS with an i386 
processor (about 2 MIPS) and 8 megabytes of memory. The purpose of this experiment was 
to investigate event dispatch latencies under particular conditions. Each of the following 
six tasks ran in parallel with the MIDI handler 


e task #1(spin loop) — continuously spins in a loop. 


e task ##2(low PCM) - outputs PCM sound. Its weight is smaller than that of the MIDI 


handler. 

e task #3(high PCM) - outputs PCM sound. Its weight is larger than that of the MIDI 
handler. 

e task #4(thread switching) —- a multithreaded task which includes ten threads. The 


threads run in parallel, switching each other by system calls. This task models a task 
which performs light system calls very frequently. 


e task #5(file copy) — copies files by cp. 

e task #6(kernel build) — builds a kernel object, executing make, sh, cc and etc. 
The two PCM tasks are identical except in weights, which determine their relative impor- 
tance; evt_dtime is 150 ms, evt_etime is 15 ms, and evt_type is ET_SPER. The results (in 
milliseconds) are shown in Table 1. The Latecomers are the number of the event dispatch 
latencies that are longer than 5 ms per 1000 asynchronous event notifications. The tolerable 


latency depends on the media and applications. An application like Keynote[13] needs a 
clock accurate to 5 ms or less. 


The results of these experiments show: 


e short and practical event dispatch latencies can be achieved, except the last two cases, 
and 
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e the latencies can be controlled by preemptive deadline scheduling. 


Table 1: Event dispatch latencies in a MIDI handler (in milliseconds) 












Combination(MIDI + ) Latecomers 

































NULL 0.73 Let 0.75 0/1000 
#1(spin loop) 1.00 3.04 1.20 0/1000 
#2(low PCM) 1.00 2.40 1.09 0/1000 
#3(high PCM) 1.01 8.49 1.14 8/1000 
#4(thread switching) 0.96 3.21 1.44 0/1000 
#5(file copy) 1.01 7.98 1.09 7/1000 
#6(kernel build) 0.73(0.74) | 18.47(7.83) | 1.35(1.27) | 15(6)/1000 


Because the Mach 2.5 kernel is not preempted to run another thread while executing 
the code to do a system call, asynchronous event notification was sometimes unexpectedly 
delayed, but it was rarely perceptible to us in these experiments. For example, in the last 
case, task #6 executes many fork() system calls, which take a relatively long time for the 
kernel to complete. We modified the code of fork() so that the kernel can switch to a 
realtime thread while executing the code. The Table 1 shows the result in the parentheses. 
However, such modification cannot completely solve the problem; we would need to modify 
all of the UNIX code. 


One of effective solutions to reduce the latencies is to have the kernel switch a real- 
time thread while executing a code for a system call. Because the Mach kernel supports 
multiprocessor, a set of system calls can run actually in parallel on a multiprocessor based 
machine. Thus, the Mach kernel running on a single processor, could be is preempted to 
run other threads while executing the code to do specific system calls. We thus modified the 
Mach kernel so that it runs a realtime thread Th while executing the code to do a system 
call fx under the condition: 


fx € SP, the set of system calls which can be executed in parallel, and 
for each frp, system call executed in Th, frp € SP. 


This modification, however, is very machine-dependent, because we need to implement the 
AST(asynchronous system trap) in kernel mode. Because of the high portability of Mach, 
this modification is not desirable. Mach 3.0 or the micro kernel and the Unix Server could 
provide a more suitable execution environment because we could reduce unexpected delays 
in the kernel. 


6.2 Implementing a Multimedia Application 


We attempted to implement a multimedia application, called “Neuro Musician” on our 
extended Mach. “Neuro Musician” is an interactive musical system; a human performs 
a piece of music for several measures, then the computer replies with a piece of music 
based on the input. The music is composed by a neural network which has been taught a 
certain musical style. The session continues by repeating such musical interactions. The 
requirements for the implementation are as follows: 


e The MIDI handler needs to output MIDI commands(for both notes and timing clock) 
at specific intervals, and 


e The MIDI handler also needs to receive the MIDI commands from the instrument used 
by the human player while composing the reply or outputting MIDI commands. 
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e The composition needs to be completed within a specific time to continue the musical 
interaction between the human and the computer. 


Timing clock commands are devoted to synchronization between the musical instruments, 
and are outputted more frequently (say, at the intervals of 15 ms) than those for notes; six 
timing clock commands corresponds to the interval of a sixteenth note. 


We needed two asynchronous event notifications for input and output MIDI commands. 
Asynchronous event notification to the MIDI-output handler was implemented by a interval 
timer. The Mach version of “Neuro Musician” can give more expressive performance (such 
as graphics which synchronizes with the music) than the MS-DOS version. This is because 
notification facilities and multithreaded programming are available in the extended Mach 
environment. 


7 Related Work 


In this section, we review a few specific systems that have been implemented or proposed. 
The Unix Server [5] is a practical implementation of UNIX as an application program. Golub 
et al. have already achieved near parity with Mach 2.5 and can outperform some commercial 
UNIX implementations. We believe that this suggests that performance of user-mode device 
drivers is practical. 


Real-Time Mach|8] is a realtime version of Mach which can support a predictable and 
reliable realtime computing environment. Although Real-Time Mach exists, our goals was 
to provide system designers and the developers with a reliable and flexible multimedia 
processing environment under ordinary UNIX/Mach environments. 


Several algorithms for realtime systems have been proposed or implemented. The pri- 
ority scheduling which is available under the POSIX proposal, lacks predictability, and the 
system designers must map a set of specified realtime constraints into a priority order in 
such a manner that all event handlers will meet their deadlines [4]. 


Shih et al. [14] considered the problem of scheduling tasks, each of which is logically 
decomposed into a mandatory subtask and an optional subtask. The mandatory subtask 
must be executed to completion to produce an acceptable result. The optional subtask 
begins after the mandatory subtask is completed and refines the result to reduce the error 
in the result. However, it may be difficult for system designers to decompose multimedia 
applications into a mandatory subtask and an optional subtask. 


The predictive deadline scheduling algorithm [11] extends Liu and Layland’s [10] dead- 
line mechanism by requiring system processes to adhere to functional prioritizatoin and 
maintain dynamic estimates of the execution times required for requested operations. It is, 
however, difficult for a multimedia application to determine an appropriate deadline that 
a thread is scheduled as soon as possible and meets it. If the deadline is too soon, the 
scheduling is not feasible, if it is too far away it may be preempted by another thread. 


8 Conclusion 


Our extensions to Mach support multimedia applications. These extensions support 
realtime constraints in the device drivers for continuous media. In particular, we divided 
multimedia devices into deadline-driven and event-driven types according to their realtime 
constraints. Standard and pressing realtime threads are scheduled by preemptive deadline 
scheduling to meet these media-dependent constraints. In addition, this extension helps 
system designers develop multimedia device drivers efficiently and provide them with a 
flexible environment. 
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In the current version, asynchronous event notifications are sometime delayed unexpect- 
edly when other tasks execute long system calls such as fork(). We could reduce those event 
dispatch latencies by modifying the code of these system calls so that the kernel can switch 
to a realtime thread while executing the code. However, the micro kernel and the Unix 
Server should give us a solution. 


The current version of extended Mach runs on an i386 based personal computer(the 
FM TOWNS) which supports the following multimedia facilities: MIDI, PCM/FM sound 
source chips, CD player and video. We implemented user-mode device drivers for MIDI 
and PCM/FM sound source chips. The system designers reported they were able to debug 
and develop the device drivers in a more favorable environment than in those of traditional 
4.3BSD/Mach. At the time of this writing (March, 1991), we are moving to the micro 
kernel, or Mach 3.0 based environment. 
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Abstract 


We have developed a testbed for studying multimedia storage systems. We are using the 
testbed to experiment with media storage issues such as synchronization, continuous recording 
and retrieval, and manipulation of large files. We define strand and rope abstractions that 
provide a paradigm for accessing multiple media. The software architecture of our system 
consists of two layers: the device-independent rope server, and the device-specific storage 
manager. We have implemented a prototype within a Sun and PC environment. We present 
our experiences and discuss the performance of the system. 


1 Introduction 
1.1 Motivation 


Recent technological advances will make it feasible to integrate transmission and storage of multimedia 
data with computing. While real-time digital multimedia transmission will have to wait a few more years 
for very high capacity networks to become pervasive, the integration of storage of digital multimedia 
with distributed computing merits immediate attention. There are three important features that distinguish 
multimedia data from those more commonly manipulated by computers, such as text or executable code: 


e Multiple data streams: 


Video, audio, and other components of a multimedia object originate at different sources and are 
routed to different destinations. Whereas storing these media streams together entails processing 
overhead during storage and retrieval, storing them separately requires the file system to explicitly 
maintain temporal relationships among the streams. 


Continuous recording and retrieval of data streams: 


Recording and retrieval of motion video and audio are continuous operations. The file system must 
organize the multimedia data on disk so that real-time storage and retrieval are guaranteed. 


e Large data size: 


Video and audio data have very large storage space requirements. For example, one second of NTSC- 
quality video requires 7 Mbytes of storage, and one second of CD-quality audio requires nearly 200 
Kbytes of storage. If the storage system is to act as a basis for supporting media services such as 
document editing, mail, etc., it must provide time and space efficient mechanisms for manipulating 
and sharing stored data. 


*This work was supported by the NCR Corporation, UVC Corporation, IBM Corporation, Xerox Corporation, the University of 
California MICRO program, and the National Science Foundation. 
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A testbed multimedia storage system, which provides a vehicle for experimenting with policies to 
address the above three requirements, is the subject of this paper. 


1.2 Related Research 


There are a number of ongoing projects that are investigating the integration of still images and/or audio 
data with text [2,5,9,11,12,13]. The extension of Etherphone audio storage to video [10] as well as the 
work by Davenport [4] have tried to store motion video in analog form. There has been very little work on 
storage systems for digital motion video. The Cambridge Pandora project [6] and Matsushita’s Real Time 
File System [8] have begun investigating low level storage mechanisms for digital video. Both of these 
systems use special purpose hardware; our approach is to explore the possibilities for using off-the-shelf 
components. 


1.3 Our Contributions 


We have implemented a testbed system, with the main emphasis on digital video storage and management. 
The catalyst for our research has been the availability of PC-based real-time digitization and compression 
hardware. The testbed provides support for real-time recording and retrieval. We have extended the rope 
abstraction of the Etherphone system [13], which is a paradigm for accessing audio data, to support multiple 
media. Our rope abstraction allows manipulation and editing of multimedia data without the overhead of 
copying large amounts of data. We have also developed a policy to structure multimedia data on the disk 
in a way that permits random as well as concurrent access. 

In the next section of the paper, we describe the hardware environment in our laboratory. In Section 
3, we present the software architecture of our testbed, and in Section 4, we discuss some performance 
measurements. Finally, Section 5 concludes the paper. 


2 Laboratory Environment 


The hardware environment of our Multimedia Laboratory consists of a number of multimedia Stations, 
each consisting of a Sun SPARCstation, a PC-AT, a video camera, and a video monitor (see Figure 1). 
The SPARCstations and PC-ATs are connected via Ethernets. 


ene eSeeas wens see ec cee seem aaioewececuuCNs ' Fee Sete ews owen nnn nce een nwenee nc cccceuccnns 
Multimedia Station ' 





Figure 1: System Configuration 


The PC-AT contains video and audio processing hardware produced by the UVC Corporation [7]. The 
audio hardware digitizes audio signals at 8 Kbytes/sec, and the video hardware captures and displays video 
at rates up to NTSC broadcast with a resolution of 480x200 pixels (with 12 bits of color information per 
pixel). Each raw frame is 144 Kbytes in size, but the video hardware uses a run-length encoding technique 
to limit the size of the encoded frame to an average of 32 Kbytes and a maximum of 64 Kbytes. The 
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video data is stored on the local disk of the PC-AT, and is displayed on an attached video monitor. The 
operation of the PC-AT is controlled from the SPARCstation. Communication between the SPARCstation 
and the PC-AT is accomplished using a TCP/IP socket library. This hardware environment has influenced 
some of our design decisions. 


3 Storage System Architecture 


3.1 Preliminary Terminology 


Multimedia data includes information in various forms: audio, video, textual, olfactory, thermal, tactile, 
etc. We anticipate multimedia systems with these varieties of data in the future, but in this paper, we will 
focus on video and audio. The basic unit of motion video is a frame, which contains the data associated 
with a single video image. The basic unit of audio is a sample, which is the amplitude of the analog audio 
signal at a given instant. A strand is a sequence of continuously recorded video frames, audio samples, or 
both. A multimedia rope is a collection of strands together with synchronization information. 


3.2 Software Architecture 


We designed the software architecture of our system by dividing the storage system into two layers — 
one responsible for manipulating multimedia ropes (named the rope server) and the other responsible for 
manipulating strands (named the storage manager). The rope server communicates with applications and 
allows the manipulation of ropes. It also communicates with the storage manager to record and play back 
multimedia strands. The storage manager is responsible for placing strands on disk in order to ensure 
continuous recording and retrieval. 

The functionality of both of these layers was decided by considering the three distinguishing features 
of multimedia storage. The rope server manipulates references to strands rather than the data itself to limit 
the need to copy video and audio data. It also is responsible for maintaining synchronization information 
about strands — information stored as part of the rope. The storage manager handles continuous recording 
and retrieval of the strands. Since the storage manager is responsible for device-dependent functions (such 
as deciding how to place the data on disk), these two layers also separate the device-dependent functions 
of the storage system from the device independent functions. 


3.2.1 Interface Provided by the Rope Server 


The rope server implements the rope abstraction. Applications can use the methods in Table 1 to manipulate 
ropes. The rope access methods are modelled after the UNIX file access routines. The motivation for this 
is (1) to keep a UNIX-like paradigm for operating on objects (that is, open object, manipulate object, 
close object) and (2) to allow rope locking and read-ahead optimizations within the system. The two 
editing methods can perform all needed rearranging, copying, and deleting of data. The real-time access 
methods are non-blocking, returning immediately with an instanceID. Applications use instanceIDs to 
refer to these requests in subsequent operations (such as stopping an earlier record or playback request). 
To keep the application informed about the state of the play or record operation, the rope server sends 
messages at intervals to tell the application of the current location being played or recorded within the rope. 
Messages are sent at the beginning and end of a play or record request, when a disk error occurs, and at 
intervals during the playback of the rope. We call these messages “callbacks” since the rope server returns 
information about the play or record function call after the call has returned. All methods are time-based, 
thereby obtaining a frame-rate independent interface. 


3.2.2 Interface Provided by the Storage Manager 


The storage manager implements strands. The interface between the storage manager and the rope server 
includes four methods for manipulating strands (see Table 2). PlayStrandSequence takes a sequence of 


[strand reference, start time, end time] 
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ROPE ACCESS: rope descriptor = OpenRope(rope name, access rights) 
status = CloseRope(rope descriptor) 
status = DeleteRope(rope name) 
EDITING: status = InsertInterval(destination rope desc.,insert point, 
source rope desc., time interval of rope) 
status = DeleteInterval(rope descriptor, time interval of rope) 
UTILITY: time = GetLengthOfRope(rope descriptor) 
rope information = GetRopelnfo(rope descriptor) 
status = SetRopelnfo(rope descriptor, rope information) 
REAL-TIME instanceID = PlayRope(rope descriptor, time interval of rope, 
ACCESS: callback info) 
instanceID = RecordRope(rope descriptor,position within rope to insert 
recorded segment, callback info) 
Status = StopRope(instanceID) 
Status = PauseRope(instanceID) 
status = ResumeRope(instanceID) 





Table 1: Interface between the Application and rope server 


objects (called strand intervals) and displays the given time interval of each strand in sequence. Record- 
Strand creates a new strand and records video and audio data either for a given duration or until Stop- 
Strand is called. StopStrand terminates a previous PlayStrandSequence or RecordStrand instance. 
DeleteStrand is used to remove an entire strand object from storage. 


instanceID = PlayStrandSequence(sequence of [strand reference,start time, end time]) 
instanceID = RecordStrand (duration) 


Status = StopStrand (instanceID) 
Status = DeleteStrand (strand reference) 





Table 2: Functions for the rope server to access the storage manager 


3.3. Implementation 


The rope server of our prototype storage system runs on the SPARCstation and the storage manager runs on 
the PC-AT. Applications are compiled with a multimedia rope server library which uses remote procedure 
calls to contact the rope server. The rope server and storage manager communicate using TCP/IP, The 
ropes are stored in the UNIX file system as text files. The strands are stored on the PC-AT’s local disk. 

The motivation behind this division of functionality is that it allows the rope server (the device- 
independent part of the storage system) to be decoupled from the storage manager (which uses device- 
specific algorithms). Since the video capture and display hardware was only available on the DOS platform, 
and since we were forced to store video strands on the PC-AT due to network speeds, we decided to locate 
the storage manager on the PC-AT. The rope server was then implemented on the SPARCstation for 
portability. 
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3.3.1 Rope Server 


The rope server stores each rope as a sequence of strand intervals. To facilitate copy-free editing, operations 
on ropes manipulate only these strand intervals when performing an action. For example, to copy a section 
of a rope, InsertInterval finds the set of strand intervals defining a range of time and copies these intervals 
into the destination rope at the proper insertion point. To play a section of a rope, PlayRope finds the 
sequence of intervals that defines the rope to be played. These strand intervals can be sent to the storage 
manager which then plays the proper part of each strand in sequence. Strand intervals also allow strands 
to be shared by multiple ropes. A reference count mechanism (similar to that described in [13]) is used to 
delete strands no longer referenced in any rope. 

As a rope is played or recorded, the storage manager sends callback messages to the rope server at 
the beginning and end of the sequence, at the beginning and end of each strand interval in the sequence, 
and when a disk error occurs. The callback messages are also sent by the rope server to the application in 
order to keep it informed about the state of an action. 


3.3.2 Storage Manager 


In our prototype storage system, a strand consists of a sequence of media blocks, each block containing a 
single video frame and associated audio. Performance requirements of recording and retrieval operations 
demand that the storage manager ensure access to consecutive blocks in real-time. It should also be possible 
to start playback from an arbitrary frame of a strand with minimal delay. The storage manager meets these 
requirements by using a two-level index structure similar to the UNIX file system’s use of indirect blocks. 

This structure allows for fast access to any block within the strand. The two level index structure contains 

a header block, one or more index blocks, and one or more secondary blocks. An index block contains 
references to a sequence of contiguous frames, a secondary block contains references to a sequence of 
index blocks, and the header block of the rope contains references to all secondary blocks. This allows us 

to quickly start playing video from any location in the strand with a minimal number of disk accesses. 

In the current implementation, each index and secondary block is 1024 bytes long, and each reference 
to a data block requires 6 bytes, so each index block contains references to (1024/6=170) data blocks. 
Similarly, each secondary block contains references to 170 index blocks. We are experimenting with 
optimizing all the parameters for the storage system architecture. 


Pointer to the second SB 
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Figure 2: Structure of strands on disk 
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4 Experience and Performance Evaluation 


4.1 Rope Editor 


The first application that we have developed using the storage system is a multimedia rope editor. The 
rope editor allows a user to create new ropes, display existing ropes, copy an interval of one rope to 
another, and delete intervals of ropes. A graphical interface built using the XView library provides an 
attractive and easy-to-use interface (see Figure 3). The ease of implementation of the rope editor suggests 
the appropriateness of the interfaces to the system. 


(X) Multimedia Editor 
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Figure 3: User interface for the multimedia rope editor 


4.2 Performance of Storage System and Applications 


To evaluate the testbed, we analyze the performance of the PLAY, RECORD, and STOP operations of the 
rope editor. These operations exercise all layers of the storage system.! 

Consider the play operation. On clicking PLAY, the following actions are taken: 

1. The rope editor makes a remote procedure call (PlayRope) to the rope server. 

2. The rope server determines the strands to be played, and sends the list to the storage manager. 

3. On receiving a request, the storage manager performs the following operations: 


(a) Open a strand. 


1In all our experiments, the video recording rate was set to 15 frames per second, and the frame size was chosen to be 384x148 
pixels. 
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(b) Read the header block, and the first index and secondary blocks. 


(c) Access audio and video blocks using the index structure and send them to the display hardware. 
Read successive index and secondary blocks as needed. 


(d) Close the strand on completion of its retrieval. If all the strands necessary for playback have 
been displayed, then terminate the playback. Otherwise, repeat (3) for the remaining strands. 


Clicking RECORD causes a similar set of actions to be taken. 

1. The rope editor makes a RPC (RecordRope) to the rope server. 

2. The rope server requests a new strand to be recorded by the storage manager. 
3. The storage manager opens a new strand for writing. 

4. Video and audio are written to disk. 

5. The rope server inserts the new strand into the proper rope. 


When STOP is clicked, the rope editor makes an RPC to the rope server. The rope server propagates 
the stop request to the storage manager, which terminates the operation (recording or playback) in progress. 

Table 3 shows measurements of the delay between (1) clicking PLAY and the start of playback, and 
(2) clicking STOP and the termination of playback as a function of the length of a media strand. 





ee 
Duration of media | mean delay 95% confidence | mean time 95% confidence 
strand in seconds | to start playback | interval of mean | to stop display | interval of mean 


perms | 
2i-220ms | 64ms____| 60- 68 ms 
416 - 439 ms 66 - 75.ms 


Table 3: Delay measurements of the PLAY and STOP operations in the rope editor 


























duration of media | mean time to | 95% confidence 

strand in seconds | open (reading) | interval of mean 

TI ms - 113ms 
1 


28 ms - 130 ms 
308 ms - 310 ms 


Table 4: Measurements of time required by PC-AT disk access library to open strands of various durations. 





The media strands are opened and manipulated using a disk access library (provided by the UVC Corp.) 
optimized for accessing video at a high rate. The optimizations include prefetching and preallocating blocks 
on the disk while opening a strand. Hence, the time to open a strand depends on its size (see Table 4). 
The measurements in Table 3 and Table 4 illustrate that the overhead of opening a strand contributes 
significantly to the delay in initiating a playback operation. The difference between the values in Table 3 
and Table 4 represents the overhead of the rest of the system, which varies from 70 to 120 ms. This 
variation can be attributed to the difference in seek time: longer strands have greater separation between 
the header block and the first index and secondary blocks. 

We find the delay between clicking RECORD and the start of recording is 1.163 s. Most of this time 
is spent creating a new strand and preallocating space for it to ensure that video can be written to disk 
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quickly. This preallocation performed by the disk access library causes the time to create a file to be 1.057 
s. Hence, the overhead of the rest of the system is about 106 ms. Terminating a RECORD operation (using 
STOP) requires the same amount of time as the termination of a PLAY operation (71 ms on the average). 

Since the disk access library only allows one strand to be open at a time, playing a rope consisting of 
a sequence of strands requires one strand to be closed before the next can be opened. The overhead of 
switching causes a pause during the playback process at strand boundaries. The overhead for switching is 
summarized in Table 5. Once again, much of the overhead can be attributed to the time required to open 


a strand. 
Duration of | Switching | 95% confidence 
Strands Overhead 
374 - 395 ms 












Table 5: Overhead of switching between strands 


Table 6 shows average execution times for various rope manipulation operations supported by the 
Storage system. Note that the execution times of almost all the rope manipulation operations are very 
small. Functions such as InsertRegion and GetRopelnfo operate on data structures residing in memory, 
and so operate extremely quickly. Other functions such as OpenRope and CloseRope take longer to 
execute because they must open and process ropes (represented by UNIX files). DeleteRope requires a 
significantly larger time to complete since its execution involves processing by the storage manager. 


Rope Manipulation | Mean 95% confidence 
Function Service Time | interval of mean 


OpenRope 
1 strand rope 13 ms 12.8 - 13.6 ms 
6 strand rope 15.7 ms 14.0 - 17.5 ms 














23-25 ms 
[DeleteRope | 180ms | 178 - 183 ms 


Table 6: Execution times for rope manipulation operations 


To summarize, the performance of our storage system is quite satisfactory, and the response time of 
the rope editor application is low enough for it to be a useful tool. Some of the performance figures can 
be significantly improved by developing a disk access library optimized for our strand format. We are also 
experimenting with various storage placement algorithms and their effect on system performance. 


5 Conclusion 
The prototype storage system that we have presented serves as a testbed for studying issues of multimedia 
file storage and management. We have presented the software architecture of our system, and described a 


technique for structuring video files on disk that allows for real-time recording and retrieval. The multimedia 
rope abstraction eliminates copying of raw data on disk during editing operations. The callback mechanism 
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informs the application about the state of the recording and retrieval requests. The performance of our 
system has been very satisfactory. 

We are using the prototype storage system to experiment with various policies for (1) determining 
the granularity for storing audio and video data on disk, and (2) resource allocation to permit multiple 
concurrent accesses to a multimedia storage system. We are currently developing protocols for accessing 
stored media data across the network. We are also enhancing the storage system with mechanisms to 
independently manipulate individual media streams. We believe that the experience gained from building 
this prototype will prove valuable in the design of storage systems for the multimedia environments of the 
future. 
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The IRCAM Musical Workstation (IMW) is designed to facilitate experimentation with real-time signal 
processing and event processing. The main focus is on interactive musical composition and performance 
algorithms. The hardware architecture of the IMW is based around a general-purpose multi-processor 
providing sufficient number crunching power for real-time musical signal processing and event processing. 

A real-time operating system has been written for this multi-processor as well as a toolbox which 
provides support for distributed real-time signal processing and event processing applications. The toolbox 
also defines an object system to support interactive CAD-like applications. Musical support in the form of 
MIDI, digital audio I/O, and musically oriented event scheduling has been provided. 

The multi-processor consists of a number of processor boards--each with two Intel i860 processors 
[Intel 1989]--that plug into a host computer--the NeXT machine. The host is used for its graphic interface 
and file system. The i860 processors handle all real-time event processing and signal processing. 

A number of distributed applications have been, or are being, written for the system. User interfaces run 
on the host and communicate with tasks on the multi-processor. These include: Animal [Lindemann et al. 
1991]--an object oriented data definition and manipulation environment, MAX [Puckette 1991] --a graphic 
programming language, IMW Signal Editor [Eckel 1990]--a tool for manipulating sampled signals in time 
and frequency domains, and the IMW Universal Recorder [Smith 1990]--a multitrack real-time data 
recorder for spooling event and signal streams to disk. 

This article will provide a general overview of the IMW system with attention given to the hardware 
architecture, the real-time operating system and toolbox, and the Animal graphic programming tools. 


Musical Signal Processing Architectures 


Previous systems for real-time musical signal processing have been divided into several subsystems: a 
host computer--Apple Macintosh, IBM PC, or Unix Workstation--serving as a general development 
environment, graphic user interface, and file server; a real-time control system used for general event 
handling--MIDI controllers, voice allocation; and a real-time signal processing system. The control section 
typically includes a number of microprocessors--Motorola 680xx, Intel 80x86--running real-time kernels. 
In some low end systems the task of real-time event management is carried out by the host computer. This 
tends to work reasonably well with PCs and much less well with workstations. The signal processor can 
take a number of forms: custom non-programmable designs highly optimized for particular algorithms-- 
FFTs, table look-up oscillators; moderately programmable designs optimized for a certain class of 
algorithms; more fully programmable designs, either custom architectures or ones based around off the 
shelf DSP processors. Examples of programmable systems which are or have been used for musical 
production are the IRCAM 4X machine [Di Guigno et al. 1986], the WaveFrame AudioFrame [Lindemann 
1987, and the Lucas Film SoundDroid machine [Moorer 1982]. 
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As a vehicles for experimentation, the multilevel architecture described above can quickly become 
unwieldy. There is generally a separate development environment for each type of processor--host, control, 
signal processing. An application program must generally be written for each processor and these programs 
must be made to communicate reliably. The signal processing routines are either microcoded or written in 
some extended assembler with parallel instruction capabilities. In addition the signal processing routines 
may need to be written for integer processors, complicating the task of implementing complex algorithms. 

This process tends to be discouraging to researchers. Most research at IRCAM has, in fact, been based 
on simulation using standard non-real-time systems--workstations and VAXes. Only certain well suited 
algorithms have had real-time implementations. These types of systems, with several flavors of processors, 
also tend to be rather costly and poorly adapted to time-sharing. As a result, they are scare resources, ill- 
suited to casual experimentation. 

Experience with the types of systems described above led to a statement of goals for a new real-time 
musical signal processing architecture: 

1. Reduction of the number of types of processors and development environments in the system. 

2. Minimization of specialized low-level programming requirements 

3. Use of floating-point numbers throughout. 

4, Development of a rich set of rapid prototyping tools including graphical programming languages and 
data visualization environments. 

5. Cost reduction. 


The IMW Calculation Engine 


1989 saw the introduction of a general-purpose extended RISC processor, the Intel i860, capable of 
very high-speed real-time floating-point number crunching. Its 25nsec. cycle time, its ability to perform a 
floating-point add, a floating-point multiply, and an integer operation every cycle, its integrated caches and 
MMU made it the ideal choice for the IMW. The i860 made possible the unification of the real-time control 
and signal processing environments, turning a three level system--host, real-time control, DSP-- into a two 
level system--host, real-time--while at the same time holding out the promise of a high level environment 
for developing signal processing algorithms. 

The calculation engine is implemented as a plug-in coprocessor board for the NeXT computer. A block 
diagram of the board is shown in Fig. 1. 

Each board has two i860 processors with up to 32 MBytes of local dynamic RAM. The processors 
communicate by reading or writing each other’s RAM. Interconnection between processors on the same 
board is through a crossbar switch. 

The 56001 serves a I/O processor also serves as direct memory access (DMA) controller for burst 
transfers between itself and the local memory of i860 processors, and between the memory of i860 
processors on different boards. 

The four slot NextBus permits three dual-processor i860 boards to be plugged into the same machine 
alongside the host CPU board, which occupies one slot. The NextBus is an extended version of the Texas 
Instruments NuBus with a double-speed burst mode which permits 40 nsec 32-bit transfers. This gives a 
theoretical maximum transfer rate of 100 MBytes/sec between boards plugged into the NextBus. The 
practical rate after arbitration is somewhat less than half of that. 


CPOS/FTS--Real Time Oprating System and Software Toolbox 


An operating system, CPOS, and a real-time distributed program, FTS, form the software platform for 
real-time musical programming on the IMW.. Graphical applications, such as Animal, the sound editor, the 
and MAX, use CPOS and FTS to create real-time synthesis or control objects and communicate with them. 

CPOS (Co-Processor Operating System) supports general purpose, scientific and real-time applications 
for Digital Signal Processing, taking advantage of IMW’s specific architectural features. CPOS is mainly 
composed of a kernel running on the CPs and a driver on the NeXT host machine for host/CP 
communication. 

For general-purpose applications, CPOS offers a set of system calls based on a subset of standard 
UNIX. The system calls include filesystem access (open(), read()...) and memory/task management 
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(sbrk(), fork()...). Using a C or FORTRAN program development environment (compiler, assembler, 
loader, libraries) for the i860, any portable application can run in the CPOS environment. The file system 
calls are done by a NeXT server via the driver; there is no local file system. 

For memory and process management, CPOS offers a set of system calls adapted to the 
(multiprocessors and local memory) architecture. We can chose which CPU to run a process on and 
specify a physical zone for memory allocation. For communication between processes, CPOS offers an 
Inter-Process Communication package based on formatted messages and a package for shared memory 
management between processes. 

The response time in a typical operating system to an external interrupt is about 1 millisecond (100 to 
200 microseconds on a i860). In real-time audio processing where the computation of N samples cannot be 
more than N/FO = N*22 microseconds (for 44KHz), this would clearly not be fast enough. CPOS response 
time to a an external interrupt is about 30 to 40 microseconds, consisting only of context saving and 
restoring. 

CPOS introduces a real-time mode that can give a certain task priority over all others (many operating 
systems allow that much), but also forbids the processing of all external interrupts except the ADC/DAC 
clock - used only for time reference - and those set by processes running in super-preemptive mode on 
other processors. Testing for the origin of an external interrupt and processing a clock interrupt take only 
0.6 microseconds each. 

FTS ("Faster Than Sound") consists of an object system together with a collection of classes, defined in 
C, which can be instantiated from a CP or from the host. A protocol is defined for passing messages 
between objects in FTS, either locally or between CPs. FTS also supplies support for MIDI and sound I/O 
and reschedulable delayed callbacks. 

The FTS object system was designed specifically for real-time music applications. In many respects it 
is much simpler than most object systems, but it provides a combination of services unique among c- 
language message systems, that is needed in our context. Its most unusual point, among C message 
systems, is that messages are objects which can be copied and stored, whose arguments are typed. The 
FTS message system can check the argument types of the message against the types taken by the receiving 
object’s method for the message. The typing of message arguments also facilitates transmission across 
machine boundaries; byte swapping is necessary when passing messages between the NeXT host and a CP. 
The FTS object system is also unusual (among C object systems) in that one can dynamically install new 
classes, and (with some care) change a class’s instance data structure and/or methods. 

An FTS message consists of a selector, which is a pointer to a symbol, and zero or more typed 
arguments. The fundamental operation defined for a message is to pass it to an object.. The caller 
assembles the arguments for the method into a contiguous data structure and calls FTS’s message routine. 
This routine looks up the receiving object’s entry for the message, in a table that the first slot of the 
receiving object’s data structure points to. This entry gives a pointer to the method and an argument type 
template. The message passing routine checks the argument types and calls the method. 

The FTS task’s inputs all appear as time-tagged queues. Except for the serial input queue and the 
timeout queue, they all share the same structure. This general queue structure treats messages and sound 
differently. In each queue slot (the contents of a queue for a specific tick) there is a subqueue of messages, 
of undetermined length, and a predetermined number of signal buffers. In the case of sound input, the 
message part of the queue is empty. 

For each tick, the FTS carries out its (message and DSP) duty cycle as follows. The task empties out, in 
sequence, the message contents of each of its queue slots for that tick, passing each message to its 
destination. (In the case of the serial port and timeout queues, this is not an FTS message pass but a 
prearranged function call.) Before it processes the tick, it waits until all the queue slots for that tick have 
been filled, i.e. that the task or device which fills the queue has promised that no more information will be 
sent for the given queue slot. The queue slot associated with sound input is processed last; instead of 
looking in the (empty) message portion of the slot, FTS runs the DSP duty cycle for that tick, which 
handles sound production. 
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MAX 


MAX (Puckette 1988; Opcode 1990) is a graphical programming environment for developing real-time 
musical applications. First written for the Apple MacIntosh computer, it has been ported to the NeXT 
computer as a part of the IRCAM Music Workstation ("IMW") project (Lindemann 1991a). From its 
earliest conception, MAX was intended as a unified environment for describing both control and signal 
flow. Historically it has developed as a MIDI (i.e., control) program primarily because the 4X (Favreau 
1986), IRCAM’s earlier signal processing engine, could only communicate with the MacIntosh over a 
MIDI (serial) line. 

The main purpose for making electronic music production run in real time is so that a musician can 
exercise some sort of live control over the music. The problem of defining that control is a much harder 
one than that of defining the signal processing network which ultimately will generate the samples. The 
sample generation problem has historically been considered "hard" simply because of its stringent 
computational requirements. Today, a real-time programmable audio synthesis and processing engine can 
be bought at a price that researchers, and even some musicians, can pay. It is therefore not surprising that 
many systems are now being proposed for graphical signal network editing. But the control problem, that 
of making the signal network respond in an instrument-like way to live human control, is not made 
appreciably easier by the availability of faster and faster hardware. Today, the challenge for a signal 
processing network editor is to open itself up to a wide range of control possibilities. 

To take complete control of all the possibilities of some kind of signal processing "patch," or network, it 
may be necessary to specify independently where all the control is coming from: the basic pitch and tempo 
material, timbral changes, pitch articulation, whatever. These should be controllable physically, 
sequentially, or algorithmically; if algorithmically, the inputs to the algorithm should themselves be 
controllable in any way. The more a given situation relies on unusual synthesis methods or input devices, 
the more acutely we need to be able to specify exactly what will control what, and how. 

The fundamental concept in MAX is the patch. A patch is a collection of boxes connected by lines. 
The boxes represent objects which wait for messages to be passed to them, at which time they may respond 
by passing messages to other boxes. Boxes may have inlets and outlets, which appear as dark rectangles on 
top of and on bottom of the boxes. The line segments connect outlets to inlets; any message the source 
object passes to its outlet is passed on to all the inlets connected to it. Patches may be nested as deeply as 
desired. 

The messages that are passed down the lines consist of an ordered list of atoms, each of which may be a 
number (fixed or floating point) or a symbol. Any message that can be passed has a printable equivalent. 
Messages frequently consist of a single number, or of the symbol "bang," which is used conventionally to 
denote an event which has no parameters. 

In addition to sending and receiving messages (usually via the inlet/outlet mechanism), objects in MAX 
may access the clock or MIDI I/O. The clock is accessed via a simple callback mechanism. An object may 
allocate any number of desired "virtual clock" objects. Each virtual clock may be set to call the client 
object back at a given time; the callback time of a virtual clock may be changed at will or the callback may 
be cancelled. There is only one priority. An object wishing to receive incoming MIDI messages inserts 
itself on the appropriate MIDI callback list. MIDI output is spooled by calling a library function. 

The scheduler for MAX is provided by the FTS system (Puckette 1991), which also provides a DSP 
duty cycle clock which is used for the signal processing extension, and an interprocessor messaging facility. 
MAX is not a dataflow language; the boxes which make up a patch usually contain some local state. 

Dataflow’s independence of the order in which the inputs to an operation become available cannot be 
achieved here. On the other hand, MAX’s object-oriented approach is much more appropriate for systems 
which must respond to external requests for action. In this scenario, which is typical of live 
human/machine interaction, the order in which transactions occur is often significant. A violin should be 
tuned before playing it, not after, for best results. 

Signal processing in MAX is carried out by a collection of "tilde classes" which communicate via inlets 
and outlets through the message, "signal." As a convention, the names of tilde classes all end in tilde, as in 
sig~, oscl~, etc. 

The tilde objects carry out signal processing tasks on vectors of a fixed size N, typically between 16 and 
64. The DSP duty cycle time is set to the sampling rate divided by N. For each DSP duty cycle period, 
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every running tilde object is called to carry out its duty cycle action. This action may reference signal 
inputs and/or outputs (which appear as vectors of size N), and/or the tilde object’s instance space. 

The tilde objects must intercommunicate at setup time in order to determine a calling order, and the 
addresses of input and output signals, to be used in the DSP duty cycle. This is managed via the "signal" 
message, which the tilde objects pass among themselves via inlets and outlets. "Signal" is an ordinary 
MAX message, and no extension of the inlet/outlet mechanism was made to introduce it. 

Tilde classes communicate with control objects through their instance data. For example, a two-pole 
filter, f2p~, is defined which maintains three filter coefficients which are used during the DSP duty cycle. 
These coefficients may be changed via messages, since the same instance data an f2p~ uses during DSP 
processing is accessible to it as it handles messages. 

A simple patch, shown in Fig. 2, outputs a cosine wave whose frequency is controlled by incoming 
MIDI note-on messages. The signal-processing part of the patch is defined by the sig~, oscl~, line~, *~, 
and dac~ objects. The sig~ is a message-to-signal convertor, taking floating-point numbers as input and 
creating a signal output whose samples are all equal to the most recent value received. The oscl~ takes a 
frequency and phase offset as signal inputs and outputs a cosine wave (calculated by interpolating table 
lookup) of unit amplitude. Since its phase offset input is disconnected it is taken as zero. The cosine is 
then multiplied (via *~) by the output of the line~ breakpoint envelope generator, which may be passed 
breakpoints as messages of the form (target-value time-in-milliseconds). The dac~ then sends the result to 
both channels of audio output. 

The message box at upper left is used as a button; clicking on it passes the messages "start" to the dac~, 
"440." to the sig~, and "0.1 50" to the line~. (The objects such as "r freq" act as remote message receivers; 
"s freq" is a remote message sender.) The chain at lower left takes in MIDI note-on messages, discards 
those of velocity zero, displays the resulting pitch (ignoring velocity), converts to a frequency and sends it 
to the "r freq." The two message boxes at top center ramp the amplitude up and down when activated. 

In this example, three asynchronous event sources are merged: mouse clicks, incoming MIDI, and the 
DSP duty cycle. The boundaries between event sources occur at the inlets of the tilde objects, which 
change their state in ways that is later reflected in their DSP behavior. 


Animal 


Animal (Animated Language) is a rapid software prototyping tool designed for experimentation with 
real-time signal processing and event processing systems. Animal is an objected oriented programming 
environment with the usual notions of class, method, and instance. A class is defined in Animal by 
designing its graphic representation(s). These representations then serve as interfaces for creating and 
manipulating networks of "live" instances of classes. Animal provides for persistent storage on disk of 
instance networks, and for reusable libraries of classes, graphic representations, and instances. 

Animal is intended as a tool for building "fine-grained" graphic applications: musical event list editors, 
synthesizer patch editors, etc. 

An Animal class definition specifies a template data structure consisting of primitive objects (float, int, 
string, etc.), arrays of primitive objects, pointers to other objects which are instances of classes defined in 
the class table, and lists or sets of pointers to objects. All the objects in an Animal application are instances 
of classes in the class table. These objects live in core memory on the real-time multiprocessor. The 
graphic representations of these classes live on the host computer. The methods for classes generated using 
Animal are defined by the application designer and written in C or C++. All these methods run on the real- 
time multiprocessor. The Animal application designer writes no code which runs on the host. 

With their pointer references, the objects in an Animal application form an evolving object network. 
Animal maintains a separate "proxy network" on the host computer which is a direct reflection of the object 
network on the multiprocessor. There may be one or more graphic representations defined for each class in 
the class table. A graphic representation is said to be bound to the class it represents. A graphic 
representation maintains slots which are bound to instance variables of the class. There may be more than 
one slot bound to the same instance variable. Slots, in turn, contain representations of the instance variables 
they are bound to. These instance variables may be primitive objects--floats, ints, strings--or pointers to 
complex objects. The representation contained in a slot may be a complex representation of the object 
pointed to by this instance variable. So, representations are recursive structures with representations 
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containing slots containing representations ... 

The graphic representations interact with their multiprocessor instances through the intermediary of the 
proxy network. As the instance variables of objects are modified on the multiprocessor, update messages 
are sent to the corresponding proxy objects in the host network. When a proxy object receives an update 
message it broadcasts it to all visible representations of that object. 

When the user interacts with a representation in a way which is intended to modify some instance 
variable then a message is sent to the proxy object which in turn sends a message to the multiprocessor 
object. Update messages are also sent to any other visible representations of the instance. 

At any time there may be many windows visible on screen with representations of instances of different 
classes, of different instances of the same class, or with multiple representations of the same instance. 

The archiving of an Animal application is accomplished by archiving the proxy network. The 
multiprocessor system is sent a message to update all host objects. When this is complete the proxy 
network is archived along with the class table for the application. The multiprocessor network is not 
archived directly. While dearchiving the proxy network on the host, messages are sent to the FTS object 
factory to rebuild the multiprocessor network in the image of the proxy network. 


A Sampling Synthesizer Designed in Animal 

Figures (3-5) show the interface for a sampling syntheizer application designed using Animal. The 
interface is hierarchical in nature, appearing as a tree of full winodw representations. At the top level of the 
hierarchy is the orchestra representation shown in Fig. 3. The orchestra consists of a collection of iconic 
representations of instances of the instrument class. The relative height of the instrument icons represents 
the relative overall amplitude of the instrument. Amplitude is an instance variable of the instrument class. 
By resizing the icon using the mouse this relative amplitude can be adjusted. New instruments can be 
created by cloning the prototype instrument icon which appears above and to the left of the instrument 
collection. Double-clicking the mouse on an instrument icon opens a full window representation of the 
instrument class(Fig 4.). 

The instrument window is dominated by a collection of "samplePatch" icon representations which have 
been mapped onto a rectangular region called the "keymap." The keymap provides a coordinate system 
with MIDI pitch on the vertical axis and MIDI velocity on the horizontal axis. So, each samplePatch icon 
covers a region in pitch-velocity space. A sample patch object encapsulates a single sampled sound--a 
recording of a gong, chime, etc. --and a number of controls associated with that sound. When a note is 
played on a MIDI keyboard controller, or in general when the instrument object receives a "note-on" 
message, those sample patches whose mapping covers the point specified by the pitch and velocity of the 
note-on message will be activated. New samplePatches can be cloned from the prototype found above and 
to the left of the keymap and placed in the keymap 

The Keymap and the collection of instruments in the orchestra window are examples of Animal Ruler- 
Sets. Rulers measure the position of objects placed within them. Sets represent set instance variables-- 
collections of objects of specified type(s). 

Properties associated with representations and slots allow the Animal designer to specify that a 
particular representation functions as a prototype, i.e. it can be copied but not moved or deleted, and that 
new instances can only be placed in specified slots, e.g. new samplePatch icons can only be placed inside 
the Keymap Ruler-Set. 

It can be seen that archive properties define the scope of composite Animal objects. This is because all 
instance creation in Animal is based on cloning existing instances. 

Double-clicking on a samplePatch opens the samplePatch window, visible in Fig. 5, with its internal 
structure consisting of Sound icon, amplitude envelope editor, polePlot of a twoPoleFilter, and 
centerFrequencyBandwidth indicator for the same twoPoleFilter. The twoPoleFilter coefficients can be 
adjusted either by dragging on the X representations in the polePlot or by dragging and resizing the light 
grey rectangle in the centerFrequencyBandwidth display. The polePlot and centerFrequencyBandwidth are 
both representations of the same instance of the twoPoleFilter class. 

There are several number boxes in the samplePatch window which display in numeric form the same 
instance variables which are displayed in analog form by the samplePatch icon in the instrument window. 
Double-clicking on the Sound icon will message the IMW Signal Editor [Eckel 1990] which can display 
time and frequency domain representations of the sampled sound and provides a rich set of graphic signal 
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editing tools. 

The twoPoleFilter representations and the Sound Icon representation are bound to pointer instance 
variables of the samplePatch class. When the samplePatch prototype icon is copied in the instrument 
window with the itention of placing a new samplePatch instance in the keymap, the intention is not simply 
to create a new instance of samplePatch but to create new instances of some of the objects pointed to, e.g. a 
new twoPoleFilter. The sound pointer in the samplePatch is more complex. A new sound should not be 
created but should the new sound pointer refer to the old sound or should it be initialized as void? Copy 
properities associated with pointer instance variables in Animal, allow these kinds of behavior to specified. 
Null representations can be specified to allow for the case of void pointers. 


Animal Application Design 


Animal encourages a rather free approach to application design. One can start by drawing a picture, then 
declare this picture to be a representation of a new or existing class. One can start by defining a new class 
then attach some existing representations to it. These representations may be "stolen" from other classes. 
One can create instances of a class and afterwards modify the class structure. This causes an automatic 
update of all existing instances of the class. One can add or modify representations of classes which have 
existing instances. The philosophy is incremental, unconstrained application prototyping through 
progressive refinement. Almost all class definition is accomplished through design of the class 
representation. The philosophy is, as much as possible, to provide the illusion of "drawing" the application. 

In an environment oriented toward rapid prototyping it is important to support a high degree of 
reusability. Animal support two levels of reusability: reusability of objects inside a project; and reusability 
by easy sharing objects between projects. 

Reusability inside a project is provided by an environment that encourages specification by cloning in 
every phase of the prototyping cycle, from the interface to the multiprocessor methods, and by providing an 
inheritance mechanism in the application data model. 

Sharing objects between projects is supported through centrally maintained libraries for the different 
entities in an Animal application. 

The Animal architecture has three kinds of entities that can be considered as modules to be shared 
between projects: the Classes (including method sources), the representations and the instance graphs or 
subgraphs. 

The objects which are stored in a library are dearchived from the library when an application is 
dearchived. All applications using a library entity will always dearchive the most current version. 

As previously mentioned all user code is written for the multiprocessor, none for the host Animal 
process. Main features of the environment are incremental method loading and an automated make utility. 

Programming an Animal application involves writing methods for classes, where the classes have been 
defined graphical through manipulation of their representations. A method can be declared by placing a 
method representation--a kind of text box--inside a representation of the class. 

The source code for methods can be edited by double-clicking on the representation of the method 
either in a class representation or in the class inspector. This opens an editor on the source file. If a user 
defined method has just been declared then a "do nothing” template method will be automatically generated 
with appropriate #includes, etc. 

Animal automatically generates a Makefile for the application. This makefile has targets for specifying 
the compilation and loading of a single file or of all the files based on the standard Makefile dependencies. 

Depending on the modifications which have taken place since the last compilation, Animal will either 
call the make utility with "all" as target, using the make policy to keep dependencies between files, or will 
use make to compile just the files that really need to be modified. This is to avoid unnecessary 
recompilation of all methods when a downward compatible class modification has been made--such as 
adding an instance variable. 

Incremental loading is always mediated by the Animal process and requested by the make command 
through the use of a shell command. The makefile keeps track of which object files have been loaded and 
never reload an unmodified object file. 
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IMW Signal Editor 

The Signal Editor supports viewing and editing of audio signals in time and frequency domains. The 
frequency domain tool, called SpecDraw, shows sonographs--"two-and-a-half" dimensional representations 
of time vs. frequency with amplitude mapped to grey levels--on which the user can design arbitrary 
polygons. The user can filter out the contents of the polygon or everything outside the polygon. In the 
future, arbitrary cut and paste of polygon regions will be supported. 


IMW Recorder 

The "Universal Recorder" application is intended to provide a multi-track recorder paradigm for 
spooling real-time event streams and signal streams to disk or memory. The recorder uses message and 
signal "probes" which can be attached to FTS objects to tap onto their message streams and, on playback, to 
regenerate these streams in a time-accurate manner. 


Conclusion 

The IMW is a large project which is still under development at the time of this writing. A contract has 
been signed with a U.S. manufacturer for the commercialization of the hardware and the base-level 
software (CPOS, math library, and basic development environement). Other software packages will be 
made available separately. It is hoped that these tools will provide an excellent environment for computer 
music performance and research. 
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ABSTRACT 


Despite substantial theoretical progress, there has been little improvement in practi- 
cal string searching since the Boyer-Moore algorithm in 1977. And even Boyer-Moore 
took several years to infiltrate the UNIX® community. We describe a new framework for 
understanding a class of algorithms based on the skip loop variant of Boyer-Moore and 
describe various components that can be used in this framework. This leads to new algo- 
rithms that are substantially faster than the algorithms in current use. Furthermore, new 
algorithms can be synthesised automatically from the names of component pieces. The 
code for the algorithms is publicly available. 


Introduction 


Searching for a string in a body of text is one of the choice problems of computer science; it has 
spurred much theoretical work and is important in many applications. Surprisingly little of the theory has 
filtered down to the UNIX community, and slowly at that. Hume and Sunday[13] describe a framework for 
building fast algorithms. This paper briefly recounts that framework and some of its components, and 
describes a few of the resulting algorithms, and how to get the code. 


Research in string searching has centered on reducing the number of character comparisons for the 
worst case. The standard problem is searching for all occurrences of a string of m characters in a string of n 
characters. A linear upper bound linear was discovered in 1977 for two algorithms. The Knuth-Morris- 
Pratt (KMP) algorithm[15] has a worst case bound of 2n—m, tight for m22. The Boyer-Moore algo- 
rithm[4] first had a bound of 6n[15] and this has been improved to a tight bound of 3x[5], although a 
related algorithm by Apostolico and Giancarlo[2] has a bound of 2n—m. Recently, Colussi, Galil and 
Giancarlo[6] derived an algorithm based on KMP and Boyer-Moore that improved the limit to (4 —m)/3. 


More practical investigations of string searching, such as [11] and [17], have addressed different con- 
cerns, particularly the use of the runtime metric, and evaluating the typical, rather than the worst case, per- 
formance. These studies have almost always preferred the Boyer-Moore algorithm, although strangely 
enough, the slow form of the Boyer-Moore algorithm! The slow form, which we will call classic BM, was 
used for presentation and analysis of the algorithm. Boyer and Moore described a second form, which we 
call fast BM, as the preferred form for implementation. Despite this, and despite being much better in both 
run time and the number of character comparisons, fast BM has been largely neglected in the literature 
(notable exceptions are [19, 12, 11]). 


From the public record, work on fast string searching in UNIX has been mainly as enhancements of or 
analogues to the grep programs. Early work utilising special purpose hardware support, for example, the 
matchc instruction on the VAX computers, was superceded by various implementations of Boyer-Moore. 
Bain released bm and match in 1985, as did Robbins and Mongiovi with bgrep. All these programs used 
straightforward implementations of classic BM and looked for one or more strings in a set of files. In 1986, 
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Woods[20] released a ‘‘peppy’’ version of egrep that used fast BM as a filter to eliminate lines that 
couldn’t match. That BM code was packaged as a sct of subroutines and released later in 1986. In 1986-7, 
Humef[12] restructured Research UNIX’s egrep for improved I/O management and tighter integration of fast 
BM as a filter. Haertel improved Woods’ fast BM in GNU grep/egrep in 1988[9]. The only work we 
know of unrelated to grep was in 1985; King and Macrakis[16] incorporated fast BM into GNU Emacs. 


For the rest of this paper, we define the string searching problem as looking for all occurrences of a 
string pat of length patlen in another string text of length textlen. Code fragments are shown in C[14]. The 
main metric used in this paper is run time, or rather, the speed (in megabytes of text searched per second) 
for processing a standard test set. We will also report the number of character accesses, which is the sum of 
the number of comparisons and the number of uses in a skip loop. We will ignore preprocessing costs; this 
is typically negligible but it may dominate if textlen is small or if one is only looking for the first match and 
it is expected to be close to the start of text. 


Testing methodology 


Before describing the taxonomy and its components, we’ll describe how we measured and compared 
components’ performance. 


The various algorithms were implemented in C using normal efficient programming techniques, for 
example, using register variables and character pointers instead of array indices. The test harness read the 
text to be searched and all the search words into memory before timing started. The text was then searched 
for each word sequentially. To gauge the dependence of the algorithms on the system type, the tests were 
run on a variety of systems listed below. The code was compiled without change using the compiler 
options shown below. Note that the systems were chosen as a diverse set of conveniently accessible 
machines representing most modem architectures, and not as representative of all existing systems. 


system compiler description 

386 cc -O AT&T (Intel 80386) 

68k lee AT&T Gnot (Motorola 68020) 
cray ec -O Cray XMP/28 
mips ec -03 SGI4D/380 (MIPS R3000) 
sparc cc -04 Sun 4/260 (SPARC) 

vax cc -O VAX 8550 


The test results show the speed in MB of text searched per CPU second for each system, the average 
stride (step) of the skip loop through the input text and the percentage of input text characters accessed. 
The latter includes the accesses to step past mismatches (jump) as well as character comparisons between 
the pattern and the input text (cmp). All the tests used the same input text — a randomly selected 1MB 
subset of words from the King James Bible. Except for cray, the timings were all done on single-user 
systems with no other processes running. The mean of three runs was used; the average spread of the times 
was about 0.5%. 


The standard test was looking for all occurrences of 500 unique words, 200 selected randomly from 
the unique words in the whole bible and 300 selected from the 1MB test subset. Of the 500 words, 428 
were found in the test text, with 15228 matches in all. Word lengths varied from 2 to 16, the mean length 
was 6.95, and the standard deviation was 2.17. The other timing tests, for words of the same fixed length, 
used groups of 200 words or so selected randomly in the same fashion. We used the bible as the text to be 
searched because it is more representative of natural English text than the other convenient word lists (like 
dictionaries or online manual pages) and could be publicly released (at least, after permuting the order of 
words). 


A taxonomy 


The algorithms described here have a common structure: 
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for i over text do 
begin 
skip loop 
match(text[i] with pat) 
i:= i+ shift(i,p) 
end 


Starting at a given position in text, there is first a skip loop (Boyer and Moore referred to this as the ‘‘fast 
loop’’) which quickly skips past obvious mismatches . When a possible match position is found, a match 
algorithm compares pat against text at that position, performing some action when a match is found. 
Finally, a shift function using i and p (where text[i+p]#pat [p] after the match test) increments i and the 
algorithm progresses until it reaches the end of text. A full description of all components (some of which 
are omitted here) is given in [13]; the components used in this paper are described below. 


Skip Loop Components 
none the skip loop is omitted from the algorithm 
sfc search for first (leftmost) character in pat 
slfc search for least frequent character in pat 
fast search for last (rightmost) character in pat (fast BM) 
ufast portable, unrolled variant of fast 
Ic least cost frequency dependent variant of ufast 


The match component compares pat with text in some specific order. The order of comparison is sig- 
nificant; and some scan orders may have hardware or system support. Additionally, there may be a special 
guard test for a match with a specific (low frequency) character before starting the full match algorithm. 


Match Algorithm Components 
fwd forward linear scan (left to right) 
rev reverse linear scan (right to left) 
om optimal mismatch ascending frequency order 
fwd+g test guard before fwd scan 
rev+g test guard before rev scan 


The final component, the shift function, cannot be arbitrarily mixed with other components. For 
example, using d2 below depends on knowing the rightmost mismatch; thus the rev match must be used. 


Shift Function Components 


inc 1 

dl BM’s delta, (text{i+p]) 

d2 BM's delta, (p) 

dl2 BM's max(delta, (text{i+p]), delta2(p)) 

sdl Sunday’s DELTA , (text[i + patlen]) 

md2 mini version of Sunday’s DELTA 2 on the skip character 
gd2 Giancarlo’s generalised delta2(p) 

multiple use maximum of several other shifts 


We denote the maximum of multiple shifts by joining them with the ~ operator; for example, d/2 can 
be written d1“d2. Here are some classifications of algorithms drawn from the literature: 


Algorithm Ref = skiploop match _ shift 


BM.ORIG [4] none rev dl*d2 
BM.FAST [4] fast rev dl*d2 
SFC {11] sfc fwd inc 
SLFC [11] slfc fwd inc 
Qs [18] none fwd sdl 


The notation for describing a particular algorithm, say BM.ORIG, is (skip=none, match=rev, 
shift=d/2=d1*d2), or, more tersely, {none lrev|d1*d2}. 
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Component descriptions 
The following component descriptions have been significantly condensed from [13]. 


Skip loops 
° none 


This does no skipping past obvious mismatches. Algorithms without a skip loop will always be rela- 
tively slow. 


e sfc 


Sfe (Search First Character) is a simple loop that looks for ch=pat[0]. Adding a sentinel to 
Horspool’s code[11], that is, text [textlen] = ch, inorder to terminate the loop is strongly advised. 


As this skip loop is often supported in hardware, we also measured sfcm, a version that uses the 
library routine memchr to find ch. Although memchr is presumably as efficient as possible, all of the com- 
pilers we measured make a subroutine call to memchr rather than inserting the code inline. 


e slfc 


Horspool also described sifc (Search Least Frequent Character) which sets ch to the least frequent 
character, rather than the first character, in pat and thus spends more time in the skip loop. The sifcm variant 
uses memchr to find ch. 


e fast 


This is a straightforward implementation of fast Boyer-Moore. It combines two tests in the skip loop, 
one for end of text and one for a possible match, by using deltao, identical to Boyer-Moore’s delta, except 
that delta y [pat[patlen —1]] contains a sentinel value LARGE that causes the skip loop to halt when a possi- 
ble match position occurs. Our implementations is based on that by Woods[20]. Written with character 
pointers rather than arrays, and so that s is aligned with the right hand end of pat, the skip loop is 


while((s += dO[*s]) < e) 


’ 


Most C compilers, with optimising enabled, generate very good code for this loop. For example, compilers 
for VAX computers typically generate a four instruction loop. 


e ufast 


The LARGE sentinel in fast causes problems on segmented architectures and with arithmetic overflow 
on pointer addition. In addition, the ANSI C standard[1] specifies pointers may be compared only if they 
point inside or just after the same array of characters. These problems are both avoided by an alternate 
scheme devised by Haertel for the Free Software Foundation’s egrep[9], although his primary motivation 
was to support loop unrolling[10]. It uses a sentinel of zero (and thus is identical with BM’s delta,) so that 
the skip loop becomes: 

k = 0; 
while((k = dO(*(s += k)]) && (s < e)) 


’ 


Because of the double test, this runs a little slower than the fast loop but this is easy to correct by conven- 
tional tuning tricks; in particular, by unrolling the loop. Experimentation showed that 3-fold unrolling was 
the best compromise across systems. 


elc 


The speed of fast and ufast depend on how much time is spent in the skip loop. The cost of breaking 
out of the loop is such that it is worthwhile investigating how to maximise the amount of time in the skip 
loop. Consider searching for the word ‘‘baptize’’ in English text. Repeatedly, the ‘‘e’’ will match and ter- 
minate the skip loop. However, if the skip loop was looking for the ‘‘z’’, the skips would be a little smaller 
but the *‘z’’ would almost never match and the loop would run faster overall. Le uses the skip character 
that minimises the expected runtime of the search. 
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While Ic only averages about 3-5% faster than ufast, there are occasional speed ups of up to 15%. 
For the case of alphabets with a small variance in the character frequencies, we would expect Ic to be less 
effective. Otherwise, for the case of very long patterns, we expect Ic to be more effective. 


e Summary 


The performance figures for the various skip loop components were measured with match=fwd and 
shift=inc. 





Statistics 
cmp+jump 
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1041392 (104.1%) 

sfc 1041397 (104.1%) 

sfcm 1041397 (104.1%) 

slfc 1023043 (102.3%) 

sifcm 1023044 (102.3%) 
fast 202619 (20.3%) 
ufast 213048 (21.3%) 


212909 (21.3%) 





None is the obvious naive algorithm. Ignoring the preprocessing step, sifc is usually better than sfc. 
The benefits of using the memchr library routine are system specific. 

The fast, ufast, and Ic skip loops are clear winners. The ufast loop seems the best balance between 
ease of coding, portability, and performance. 


Match Algorithms 


In this section, we describe different techniques for determining if pat fully matches text at its current 
position. After all but the none skip loop we know that a particular text character already matches; and 
most match algorithms can use this information. The choice of match algorithm is often dependent on the 
shift function one wants to use. Some shifts, for example d/ and d2, require knowing the rightmost mis- 
match point. In this case, one could use rev but not fwd. 


e fwd 

The simplest matching algorithm simply compares pat with text[i] from left to right, thus yielding 
the leftmost mismatch. There is often special system and/or hardware support for fwd. 
e rev 

The reverse scan is the obvious counterpart to fwd, comparing from right to left and thus, yielding the 
rightmost mismatch. It is rare for a system to have special support for reverse character comparison. 
e om 


According to Sunday[18], we will make the optimal (minimal) number of match comparisons if they 
are done in ascending frequency order. However, unless you generate code on the fly, the implementation 
inherently involves double indirection and runs slower on most architectures. 


® guard 


For our test set, the average number of characters compared in the om loop is 1.05. Thus, testing for 
the rarest character of the pattern before doing a full match gains us 95% of the benefit of the om match. 
We set rarest such that pat[rarest] is the pat(k] (other than the skip loop character) with lowest frequency 
value. The guard test is 


if(s[rarest] != pat[rarest]) 
goto mismatch; 


The guard can be combined with any other match algorithm. A guard is denoted by ‘‘+g’’, so fwd+g is a 
guard test before a fwd match scan. Match algorithm properties such as yielding the rightmost mismatch 
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may be abrogated by using a guard. 
e Summary 


The match algorithms were measured with skip=ufast and shift=inc. We also measured fwdm, a ver- 
sion of fwd that used the library memcmp routine. 


Execution Speed (MB/s) 


sparc mips vax 68k cray 


Statistics 
















4.95 213048 (21.3%) 


rev 4.95 215464 (21.5%) 
om 4.95 212791 (21.3%) 
fwdm 4.95 213048 (21.3%) 
fwd+g 4.95 203226 (20.3%) 


4.95 203425 (20.3%) 
4.95 203226 (20.3%) 


The fwdm match (using memcmp) is uniformly inferior, which is not surprising as the average number of 
characters compared is only 1.05. Fwd+g seems a clear winner whenever it can be used. 


Shift functions 

In this section, we describe the different shift functions. Most require knowing where the mismatch 
occurred and some require knowing the rightmost mismatch. 
e inc 

This simply increments the current text pointer by one. It is simple and fast to compute but without a 
good skip loop, inc yields a slow algorithm. 
e dl 


This is the Boyer-Moore delta, and requires knowing the rightmost mismatch. The value of 
delta ; [c] is the distance of c from the end of the pattern, or patlen if c is not in pat. This increment applies 
at the point of mismatch and thus may sometimes yicld a nonpositive shift. In this latter case, use an over- 
all shift of 1. 


e d2 


This is the Boyer-Moore deltaz and requires knowing the rightmost mismatch. It is used with d/ to 
give a linear bound on the worst case search behavior. The implementation is recondite; we used the one 
from Smit[17]. 


e di2 


This is the shift function used by Boyer and Moore. It is simply the maximum of the d/ and d2 
shifts. 


e sdl 


Sunday[18] observed that if the right hand end of pat is aligned with text[r], then after the shift, 
some character in pat must align with text{r +1], and so we can define a shift function DELTA, based on 
text{r +1]. DELTA, is actually (delta; +1) and always yiclds a positive shift amount. This shift is note- 
worthy because it is independent of where any mismatch occurs; thus, arbitrary and nonsequential scan 
orders can be used for the match algorithm. 


e md2 


If we use a skip loop other than none, we know a character in text has matched the skip loop character 
c and we can certainly shift pat by the amount needed to bring the next leftmost occurrence of c to the same 
position in text. This shift dramatically outperforms inc; it is just as efficient and the amount is typically a 
little less than patlen. For our test set, the average patlen is 6.95 and the average md2 shift is 6.23. 


e gd2 
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The gd2 shift is a generalisation of the delta shift by Giancarlo[8] by incorporating the delta, char- 
acter heuristic. The preprocessing, O(mx|alphabet|) in time and space, is substantially greater than the 
other shift functions. In return, the ga2 shift function performs well on our test set but is astonishingly fast 


for long patterns. 
e multiple 


Combining two or more shifts seems a good idea but in practice, the additional overhead outweighs 
the advantages of slightly larger shifts. 


e Summary 
The following timings had skip=ufast and match=rev. 


Execution Speed (MB/s) 
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215464 (21.5%) 


dl 218923 (21.9%) 
d2 223531 (22.4%) 
dl‘d2 218203 (21.8%) 
sdl 204908 (20.5%) 
md2 216368 (21.6%) 
205000 (20.5%) 


For the typical case of searching for shortish words in natural language text, md2 is the fastest across 
all the systems we measured. It is fast, compact and easy to precompute. 


Recommended searching algorithms 


For general purpose use, we recommend the algorithms TBM and LC. TBM (Tuned Boyer-Moore), or 
{ufast| fwd + g|md2}, is compact and fast and can be made independent of frequency data by eliminating 
the guard. Lc (Least Cost), or {Ic| fwd + g|md2}, differs from TBM only in the skip loop used; the /c loop 
makes it a bit faster in some instances. Without frequency data, TBM and LC are equivalent to 
{ufast| fwd|mda2}. 


Although we consider TBM and LC the best general purpose algorithms, they may not be optimal fora 
particular architecture. We show below the fastest programs we found (by educated guesses, not exhaustive 
search) for each of the systems we tested. The ‘‘+c’’ suffix denotes that the type of the skip vector (such as 
dO) was an 8 bit, rather than a 32 bit, integer. 


386 sparc mips vax 68k _ cray 
3.11 TSI 12.98 625 4.53 10.08 
2.33 8.15 14.20 5.47 4.17 8.07 
2.45 7.54 13.10 631 4.57 10.06 


Statistics 
step cmp+jump 
5.18 204199 (20.4%) 
5.16 204592 (20.5%) 
5.16 204592 (20.5%) 

































TBM 
{lc+c|fwd+g|md2} 
LC 
















We are interested in any new components and in the best programs for various systems; please send details 
to the authors, preferably by electronic mail. 


Discussion 


From a practical point of view, the primary performance characteristic of a string search algorithm is 
speed in terms of CPU time. The primary metric used by theorists is character comparisons, but it is easy 
to design algorithms which do fewer character comparisons and yet have a slower runtime. For example, 
on 386 and vax, {sfcm|fwdlinc} is much faster than {none|rev|d12} (classic Boyer-Moore) despite 
doing three times as many character comparisons. 


We will compare the performance of TBM and LC against some popular algorithms: BM.ORIG 
{none|rev|d12}, Qs {none | fwd| sd 1} [18], and BM.FAST {fast|rev|d12)}. 
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386 sparc mips vax 68k _ cray 
. i : 0.95 2.05 
0.79 4.16 8.51 2.62 2.03 3.59 









step emp+jump 
5.42 382579 (38.3%) 













Qs 6.24 172365 (17.2%) 
BM.FAST | 2.18 6.47 10.75 4.60 3,22 752 | 5.42 208169 (20.8%) 
TBM 751 12.98 6.25 4.53 10.08 | 5.18 204199 (20.4%) 





4.57 10.06 204592 (20.5%) 





Does this comparison depend on the pattern lengths? Figure 1 shows the effect of the pattern length 
relative to BM.FAST. Each test looked for 200 randomly selected words of the specified length. The test 
was run on just one system (mips). Note that Qs generally runs slower than the other algorithms despite 
always making fewer character comparisons. 


Execution Speed Character Comparisons 
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Figure 1. Performance of the main algorithms relative to BM.FAST 


Some of the algorithms described above depend on frequency distributions. How sensitive is their 
performance to the accuracy of the distribution used? The answer is surprising; the performance is almost 
independent of the distribution. The performance of TBM and LC was measured for four different frequency 
distributions: (a) optimal (the measured distribution of text), (b) pessimal (1—(a)), (c) distribution for 7.7MB 
of formatted manual entries, and (d) distribution from 11.2MB of C program text. The maximum differ- 
ence in speed between the four distributions was only 0.75%! This is partially explained by our standard 
test that averages out the occasional real winners (and less frequent losers). In practice, any plausible distri- 
bution based on English will do just fine. 


Finally, we measured various shift functions for the case of long pattern strings. Normally, these are 
rare but in some domains, such as searching genetic databases, they are commonplace. The patterns were 
DNA sequences from 10 up to 250 characters long and the data searched was a portion of the GENBANK 
DNA database[3]. The results are shown in Figure 2. The prodigious speed of the gd2 shift clearly 
deserves further attention. 


Automatic generation of algorithms 


The taxonomy presented here suggests the possibility of automatically synthesising algorithms from 
skip, match and shift components. The program gen docs this; it takes arguments denoting the skip, match 
and shift components and produces about 80-140 lines of C for the preprocessing and execution routines on 
its standard output. 


The process of synthesising the C is straightforward. There is a database mapping component names 
to the files containing the corresponding code fragments. The fragments are then spliced together according 
to a table compiled into gen. We discuss below the database and the structure of the code fragments. 


The component database 
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Execution Speed Character Comparisons 


MB/s 





100 
Pattern Length Pattern Length 


Figure 2. Performance of shift functions in searching DNA strings 


This grandiose sounding object is a simple text file; here are some sample lines: 


# main body template 
body proto/body 
# skip components 


uf proto/uf3 nm 
sfc proto/sfe Om 
no proto/no n 

# match components 

fwd proto/fwd b 

rev proto/rev rb 
revr proto/revr yr 

revl proto/revl 5 

# shift components 

inc proto/inc 

md2 proto/md2 m 


The format is simple — the component name, the filename for the C fragments and optional attributes. One 
attribute relates to database management. If either the match or shift component have the b attribute, for 
example, rev, it means there are two versions of the component, with the suffices 1 and r respectively, 
which can be used if the skip component has either the 0 or n attribute (explained below). (For no com- 
pelling reason, our no skip loop anchors the right hand end of the pattern rather than the more obvious loop 
that anchors the left end.) 


Each file referred to above consists of an initial optional comment followed by a sequence of frag- 
ments, each starting with $fragment_name. As an example, the file for the Boyer-Moore delta, shift d/ is 
shown in Figure 3. The various fragments are combined together according to a template compiled into 
gen. For example, the code that performs the shift is in the exec fragment, the variables used are declared 
in the exec decls fragment, the corresponding fragments used to set up the skip table are in init and 
init decls respectively, and finally, the skip table itself is declared in dec1s (this is inserted into the 
pat structure described below). 


Model of execution 


The output of gen is C source for a preprocessing routine prep and an execution routine exec. A 
structure named pat 


static struct { 
CHARTYPE pat [MAXPAT]; 
int patlen; 

} pat; 


is the sole means of communication between prep and exec. For example, the string being searched for is 
stored in the buffer pat .pat. Because of the timing tests and simplicity, the code uses fixed sized buffers 
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the Boyer-Moore deltal shift function 
$decls 
Tab deltal[256]; 
$init decls 
register Tab *dl; 
register jl; 
Sinit 
dl = pat.deltal; 
for(jl = 0; j1 < 256; 4j1++) 
d1(jl] = m; 
for(jl = 0; jl < mz j1++) 
dl[base[j1)] = m-1-jl; 
Sexec decls 
register Tab *dl = pat.deltal; 
register kl; 


Sexec 
kl = qtd1[*q]-RH; 
LECKL <1) 
kL, = il 


#ifdef STATS 

stats.step[k1l]++; stats.jumpt+; 
#fendif 

s t= kl; 


Figure 3. Code file for d/ 


and simply increments a variable when a match is detected. These restrictions can be easily fixed for real 
applications and with care, the preprocessing code can be merged with the execution code. 


Prep has this skeleton 


prep (base, m) 

CHARTYPE *base; 
{ 

CHARTYPE *skipc; 
} 


where base points to the string to be searched for and mm is the length of the string. The string is copied into 
pat.pat and skipc is set to point at the character in pat.pat that the skip component loops on or zero other- 
wise. 

The execution routine has this skeleton 


exec (base, n) 
CHARTYPE *base; 

{ 
CHARTYPE *s, *p, *q; 
int s_ offset; 


} 


where exec is to search n bytes starting at base. The skip loop is to use s to step through the text. Just 
before the match component, s points to cither the byte corresponding to pat .pat [0] (property 0) or to 
pat .pat [m-1] (property n) or somewhere in between, in which case s[s_offset] corresponds to 
pat.pat[0]. If the skip component has attribute m then *s matches its corresponding character in 
pat.pat after the skip loop terminates. 


The match component must not alter s. After the match code completes, p and q must point at the 
bytes in pat.pat and base respectively which mismatch. If there is no mismatch, p must be set to 
&pat.pat [-1]. Ifthe match component has attribute r, it yields the rightmost mismatch (left of s). 


Finally, the shift component must increment s by at least 1. If it has the r attribute, it requires that 
the match code yield the rightmost mismatch. If the shift component has the m attribute, then the skip com- 
ponent must have the m attribute. 


Finally, any component may indicate that it needs one or more header files. The f attribute includes 
“freq.h" which should initialise the array 


double freq[256]; 
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such that freq[col<freq{c;] iff co is less frequent than c,. The s attribute includes "sd.h" which 
defines an array of expected skip loop amounts; see [13] for details. 


Summary 


The scheme described here is quite specific to the domain of synthesising fast string search codes 
according to our taxonomy. Gen is small, less than 400 lines of C source, and took only three hours to 
write. Including 1 and r forms, there were 16 skip loops, 15 match algorithms, 9 shift functions; extracting 
these code fragments from existing source took another four to five hours. Of the 37 algorithms we synthe- 
sised and measured, only four were slightly hand tuned (via ed scripts) from the output from gen, and three 
of those were simply to reduce the number of register variables. 


Getting the code 


All the programs, word lists and most of the testing apparatus used in this paper are available elec- 
tronically via fp (login as user net lib on research.att. com) or netlib[7]. Netlib works by sending 
electronic mail messages to a server. For example, the message 


send index 


will cause generic information on other packages and servers to be sent to you by return mail. 


The material in this paper is available from the stringsearch package. The components at the 
time of writing are 


index | summary of what’s available 

bmsrc test harness and all algorithms 
bmdata bible text and wordlist 

bmct1 __ scripts to generate performance data 

bmbio DNA text and wordlists 


Both bmdata and bmbio are large; bmsrc, bmct 1, and bmdata are sufficent to replicate the main per- 
formance measurements. For example, with netlib you would type something like 


mail netlib@research.att.com 
send bmsrc bmdata bmctl from stringsearch 


We have made the code and data sets available primarily for two reasons. Firstly, having the source 
for these algorithms conveniently available can only raise the standard of software that does string search- 
ing. Some of the components, such as delta 2, are subtle and hard to implement from scratch. Secondly, we 
would like to start a trend of publishing (clectronically) sufficient information to allow someone other than 
the author(s) of a string search paper to reproduce the results, or compare a new algorithm with an existing 
one on the same test data. 


Conclusion 


There is a significant amount of code that does string searching over large amounts of text. Histori- 
cally, most of this code has tried to use hardware assists or classic Boyer-Moore. We have described a 
framework for synthesising algorithms with much better performance. In particular, TBM and LC are port- 
able, compact algorithms that are nearly twice as fast as classic BM. 


In order to promote the use of these faster algorithms, we have made their C implementations pub- 
licly available. We also hope to foster experimentation and comparisons with other algorithms by also 
making our evaluation environment, both datafiles and testing programs, publicly available. 


Lastly, we acknowledge that some users have special needs not met by general purpose, portable 
algorithms. To help these users, we offer an algorithm synthesiser and a variety of components; this may 
not solve the problem at hand but gives a framework for exploring possible solutions. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper describes Sfio, a new input/output library, that can be used as a replacement for 
Stdio, the C language standard I/O library. Sfio is more complete, consistent, and efficient 
than Stdio. New facilities are provided for convenient, safe and efficient manipulation of data 
streams. An Sfio stream may be entirely memory resident or it may correspond to some 
actual file. Alternative I/O disciplines can be applied to a stream to customize its behavior 
with respect to data transformation and exception handling. Stream pools can be maintained 
to guarantee stream synchronization when switching streams for I/O operations. Separate 
streams can be stacked on one another to make new virtual streams. Both source and binary 
compatibility packages are provided allowing Stdio-based programs to benefit from the new 
library without recoding. Sfio has been used successfully in a number of applications 
including many rewritten standard system utilities. Benchmark timings show that Sfo 
performs very well against Sidio and standard utilities can gain substantial performance 
improvement when based completely on Sfo. 


1. Introduction. 


The C language does not have any input/output facilities. I/O operations are typically negotiated via 
system or function calls. Most C programs routinely use the standard I/O library, Sidio~~. The library 
was written by Dennis Ritchie in the mid 1970’s to replace an earlier library called the portable I/O 
library. Stdio was a part of UNIX! Version 7 which is the ancestor of virtually all current UNIX 
systems. Central to Sidio is the idea of a buffered stream that models an input or output file. 
Application code can read or write arbitrary chunks of data with confidence that the underlying buffering 
scheme will perform efficiently. Beyond efficiency concerns, Stdio also provides other functions to read 
and write various types of data included formatted records. 


Today the standard I/O library is ubiquitous in C programming environments. Features from diverse 
versions have been amalgamated in the ANSI C standard “”. Despite its success, there are recognized 
deficiencies in Stdio both in its design and various implementations. For example, the library does not 
provide an efficient way to transfer large amount of data between streams. This weakness causes many 
standard system utilities to revert to direct use of the underlying system calls. The poor performance of 
Stdio for line-oriented processing was addressed in the design of yet another I/O library, Fio, done by 
Andrew Hume for the 9th Edition UNIX system Hu The interface of Stdio is incomplete, prompting a 
number of attempts over the years to extend it. The ability to perform both input and output on a 
stream opened for both read and write was added in the early 1980’s by Andrew Koenig. A few years 
later, the ability to tune buffer size and set line buffering mode was added in the BSD UNIX version. 
In our own experiences, a frustrating problem with Stdio is the lack of any facility for graceful handling 
of exceptions. A bad case for most current versions of Stdio is when the write() system call is 
interrupted. Most of the time, this would cause a loss of data. Equally perplexing is the lack of any 
facility for synchronizing buffers of streams that share the same underlying file, e.g., /dev/tty and 
the streams stdin, stdout and stderr. Thus, there is no way to guarantee serialization of I/O 
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operations short of flushing the buffer after each operation. 


The Sfio library was written partly to overcome Sidio’s deficiencies. One may ask why not just rewrite 
Stdio and maintain if not binary compatibility, at least source compatibility? One of us, David Korn, 
tried this tack a number of years back. Numerous link editing problems occured because of name 
clashing. A major problem is the use of a fixed array of streams in Stdio. This makes it impossible to 
extend the stream data structure without violating binary compatibility. This limits the usefulness of a 
new implementation unless one can recompile the entire system and its host of applications. More 
important, preserving the Stdio interface means also preserving its various problems. We feel that a 
better interface could be designed that would avoid inconsistency, reduce redundancy, and be easily 
extensible. The good news is that by providing a completely new interface that occupies a different 
name space from that of Stdio, we are able to build both source and binary compatibility packages to 
Stdio. On a system with shared libraries, the compatibility packages can be installed to provide 
transparent access to Sfio. 


The remainder of the paper will go into some details on the design and implementation deficiencies in 
Stdio. Then, the motivations behind Sfio and its main features are discussed. Benchmark data 
comparing the performance of Sfio, Stdio and Fio is presented. This includes data comparing standard 
versions of system utilities and our reimplementations which exploit the new abstractions provided in 
Sfio. Finally, the manual pages for Sfio are attached for detailed descriptions of the available functions. 


2. The In-Problems with Stdio 


There are many problems with the current design and implementations of Stdio. For reasons that should 
become clear soon, we call them the in-problems. In the following discussion, the reader should keep in 
mind that there are many versions of Stdio and certain problems may apply to only particular versions. 


+ Incorrectness: A design defect in Stdio is that it does not check the type of a stream when I/O 
operations are performed. For example, it is perfectly ok to open a stream for read only, then write 
data into it. Here is an example: 


£ = fopen("data_file","r"); 
getc(f); 
pute (“al ,£) 7 


Of course, only the data in the internal buffer of the stream f£ is changed when putc() is issued, 
not the underlying file. However, interesting consequences can arise in the application code. 


At the implementation level, the library also suffers from a number of defects. The case that caught 
our attention is when a system call gets interrupted by a signal. Here is an example: 


alarm(1); 
fwrite (buf,1,1000000, stdout); 


In this code fragment, the buffer being written out greatly exceeds the internal buffer of the standard 
output stream. Therefore, from time to time, a write() system call will be issued to flush data 
from the internal buffer. If the alarm signal arrives at an importune moment, the system call is 
interrupted and only a part of the buffer is written out. Most current Stdio implementations will note 
that an incomplete write had happened but nothing is done about the part of data not yet written out. 
The result is a loss of data. 


Inefficiency: Stdio enforces the notion that the application has to provide a buffer (different from the 
stream buffer) to transfer data in and out of streams. This causes unnecessary data copying in many 
common cases. In addition, it makes it hard to get data whose size may not be known a priori to a 
call, for example, a line of text. There are recent proprosals to add a new function fgetline() 
precisely for this purpose. Even if this is done, it is a kludge to get around the fundamental problem 
of how to safely access stream data without unnecessary data copying. 


In many versions of Stdio, an I/O operation entails reading or copying data into the internal stream 
buffer before transferring it to the final destination. For reading or writing an amount of data that 
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exceeds the buffer size, this is wasteful. For example, a_ call like 
fread (buf,10,BUFSIZ,stdin) may imply multiple invocations of the read() system call. 


Inadequacy: Parts of Stdio simply fall short of what the interface promises. For example, the 
fread() and fwrite() functions promise I/O of objects which may have large sizes. Since the 
system calls read() and write () only promise I/O of byte streams, this is a promise that is 
hard to keep. For example, if a structure of size, say 100, is written out to a pipe but the write () 
system call is interrupted after the first 10 bytes is copied, fwrite() can only report that no 
structure has been written out. This is misinformation at best. 


Some implementations of Stdio are also inadequate resulting in unnecessary and complex interface 
requirement. For example, Stdio allows streams to be opened for both read and write. However, 
applications are not allowed to arbitrarily mix input and output operations. Instead, extra fseek () 
calls must be inserted before switching mode. This requirement results because current 
implementations of Stdio do not have a way to know what mode the stream is in. From an 
application’s point of view, if a stream is passed as an argument to some function, since there is no 
way to know what mode it is in, the application may have to use a defensive measure causing many 
unnecessary calls to fseek(). 


Buffer synchronization for streams sharing the same file is a good source of problems for Stdio 
programmers. The following code fragment can cause unexpected results: 


printf ("Please type something:"); 
fgets (buf, sizeof (buf), stdin) ; 
printf("You just typed: %s",buf); 


Because of buffering, the user will not see the prompt until s/he has typed a line of input. Then 
both the prompt and the typed text will be printed. Strictly speaking, this is not an error on Stdio 
part. It just lacks a facility that would allow the above ‘‘natural’’ piece of code to work as expected 
(see section 3.4). A sharp reader may bring up  setbuf(stdout,NULL) or 
fflush(stsdout) here but s/he should be forewarned at least of the efficiency cost incurred in 
the former case and the inconvenience of the latter. This is not to mention other more complex 
buffer synchronization situations such as two streams writing to the same file. Can the output be 
guaranteed to serialize logically? 


Insecurity: Parts of the interface of Stdio are notoriously insecure. For example, the gets() and 
sprintf() functions allow overwriting data space that follows a buffer. Below is an example of unsafe 
coding style possible with Stdio. The existence of such a coding style in standard system utilities 
was rumored to have been put to good use in at least a few system break-in techniques. 


char buf[1]; 
sprintt (bu£;"1234")3 


More benign but equally troublesome for applications is the possibility of concurrent access of 
Streams due to signal handling. In such cases, the behavior of the stream is unspecified since 
internal stream pointers may be in a bad state during a concurrent access. 


Inconsistency: An annoying problem with the interface design of Stdio is the positioning of the 
stream argument in a function call. For example, fseek() and setbuf() require the stream 
argument to come first while fread() and fwrite() require it to come last. Though this is not 
a fatal flaw, inconsistency of this type steepens the learning curve for programmers. Some of us, 
after many years of programming with Stdio, still often have to open the manual to find the correct 
function calling sequences. 


Incompleteness: This is an open area where everyone’s wish list can be inserted. However, Stdio 
does lack a number of fundamental features. Most important is a lack of some way for applications 
to handle exceptions such as the end-of-file condition or interrupted system calls. More along the 
efficiency line, there is no safe method to directly access the internal buffer of a stream. The 
inefficiency resulting from this have forced many applications to invent their own buffering scheme. 
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Except for sprintf() and sscanf (), the library is closedly tied to files. There is no capability 
to manipulate arbitrary data streams so the convenience of the I/O operations are lost for memory 
manipulation. This is a lack recognized by providers of the C++ Jostream package ™. 


3. The Sfio Library 


3.1 Design Considerations 


The Sfio library was built to correct the problems of Stdio and to simplify our life as programmers. 
Interface design considerations concluded for us that a rewrite of Stdio just wouldn’t do so we started 
fresh. Below are some of the considerations that went into the design of Sfo. 


Efficiency: A package as basic as Sfio must be efficient in its implementation. The I/O primitives in 
Sfio are designed to avoid any unnecessary data copying. New and efficient algorithms are used 
when appropriate. For example, the Sfo sfprintf() and sfscanf() functions use new data 
conversion algorithms that are much faster than their counterparts in Stdio. 


In modern UNIX systems, there are often multiple ways to do I/O with different trade-offs. For 
example, on SUN OS and System V Release 4, it is possible to use memory mapping to access file 
data. Sfio takes advantage of these facilities where appropriate to speed up thoughput. 


Beyond internal efficiency, an I/O package like Sfio must also provide primitives that allow an 
application to be efficient in its I/O manipulations. An example is sfpeek() which allows an 
application safe access to the internal buffer of a stream. We have rewritten many standard system 
utilities based on this primitive with good performance improvement. It is worth noting that because 
of efficiency problems with Stdio, popular tools such as cat or cp were often rewritten using raw 
system calls. However, by going to lower level system calls, these implementations cannot take 
advantage of new efficient features such as memory mapping without further recoding. Our 
implementations of these tools based on Sfio achieve the same or better efficiency. 


Consistency: All Sfio constants begin with the prefix SF_ and all functions begin with the prefix 
sf. Where applicable, Sfio functions simply emulate their system call counterparts. For example, 
the sfread() function is called as sfread(stream,buf,size). This example also shows 
that the stream argument always positions first in any function call. Then, if required, the second 
argument is a buffer and the third would be the buffer size. 


All streams are handled in the same way by the application. There is no difference between string 
(memory only) and file streams. This is used by sftmp(), a function to create streams for storing 
and retrieving temporary data. For efficiency, such a temporary stream starts out being a string 
stream with a buffer of some size decidable by the application. A stream discipline is set up so that 
if this memory area is exhausted, a true temporary file will be created. From the application’s point 
of view such a temporary stream simply appears as if it is always a file. 


Orthogonality: All stream-applying primitives in Sfio are orthogonal so they can be used in arbitrary 
orders. For example, the sfsetbuf() functions can be called any time to change the buffer of a 
stream, not only when the stream is just opened. This is important for Sfio since it supports string 
streams that correspond to in-memory data buffers. In the same vein, there is no restriction on the 
order of I/O operations on streams that are opened for both read and write. 


Integrity: Except for convoluted escape hatches (e.g., longjmp()), the library guarantees that 
internal stream buffers maintain their integrity when exceptions occur. For example, if a write () 
system call is interrupted, no data will be lost (unless, of course, if write() itself loses it). An 
application can also set alternative disciplines to handle such exceptions. Streams that are opened 
for read only or write only will disallow the opposite operations. Finally, during an operation that 
modifies a stream, the stream is locked to prevent other concurrent accesses to the same stream. 


Robustness: We have mentioned the use of locks to prevent concurrent stream accesses. The library 
also prevents most unsafe operations that may cause buffer overflow. Except for string scanning 
patterns such as %s or %[] in sfscanf(), there is no way to specify a buffer without an 
accompanying size. The only reason for saving the current semantics of these patterns despite their 
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insecurity is a concession for portability of the legion of existing applications. We do provide 
alternative patterns, %S, %C and %{}, which require the accompanying buffer sizes. 


For string inputs, sfpeek() can be used in a line-buffering read stream to read lines shorter than 
the buffer size. Unbounded lines can also be read via sfgets (stream, NULL, SF_UNBOUND) 
which reads such a line into some internally allocated memory area. 


Minimality: As a general rule, we avoid providing functions unless they do something that cannot be 
done outside of Sfio without some loss. For example, there are no functions corresponding to the 
getchar(), putchar() family since they only provide short-hand notations to functions 
applying to the standard output stream. There are border cases where this rule is relaxed somewhat. 
For example, sfsprintf() and sfsscanf() are provided even though the respective 
input/output string could be opened for 1/O as a string stream. Their popularity and the saving of 
creating a stream structure is worth their existence. 


At the implementation level, we try to minimize the amount of code that gets pulled in with normal 
compilation. For example, even though stacked streams can only be closed as a unit, the code for 
stack manipulation is never pulled in unless stacking is used in the application. 


Extensibility: No library provider can anticipate all possible needs that an application may want from 
the package. Thus, we have made a stream parametrizable via the use of disciplines. A discipline 
redefines the system calls read(), write(), and lseek(), and provides a function to handle 
exceptions. Different disciplines can be stacked on one another to make a sequence of filters. For 
example, the pack and unpack utilities have been rewritten based on a discipline that provides a 
virtual plaintext view of writing and reading packed files. The beauty in such a scheme is that the 
same discipline can be reused in other applications for accessing the same type of data. 


3.2 Creating and Deleting Streams 


Sfio defines a stream type called Sfile_t and a collection of functions to create, manipulate, and 
destroy streams. A stream can be created from a file descriptor or memory. It is common to call a 
memory stream a string stream. Streams can be created for reading, writing or both and its I/O mode 
can be set for byte-oriented or line-oriented. 


The primary mechanism for creating a stream is sfnew(): 
sfnew(Sfile t* £, char* buf, int size, int fd, int type) 


f is a stream pointer. If it is NULL or not closable, a new stream is created; otherwise, f£ is a stream 
to be closed and reused in making a new stream. buf and size refer to a buffer and its size when 
size is positive. If size is 0, the stream is unbuffered and if size is negative, the actual buffer will 
be allocated by the system. fd, refers to a file descriptor when the stream models a file stream and is 
ignored otherwise. type is a bit pattern defining the type of stream. It includes the bits: 


SF_STRING: This bit indicates that the stream is an array of bytes in memory, not a file. If the stream 
is opened for reading, buf and size define the data and its extent. 


SF_READ and SF_WRITE: These bits specify read and write mode. 


SF_LINE: This bit turns on the line mode. For write streams, this means flushing the buffer whenever 
the new-line character is output. For read streams, the sfpeek() function (below) will return 
data corresponding to a line ending in a new-line character. 


SF_SHARE: This bit indicates that the stream corresponds to a file descriptor that may be shared 
elsewhere by a different stream or a different process. The file position will be reset to its logical 
location before a call to read() or write(). 


SF_APPEND: This bit indicates that the stream is a file opened for append. On systems where this 
mode is not available, a seek to the end of the file will be performed before a call to write(). 


Stream objects can also be created from higher level functions: sfopen(), sfdopen(), and 
sfpopen(). sfopen() is similar to the freopen() function in Stdio. However, when the first 
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argument is NULL, it creates a new stream. In addition, if the third argument is "s" or "s+", the 
second argument, instead of being a file name, is a string to be opened for read or read and write. 
sfpopen() is similar to popen() in Stdio: 


sfpopen(const char* cmd, const char* type, Sfile_t** fcomp) 


Here, cmd is a command connected to the application via pipes. type determines the type of 
connection. It can be "r", "r+", "w", or "wt". If the + modifier is used, a companion stream of 
the opposite type is created and returned in *fcomp. If two streams are created, they will be pooled 
with the type SF_WRITE (see section 3.4). 


The function sfclose() is the only method to close a stream. If a stream corresponds to a process 
opened by sfpopen(), its companion stream, if any, is also closed. Finally, sfclose (NULL) can 
be used to close all streams. 


3.3 Reading and Writing Streams 


All legal I/O operations can be performed on a stream in arbitrary order. There are five ways to do I/O 
on streams: 


+ Byte or number oriented: The function sfgetc(£) returns the next byte from the stream f. If 
there are no more data, it returns SF_EOF. The function sfungetc(f,c) can be used to push 
back a byte into the stream. Unlike Sidio, there is no limit to the number of bytes that can be 
pushed back into a stream. The inverse of sfgetc() is sfputc() which writes a byte into the 
stream. Other functions, sfget1(), sfputl(), sfgetu(), sfputu(), sfgetd(), and 
sfputd(), are available to read and write integral and floating point values in a portable format. 
The coding format is portable as long as the bit order within a byte is the same across the relevant 
machines and if two corresponding types have the same size. The coding for floating point values 
rely on the system provided functions frexp() and 1dexp(). Most programs manipulate only 
small values; our coding method takes advantage of this and uses a minimal number of bytes. This 
saves disk space when storing large amounts of data. The cost of encoding and decoding data is 
usually well paid for by the time saved in accessing disk data. 


String-oriented: The function sfgets(f£,buf,n) reads up to and including the new-line character 
into the buffer pointed to by buf. At most n-1 characters is read and a 0 byte is appended. If 
buf is NULL or n is non-positive, the data is read into an internal buffer which will be allocated as 
necessary. Thus, in this case, there is no hard limit on the length of the input string. After a call to 
sfgets(), the function sfslen() can be called to get the length of the input string. 


Block-oriented: The function sfread(f£,buf,n) tries to read n bytes from f into the buffer 
buf. It returns the number of bytes actually read. Similarly, sfwrite(f,buf,n) writes n bytes 
to the stream f£. The function sfmove(fr,fw,n,rs) is used to move data from the stream fr 
to the stream fw. If n is non-negative, it indicates the number of units to move; otherwise all data 
in the stream is moved. The movement unit is either a byte or a record delineated by the record 
separator rs when rs is non-negative. The below example skips 10 lines from the standard 
input, then moves the next 10 lines to the standard output. 


sfmove (sfstdin,NULL,10,’\n'); 
sfmove (sfstdin,sfstdout,10,’\n'); 


- Formatted I/O: The functions sfscanf() and sfprint£() provides ways to read and write 
data that are formatted. These functions are similar to the fscanf() and fprintf() functions 
of Stdio though we have provided a few extensions so an application can interpret unknown patterns 
or provide a different way to get or assign formatted arguments. See the appendix for details. 


Direct stream buffer access: This is the fastest method for performing I/O using Sfio. It is done via 
the function sfpeek(f£,bufp). If £ is a read stream, sfpeek() fills the buffer if it is empty, 
then return in *bufp the pointer to the beginning of available data. The return value of 
sfpeek() indicates the extent of the data. If the stream is in SF_LINE mode, sfpeek() will 
make sure, without exceeding the buffer size, that the buffer contains a line ended by new-line and 
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return the length of the line. If £ is a write stream, sfpeek() flushes the buffer if it is full, then 
returns in *bufp the pointer to the start of the buffer area available to write. In this case, the return 
value of sfpeek() indicates the size of the writable portion of the buffer. Note that sfpeek () 
does not change the current stream location! That must be done via a normal sfread() or 
sfwrite() call. Below is an example of using sfpeek() to get access to a write buffer, put 
some data into it, then advance the write pointer past the data. This example works because 
sfwrite() will notice that buf points to the same position as the next write position in the 
stream buffer and simply advances the write position without doing any data copying. 


p = sfpeek(f, &buf) ; 
n = process (buf,p) ; 
sfwrite(f,buf,n); 


3.4 Stream Synchonization 


When a stream corresponds to a file, Sfio either buffers data or use memory mapping to reduce the 
number of read() and write() system calls. This means that the logical seek location of a stream 
may not correspond to*the seek location of the underlying file. The sfsync(f) function can be used 
to cause the two seek locations to synchronize. For a write stream, any buffered data will be output. For 
a read stream, the file seek location may be rolled back as necessary and if possible. The call 
sfsync (NULL) synchronizes all streams. 


Streams can be grouped together into auto-synchronizable pools using the sfpool(f,poolf, type) 
function. If poolf is NULL, f is taken out of its current pool, if any. Otherwise, f is pooled with 
poolf. In each pool, the most recently accessed stream is at the head of the pool. When a new stream 
is accessed, if the type of the current head stream matches type, it will be synchronized with 
sfsync() before the new stream is moved to the head of the pool. The type argument of 
sfpool() can be any non-empty combination of SF_READ and SF_WRITE. Below is an example 
of pooling the standard input and output streams so that the standard output is always flushed before 
reading from the standard input: 


sfpool (sfstdin, sfstdout, SF_WRITE) 


The equivalence of the above construct is, in fact, done automatically by the library on initialization of 
sfstdin, sfstdout and sfstderr if they are unseekable streams such as terminals or pipes. This 
solves the buffer flushing problem mentioned in section 2. Another example of sfpool() is to pool 
streams sharing the same file. This helps preserving the order of I/O operations when they are mixed 
among streams. For example, in Sfio, physical outputs to the default streams sfstdout and 
sfstderr are guaranteed to be in the order that the output operations are performed. 


3.5 Stream Stacking 


There are many applications in which it is desirable to insert a stream of data at some point of input. 
For example, the C preprocessor routinely needs to insert a new macro definition or an include file. The 
sfstack(base,f) function inserts a new stream f on top of the stack referred to by the base 
stream. All I/O operations are requested via the base stream but actually performed on the top stream. 
A top stream will be popped and closed on end-of-file. The stack can also be popped by specifying 
NULL for the second argument of sfstack(). Below is an example of using stream stacking. The 
function process () checks to see if a line of text defines an include file and returns its name. 


while((s = sfgets(sfstdin,NULL,SF_UNBOUND)) != NULL) 
{ char *include = process(s); 
if (include) 
{ Sfile t *f = sfopen(NULL, include, "r") ; 
Le (£) 
sfstack(sfstdin,f); 
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In the next section, we give an example showing how a discipline can be used in conjunction with 
stacking to catch the end-of-file event of the inserted file and reset certain state information such as the 
current file name and line number. 


3.6 Stream Discipline 


The function sfdisc(f,disc) pushes a new I/O discipline onto the stream f. A discipline 
specifies functions to replace the system calls read(), write(), and lseek(), and to handle 
exceptions. The argument disc is either NULL to pop the discipline stack or a pointer to a 
Sfdisc_t structure. This structure contains four publically visible fields: (*readf) (), 
(*writef) (), (*seekf) (), and (*exceptf) (). The first three fields specify alternative I/O 
functions. If one of these functions is NULL, it is inherited from an earlier discipline on the discipline 
stack. For completeness, the bottom of the stack of a file stream always contains the system call 
discipline. The fourth field, (*exceptf) (), defines an exception handler. 


A discipline I/O function, (*readf)(), (*writef)(), or (*seekf) (), is called with 4 
arguments. The first argument is the stream pointer. The second and third arguments correspond to the 
second and third arguments of the respected system call. The fourth argument is the discipline structure, 
disc, itself. Note that since a discipline function is invoked during a stream I/O operation, the stream 
remains locked during its execution. A discipline function should avoid using I/O system calls directly 
and use sfrd(), sfwr() and sfsk(). These functions invoke lower level discipline functions and 
ensure proper exception handling. 


The exception function, (*exceptf) () is called when a read or write exception happens, when a 
stream is being closed, or when the discipline is being reset. A read or write exception occurs when the 
discipline I/O function returns a zero or negative value. During a call to (*exceptf) (), if it is at 
the top of the discipline stack, the stream will be opened for general operations. (*exceptf) () is 
called as (*exceptf) (f£,type,disc). Here, type is: SF_DPOP when the discipline is about to 
be popped of the discipline stack, SF_DPUSH when the discipline is about to be pushed down in the 
stack, SF_CLOSE when the stream is being closed, SF_READ when an exception happens during a 
read operation, and SF_WRITE when an exception happens during a write operation. The current Sfio 
function will examine the return value of (*exceptf) () for further actions: negative for immediate 
return, zero for executing default actions associated with the exception, and positive for resuming 
execution as if no exception happened. 


Here is an example of using a discipline to copy data from the standard input to the standard output 
where all upper case characters are translated to lower case. 


lower(Sfile t* f£, char* buf, int n, Sfdisc_t* disc) 
{ Int. 6s 
n = sfrd(f,buf,n,disc) ; 
for(c = 07; c < n; ++tc) 
buf[c] = tolower(buf[c]); 
return n; 


} 


Sfdisc_t Disc = { lower, NULL, NULL, NULL, NULL }; 
sfdisc(sfstdin, &Disc) ; 
sfmove (sfstdin, sfstdout, SF_UNBOUND, -1) ; 


As usual, there are different solutions with trade-offs in ease of coding, ease of understanding, 
reusability, and efficiency. The above solution is attractive because it isolates the translation act into a 
single, easily recognizable and reusable function. The cost of an extra function call per buffer filling is 
minimal since it typically occurs only once per 8Kb of data. 


In practice, most stream disciplines require state information. This can be done by defining application- 
specific discipline structures. For example, stacked streams frequently require the save and restore of 
line numbers and file names. A discipline structure for a stacked stream can be defined as: 
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typedef struct _stk_disc 
{ Sfdisc _t disc; 

int line; 

char *file; 
} Stk_disc_t; 

The discipline exception function will restore these values when the stream is about to be closed: 

stk_except (Sfile t* f, int type, Sfdisc_t* disc) 
{ if (type == SF_CLOSE) 

{ Line = ((Stk_disc_t*) disc) ->line; 

File ((Stk_disc_t*) disc) ->file; 


} 


return 0; 


} 
The application code needs only set this discipline before stacking the new stream: 


Stk_disc_t *stk_dise = (Stk_disc_t*)calloc(1,sizeof (Stk_disc_t)); 
stk_disc->disc.exceptf = stk_except; 

stk_disc->line = Line; 

stk_disc->file File; 

sfdisc(f, (Sfdisc_t*) stk_disc) ; 

sfstack(sfstdin,f); 


3.7 Extensions to sfprintf() and sfscanf() 


The formatted I/O routines sfprintf() and sfscanf() have a few extensions for added security 
and to allow an application to tailor their processing. The string scanning patterns %C, %lc, %S, 
%1s, %{} and and %1[] are analogues of %c, %s, and %[] but they require a buffer size. Three 
additional customizing patterns are supported: %&, %@ and %:. The %& pattern indicates that the next 
argument in the variable argument list is the address of a function that is used to interpret patterns not 
already defined by the respective utility. The %@ pattern indicates that the next argument is the address 
of a function to get arguments in the case of sfprintf() and to assign values in the case of 
sfscanf(). This is useful, for example, to write an interpreter version of printf () where the 
arguments are unknown at compile time. Note that both extension functions are local to an invocation 
of sfprintf() or sfscanf(). This allows recursive calls of these functions (via the extension 
functions) to define different types of processing. Finally, the pattern %: indicates that the next two 
arguments are a pattern string and a corresponding variable argument list to be inserted. The processing 
continues with the new pattern string until it is exhausted, then resumes with the earlier string. 


4. Stdio Compatibility 


To ease the transition for programs currently based on Stdio, we wrote both source and binary 
compatibility packages. At the source level, the FILE type is simply redefined to be Sfile_t. Most 
Stdio functions and constants can be emulated by macro definitions to their Sfio counterparts. This is 
done in an emulation stdio.h header file. A few functions such as printf() and scanf() that 
accepts variable argument lists are reimplemented based on the Sfio versions. 


Binary compatibility means that the library must work with code already compiled with the standard 
Stdio header file. In general, this is unsolvable because an Stdio implementation may define the FILE 
structure in unpredictable ways. A working solution for most Stdio implementations is to write a 
program to generate from the header file stdio.h an emulation structure that contains the fields 
_ent, _ptr, _flagand _ file in the exact locations that they appear in the FILE structure. This 
keeps correct the embedded pointers in macro functions such as getc() or putc(). Functions are 
written to provide one-to-one mappings between the set of FILE emulation structures to the set of 
Sfile_t structures. Then, each Stdio function is reimplemented to map a given FILE structure to its 
Sfile_t counterpart before calling the appropriate Sfio function. The reimplemented functions 
maintain the _ flag field up to date with respect to I/O exceptions. Finally, by initializing the _cnt 
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field to be 0, the macro functions putc() and getc() are trapped tocall _filbuf and _flsbuf, 
internal Stdio functions to fill and flush buffers. Reimplementing these functions to call their Sfio 
counterparts and to set _cnt and _ptr to the appropriate values completes the job. 


5. Performance 
5.1 I/O Benchmark Results 


To measure relative performances of Sfio and comparable packages, Stdio and Fio, we wrote a 
benchmark program that exercises the basic I/O functions. The program is based on the Stdio interface 
so that we can measure the performance of Stdio. To measure the performance of Sfio, we simply 
recompiled the program using the source Stdio emulation package. Benchmark data were obtained under 
a variety of environments. To reduce variance, each set of data was an average of five different runs at 
night time. In the data tables, the first column shows the functions being tested. The second column 
shows the amount of data processed in units of lines or kilobytes. or number of seeks in the case of 
seekt+rw. The remaining columns partitions into set of three each. In each set of columns, the first 
shows the amount of cpu time, the second system time, and the third throughput rate which is computed 
by dividing the total amount of data in K-bytes by the total cpu and system time. The first three tests 
show results of block I/O where each block is of size 8Kb. The revrd test reads blocks in reverse order, 
i.e., starting from the bottom of the file. The next three tests show results of block I/O with blocks of 
size 757, a number that does not divide 8K. The tests copy&rw and sfmove copy a large file by either 
fread() and fwrite() or the sfmove() primitive of Sfio. The test seek+rw performs a sequence 
of seeking to a random location, reading a block of size 8K, then copying that block to location 0. The 
tests fputc and fgetc perform byte I/O. The fputs, fgets and revgets tests perform line I/O. revgets 
reads lines in reverse order. Both the printf() and scanf () tests exercise all common conversion 
modes: $c, %d, %o, x, %f, te and $s. 


The data will be presented in four tables. Table 1 shows benchmark results on a two-processor 
Solbourne running SUN OS4.0, comparing Sfio, binary (the Stdio binary emulation package), and Stdio. 
In this version, Sfio uses memory mapping for all read streams. This is why sfmove() is twice as 
fast as copying data by block reads and block writes. The functions sfprintf() and sfscanf () 
are much faster than their counterparts in Stdio due to new data conversion algorithms which, among 
other improvements, avoid division and multiplication which are expensive on a SPARC machine. 


Table 2 compares Sfio and Stdio on a VAX 8650 running 4.3BSD. Many parts of the native Stdio 
package are implemented in assembly code, especially fputs(), fgets() and _doprnt(), the 
guts of fprintf(). In the VAX version of Sfio, sfprintf() is written entirely in C but 
sfgets() and sfputs() contain a few asm()s to access hardware instructions for block search 
and block copy. 


Table 3 compares Sfio and Stdio on an Intel 386 machine running System V Release 3.2. Since this 
machine has limited disk space, we usesd smaller data sets. 


Table 4 compares Sfio, Stdio and Hume’s Fio. This is done on a MIPS machine running UMIPS. 
Again because of limited disk space, we used smaller data sets. As Fio does not have the same 
interface as Stdio, a few emulation macros were written to map the needed functions. The poor 
performance of Fio analogues of fputc() and fgetc() is due to their implementation as 
subroutines. 


5.2 Reimplemented System Utilities 


A goal of Sfio is to be sufficiently efficient so that applications can be based on it without fear of 
performance loss. To test this, we rewrote several standard UNIX utilities including ksh, cat, we, cut, 
pack, and unpack. Ksh is a complex program that exercises virtually all aspects of Sfio. Cat is an I/O 
bound program and, to a lesser extent, so is we. Cut is a non-trivial example where I/O is still likely to 
matter. Pack and unpack show how the Huffman coding can be implemented as a discipline. For 
example, unpack entails opening a packed file, setting the unpacking discipline, then transferring data as 
if it is in plain text. 
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TABLE 2. VAX 8650 and 4.3BSD 


Table 5 compares different versions of cat, we, cut, pack and unpack. The data were obtained on a two- 
processor Solbourne running SUN OS4.0. Each program is run with two different datasets, one of size 
50000 bytes and the other 5 million bytes. The data for each utility will be presented in two successive 
rows, the smaller dataset first, then the larger one. Where it is applicable, we show data of three 
different versions of the tool, SUN OS, System V, and our implementation. Note that cut, pack and 
unpack are the same on SUN OS and System V. 


The data shows that our versions of the standard utilities perform at the same level or better than the 
other versions. The cat test shows that, even with the direct use of read() and write() for data 
transfer, the System V cat still lost in system time to its SUN-OS and Sfio counterparts because the 
latter use memory mapping. The data for we shows another aspect of efficiency at the library level. In 
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TABLE 4. MIPS and UMIPS 


this case, the SUN-OS version of wc consumes much more cpu time than System V version because it 
uses getc() for input while the System V version uses fread(). The Sfio version improves on the 
System V version via the use of sfpeek() and a new algorithm for detecting word and line 
boundaries. The big performance improvement in unpack is due in large part to a new unpacking 
algorithm which makes use of sfpeek() and discipline. The benefit of coding unpack as a discipline 
is that the discipline can be reused directly in other contexts. 


6. Conclusions 


We presented Sfio, a new library for stream input/output that can be used as a replacement for Sidio, the 
standard I/O library for C. A number of deficiencies in Stdio were described. We discussed how Sfio 
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avoids such deficiencies. Performance results from our own benchmark program and a few 
reimplemented utilities were shown The data shows that Sfio performs as well as or better than Stdio on 
popular hardware platforms running different UNIX versions. This is nice especially since many 
versions of Sidio that we compare Sfio against have been hand-tuned in assembly code. Standard 
utilities gain substantial efficiency when reimplemented based on Sfio. Despite many new features, the 
total size of the library is under 50K on a SPARC1+ workstation. 


Beyond a being a better replacement for Stdio, Sfio introduces a number of new abstractions. Streams 
have been generalized to represent both files and in-core memory areas. Fast access to internal stream 
buffers is provided so that applications should never have to revert to bare system calls for efficiency. 
New methods are provided to handle synchronization of collections of streams, build new virtual streams 
by stacking and change stream I/O disciplines. Stream disciplines allow applications to tune the 
handling of exceptions and to change or augment the processing power of the underlying system calls. 
Many routine data processing tasks can be modeled and implemented by appropriate disciplines resulting 
in better code organization and code reuse. In our experiences, the combination of performance and new 
features makes Sfio a powerful tool that enhances our ability to write programs. 
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SFIO (3) C LIBRARY FUNCTIONS SFIO (3) 


NAME 

sfio — safe/fast string/file input/output 

SYNOPSIS 

#include <sfio.h> 

#define ulong unsigned long 

Sfile t* sfnew(Sfile t* f, char* buf, int size, int fd, int flags); 
Sfile t* sfopen(Sfile t* £, const char* string, const char* mode) ; 
Sfile_ t* sfdopen(int fd, const char* mode); 

Sfile t* sfpopen(const char* cmd, const char* mode, Sfile_t** fcomp) ; 
Sfile t* sfstack(Sfile t* base, Sfile_t* top); 

Sfile t* sfpushed(Sfile t* f£); 

Sfile t* sftmp(int size); 


Sfdisc_t* sfdisc(Sfile t* f, Sfdisc_t* disc); 


int sfrd(Sfile t* f£, char* buf, int n, Sfdisc_t* disc); 

int sfwr(Sfile t* f£, char* buf, int n, Sfdisc_t* disc); 
long sfsk(Sfile t* f£f, long addr, int offset, Sfdisc_t* disc); 
int sfclose(Sfile t* f); 

int sfsync(Sfile t* f); 

int sfpool(Sfile t* f, Sfile t* poolf, int mode); 

int sfpeek(Sfile_t* f, char** bufp); 

int sfgetc(Sfile t* f); 

int sfungetc(Sfile t* f, int c); 

ulong sfgetu(Sfile _t* f£); 

long sfgetl(Sfile t* f); 

double sfgetd(Sfile t* f); 

char* sfgets(Sfile t* f, char* buf, int size); 

int sfread(Sfile t* f, char* buf, int n); 

int sfscanf (Sfile t* £, const char* format, ...); 

int sfsscanf (const char* s, const char* format, ...); 

int sfvscanf (Sfile_ t* £, const char* format, va_list args); 
int sfputc(Sfile t* f, int c); 

int sfnputc(Sfile_t* f, int c, int n); 

int sfputu(Sfile t* f, ulong v); 

int sfputl(Sfile t* f, long v); 

int sfputd(Sfile t* £, double v); 

int sfputs(Sfile t* f, const char* s, int c); 

int sfwrite(Sfile t* £, const char* buf, int n); 

int sfmove (Sfile t* fr, Sfile_ t* fw, long n, int rsc); 

int sfprintf(Sfile t* £, const char*. format, ...); 

int sfsprintf(char* s, int size, const char* format, ...); 
int sfvprintf(Sfile t* £, const char* format, va_list args) ; 
void sfnotify(void (*notify) (Sfile t* £, int type, int fd)); 
int sfsetfd(Sfile t* f, int fd); 

int sfset (Sfile t* f, int flags, int i); 
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char* sfsetbuf(Sfile_t* f, char* buf, int size); 

int sffileno(Sfile t* f); 

int sfeof(Sfile t* £); 

int sferror(Sfile t* f£); 

int sfclearerr(Sfile t* f); 

int sfclrlock(Sfile_t* f); 

int sfslen(); 

int sfulen(ulong v); 

int sfllen(long v); 

int sfdlen(double v); 

long sfsize(Sfile t* f); 

long sfseek(Sfile t* f, long addr, int offset); 

long sftell(Sfile t* f); 

char* sfecvt (double v, int n, int* decpt, int* sign); 
char* sffcvt (double v, int n, int* decpt, int* sign); 
DESCRIPTION 


Sfio is library of functions to perform I/O on objects called streams. Each stream is of the type 
Sfile_t defined in the header file <sfio.h> and corresponds to either a file descriptor (see open(2)) 
or a piece of memory. Stream complexes can be built by stacking streams on one another. Automatic 
stream synchronization when I/O operations are switched among related streams can be done via stream 
pooling. On a per stream basis, system call I/O primitives can be changed by stacking I/O disciplines. 


During an I/O request, a system call or its discipline replacement may be invoked to fill the stream 
buffer. Such a function is said to cause an exception if its return value is non-positive. Unless an 
exception handler has been defined (see sfdisc()), Sfio will examine errno (see errno.h) for 
further actions. If errno is EINTR, the respective function will be resumed. Otherwise, an error con- 
dition is returned. 


A stream is normally locked during any I/O operation to prevent concurrent access. Any attempt to 
access a locked stream results in error. Sfio functions return either integer or pointer values. In the 
event of an error, a function that returns integer values will return -1 while a function that returns a 
pointer value will return NULL. 


A number of bit flags define stream types and their operations. Following are the flags: 
SF_READ: The stream is readable. 
SF_WRITE: The stream is writable. 


SF_STRING: The stream is a string (a byte array) that is readable if SF_READ is specified or 
writable if SF_WRITE is specified. 


SF_APPEND: The stream is a file opened for appending data. This means that data written to 
the stream is always appended at the end of the file. On systems where there is no primitive to 
specify at file opening time that a file is opened for append only, lseek() (or its discipline 
replacement) will be used on the file stream to approximate this behavior. 


SF_LINE: The stream is line-oriented. For write streams, this means that the buffer is flushed 
whenever a new-line character is output. For read streams, this means that sfpeek () 
(below) will return a buffer of data which ends with a new-line. In this case, the amount of data 
that can be returned is limited by the buffer size. 


SF_MALLOC: The buffer was obtained via malloc () and can be reallocated or freed by Sf. 
SF_SHARE: The associated stream is a file stream that may be operated on by means beyond 
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straightforward Sfio usage, for example a stream shared by multiple processes. In this case, 
each read or write system call will be preceded by a lseek() (or its discipline replacement) 
to ensure that the logical stream location corresponds to the physical file location. 


sfnew(f,buf,size,fd,flags) is the primitive for creating or renewing streams. f, if not 
NULL, is an existing stream to be reused. This stream will be closed before renewing but its pool and 
discipline stack remain unchanged. If £ is NULL or cannot be closed, a new stream is created. buf 
and size determines a buffering scheme. See sfsetbuf() for more details. fd is a file descrip- 
tor (e.g., from open()) to use for I/O operations if the stream is notan SF_STRING stream. flags is 
a bit vector composing from the bit flags described above. 


sfopen(f,string,mode) is a high-level function based on sfnew() to create new streams from 
files or strings. f is treated in the same way as sfnew() treats its counterpart. mode can be any 
one of: "x", "r+", "w", "wt", "a", "at", "s" and "s+". The ‘x’, ‘w’, and ‘a’ specify 
read, write and append mode for file streams. In these cases, string defines a path name to a file. 
The ‘s’ specifies that string is a 0 terminated string to be opened for read. The ‘+’ means that 
the new stream will be opened for both reading and writing. 


sfdopen(fd,mode) makes a stream using the file descriptor fd. mode is used in the same way 
as in sfopen(). 


sfpopen(cmd,mode, fcomp) opens a stream f which is a pipe to (from) the command cmd if the 
mode is "w" ("x"), If the mode is "w+" or "r+", another stream for the opposite operation is 
created and returned in fcomp. Note that if either of these streams is closed, the other is also closed. 


sfstack(base,top) is used to push or pop stream stacks. Each stream stack is identified by a 
base stream via which all I/O operations are performed. Other streams on the stack are locked so that 
operations that may change their internal states are forbidden. The type of operations that can be done 
on a stack is defined by the top level stream. If an I/O operation is performed and the top level stream 
reaches the end of file condition or an error condition other than interrupts, it is automatically popped 
and closed (see also sfdisc() for alternative handling of these conditions). top, if not NULL, is a 
stream to be pushed on top of the stack. In this case, the base stream pointer is returned. If top is 
NULL, the stack is popped and the pointer to the popped stream is returned. 


‘sfpushed(f) returns the pointer to the stream pushed below f. 


sftmp (size) creates a stream for writing and reading temporary data. If size is negative, the 
stream is a pure SF_STRING stream. Otherwise, the stream is first created as a SF_STRING stream 
with a buffer of length size. A discipline is set so that when this buffer is exhausted, a real temporary 
file is created. The temporary file is also created on any attempt to change this discipline. 


sfdisc(f,disc) manipulates the discipline stack of the stream f. If disc is not NULL, it is the 
address of a new discipline to be pushed onto the stack. Note that the memory space of this discipline 
is used on a per stream basis. An application should take care to allocate different space for different 
use of a discipline. If disc is NULL, the top element of the stack, if any, is popped. If sfdisc() 
is successful, it returns the address of the new discipline for the pushing case, or the address of the 
popped discipline in the other case. sfdisc() returns NULL on failure. 


disc is a pointer to a discipline structure of type Sfdisc_t which defines alternative functions for 
read, write, seek, and to handle exceptions. Each file stream starts with the unremovable discipline that 
consists of the system calls read(), write(),and lseek(). Sfdisc_t contains the following 


public fields: 
int (*readf) (); 
int (*writef) (); 
long (*seekf) (); 
int (*exceptf) (); 
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The first three fields of Sfdisc_t specify the alternative I/O functions. If any of them is NULL, it is 
inherited from a discipline earlier on the stack. The arguments to the I/O discipline functions have the 
same meaning as that of the functions sfrd(), sfwr() and sfsk() to be described later. 


The exception function, (*exceptf) (), if provided, is used to process exceptions. It is called as: 
(*exceptf) (f£,type,disc). Here, disc is the discipline that defines the exception and type is 
the exception. Currently, type can take on the following values: 


SF_READ: a read operation returns a zero or negative value. 

SF_WRITE: a write operation returns a zero or negative value. 

SF_SEEK: a seek operation returns a negative value. 

SF_CLOSE: the stream is being closed. 

SF_DPUSH: the discipline is about to be pushed down by a new discipline. 
SF_DPOP: the discipline is about to be popped from the discipline stack. 


The return value of (*except£) () is examined for further actions. A negative value causes the cal- 
ling function to return with an appropriate error value. A positive value indicates that the exception is 
to be ignored and the calling function will repeat the respective I/O operation. A zero value causes the 
calling function to execute certain default actions with respect to the exception. For example, if the 
stream is a stacked stream, and the exception is a SF_READ or SF_WRITE, the stream stack is popped 
and the popped stream is closed. Note that a SF_STRING stream does not perform external I/O so the 
I/O discipline functions are never used. However, an exception occurs whenever an I/O operation 
exceeds the stream buffer boundary and (*exceptf) (), if defined, will be called as appropriate. 


sfrd(f,buf,n,disc), sfwr(f,buf,n,disc), and sfsk(f,addr,offset,disc) are 
functions to be used within a discipline function to perform I/O. The discipline stack can be viewed as 
a set of filters to process incoming data. These functions provides a safe method to use the processing 
power of earlier discipline functions and to properly handle exceptions. sfrd() and sfwr() return 
the number of bytes read or written. sfsk() returns the new seek location. On errors, all three func- 
tions return a negative value (—1 or the value returned by the exception handler). 


sfclose(f) closes the given stream f and frees up its resources. If £ is NULL, all streams are 
closed. If £ is a stack of streams, all streams on the stack are closed. If f is a sfpopen stream, its 
companion stream, if any, is also closed. In this case, sfclose() will wait until the associated com- 
mand terminates, then return its exit status. When a stream is closed, its corresponding file, if any, will 
be synchronized (see sfsync()). In addition, if the stream has a non-trivial discipline stack, the 
exception functions of the disciplines will be processed twice. In the first pass, the exception functions 
are called in the bottom to top order with type being SF_CLOSE (see sfdisc()). In the second 
pass, they are called from top down with type being SF_DPOP. Space allocated for disciplines can 
be released in this phase. 


sfsync(f£) synchronizes the physical file pointer of f£ and the logical position in the stream. For a 
write stream, this means to write out any buffered data. For a read stream, if the stream is seekable, the 
physical file pointer is moved back if necessary. If f£ is the base of a stack of streams, all streams on 
the stack are synchronized. Further, a stacked stream can only be synchronized via its base stream. 


sfpool(f,poolf,mode) manages pools of streams. In a pool of streams, only one stream is 
current. A stream becomes current when it is used for some I/O operation. When a new stream is to 
become current, the current stream is synchronized (see sfsync ()) if its type matches the type of the 
pool. ¢ is the stream to insert or delete from a pool. poolf determines the operation to be done on 
f. If poolf is NULL, f is deleted from its current pool. Otherwise, £ is put into the same pool 
with poolf. If poolf is already in a pool, mode is ignored. Otherwise, mode determines the type 
of the new pool. It can be constructed from the bits SF_READ and SF_WRITE. 
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sfpeek(f,bufp) provides a safe method for accessing the internal buffer of a stream. If bufp is 
NULL, only the size of the remainder of the buffer is returned. The stream remains untouched. If bufp 
is not NULL, *bufp will point to the part of the buffer available for a future read or write. If there is 
no currently available portion in the buffer, the stream will be flushed or filled as appropriate. The 
return value of sfpeek() indicates how much data or space is available. However, if the stream is in 
SF_LINE|SF_READ mode, the return value will be the data length up to and including the new-line 
character. Note that the buffer location is not advanced by sfpeek(). That must be done by a regu- 
lar I/O call such as sfread or sfwrite on the pointer returned in bufp. sfpeek() treats a 
read/write stream like a read stream unless the SF_WRITE attribute has been tumed off (see 
sfset()). Generally, the buffer returned by sfpeek() for a read stream should not be assigned 
values unless the stream was originally opened for both read and write. For file streams on a system 
with memory mapping, if the stream was opened for both read and write, the buffer may be a shared 
memory opened in PROT SHARED mode (see mmap(2)). In this case, the application should take care 
with changing the content of the buffer if it does not wish such changes to be visible in the file system. 


sfgetc(f) returns a byte from the stream f or —1 on end-of-file or error. 


sfungetc(f,c) pushes c back into the stream f and makes it available on the next read. For 
efficiency, if c matches the last read byte in the buffer, the buffer pointer is simply backed up (note the 
effecton sftell() and sfseek(). There is no theoretical limit on the number of bytes that can be 
pushed back into a stream. Pushed back bytes that were not part of the buffer as noted will be discarded 
on any operation that require buffer synchronization, ¢.g., sftell(), sfseek(),and sfsync(). 


sfgetu(f), sfgetl(f),and sfgetd(f£) return an unsigned long, long , or double value that was 
coded by sfputu(), sfputl(), and sfputd(). If there is not enough data to decode a value, 
these functions will return -1 and the stream is set in an error state (see sferror()). 


sfgets(f,buf,size) reads a line of input from the stream f. If buf is not NULL and size is 
positive, sfgets reads up to size-1 characters into the buffer buf. Otherwise, the characters are 
read into a static area that is dynamically grown as necessary. Thus, in this case, a line can have arbi- 
trary length. A 0 character is appended after the input characters. sfgets() retums the pointer to 
the new string or NULL when no data was read due to end of file or an error condition. After a string 
is read, its length can be found using sfslen(). 


sfread(f,buf,n) reads up to n bytes from the stream £ and stores them in the given buffer buf. 
It returns the number of bytes actually read or —1 on error. 


sfscanf(f,format,...) scans a number of items from the stream f. The item types are deter- 
mined from the string format. See fscanf() (UNIX User’s Manual, Section 3) for details on 
predefined formats. The standardly supported formats are: i, I, d, D, u, U, 0, O, x, X, 
f, F, e, E, g, G, c, %, s, and []. For security, the formats C, 1c, S, ls, {} and 1[] 
are supported. These are the same as c, s, and [] but in the argument list to sfscanf(), a buffer 
and its size must be defined in a pair. Note that specifying a buffer size does not affect the scan length. 
If the buffer size is n, only the first n—1 byte of the scanned data will be copied, the rest is discarded. 
sfscanf() supports three extension formats: %&, %@, and %:. 


The pattern %& indicates that the next argument in the argument list of sfscanf () is a func- 
tion, say (*extf£) (), to process patterns that are not predefined by the sfscanf () inter- 
face. The prototype of (*extf) () is: 
int (*extf) (Sfile t* f, int fmt, int length, char** rv); 

f£ is the same input stream passed to sfvscanf. ‘fmt is the pattern to be processed. 
length, if non-negative, is the maximum number of input bytes to be read in processing the 
pattern, xv is used to return the address of the value to be assigned. (*ext£) () returns the 
size of the value to be assigned. A negative return value from (*extf£) () means that the 
specified pattern cannot be handled. This pattern is treated as if it is not matched. 


The pattern %@ indicates that the next argument in the argument list args is a function, say 
(*argf) (), to process the values of matched patterns. The prototype of (*argf) () is: 
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int (*argf) (int fmt, char* value, int n); 
If the return value of (*argf) () is negative, the processing of the current format string will 
be stopped (see %$ below). fmt determines the type of value: f for float, F for double, 
h for short, d for int, D for long, s for char*. Any other value for fmt means that it is an 
extended pattern and value contains an address to the scanned value. n contains the size of 
the object if it is a primitive type. If the object is char* or the address of the scanned value 
of an extended format, n is the length of this object. 


The pattern %: indicates that the next two arguments in the argument list args define a new 
pair of format string and a list of arguments of the type va_list (see varargs.h or 
stdarg.h), The new pair is pushed on top of the stack and the scanning process continues 
with them. The top pair of format string and argument list is popped when the processing of 
the format string is stopped. When a new pair is stacked, (*argf) () and (*extf) () are 
inherited. They are reset when the stack is popped. 


sfsscanf(s,format,...) is similar to sfscanf() but it scans data from the string s. 


sfvscanf (f,format,args) is the primitive underlying sfscanf() and sfscanf() and pro- 
vides a portable variable argument interface. Programs that use sfvscanf() must include either of 
varargs.h or stdargs.h as appropriate. 


sfputc(f,c) writes the byte c to the stream f. 
sfnputc(f,c,n) writes cto f n times. It returns the number of bytes written. 


sfputu(f,v), sfputl(f,v) write the unsigned long or long value v in a format that is byte-order 
transparent. sfputd(f,v) writes the double value v in a portable format. Portability across two 
different machines requires that the bit order in a byte is the same on both machines and the size of the 
primitive type on the output machine is less than or equal to that on the input machine. sfputd() 
relies on the functions ldexp() and frexp() (See frexp.3) for coding. Upon success, sfputu(), 
sfputl() and sfputd() return the number of bytes output. 


sfputs(f,s,c) writes the 0 terminated string s to the stream f. If c is non-negative, it is a char- 
acter to be appended after the string has been output. sfputs() returns the number of bytes written. 


sfwrite(f,buf,n) writes out n bytes from the buffer buf to the stream f. It returns the number 
of bytes written. 


sfmove (fxr,fw,n,rsc) moves n objects from the stream fr to the stream fw. If either fr or 
fw is NULL, it acts as if it is a stream corresponding to /dev/null. If nis <0, all of fr is moved. If 
rsc is non-negative, it defines a record separator. In this case, the objects to be moved are records 
separated by rsc. If rsc is negative, the objects are bytes. sfmove() returns the number of 
objects moved. 


sfprintf(f,format,...) writes out data in a format as defined by the string format. See 
fprintf() for details on the predefined formats: n, s, c, %, h, i, G, Py U, O, X, X, 
g, G, e, E, £, and F. sfprintf() supports additional formats as described below. 


The pattern %& indicates that the next argument is a function, say (*extf) (), to interpret 
patterns not yet defined by sfprintf(). The prototype of (*extf) () is: 
int (*extf) (void* value, int fmt, int precis, char** sp); 

value is the value to be formatted. fmt is the pattern to format the value. precis is the 
amount of precision required. sp is used to return the address of a string containing the for- 
matted value. If upon returning from (*extf) (), *sp is NULL, the pattern fmt is treated 
as if it is not matched. Otherwise, the return value of (*extf) (), if nonnegative, is taken as 
the length of the string returned in sp. If not, the string is considered 0 terminated. The 
string *sp is processed as if the pattern ‘s’ was specified. 


The pattern %@ indicates that the next argument is a function, say (*argf) (), to get argu- 
ments. As long as (*argf) () is defined, the argument list is ignored. The prototype of 
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(*argf) () is: 
int (*argf) (int fmt, char* val); 

fmt is the pattern to be processed. Following are ASCII characters and corresponding types: 
@ for getting anew (*argf) (), & for getting anew (*extf) (), 1 for getting a new for- 
mat string for stacking, 2 for getting a new argument list for stacking, d for int, D for long, 
f for foat, F for double, and s for char*. If (*ext£) () is defined, and an undefined 
pattern is encountered, (*argf) () will be called with this pattern. val is an address to 
store the value to be formatted. The return value of (*argf) (), if negative, stops the pro- 
cessing of the current format (see below). 


The pattern %: indicates that the next two arguments define a pair of format string and argu- 
ment list of the type va_list. If the argument getting function (*argf) () is already 
defined, it is called with the argument fmt being the characters 1 and 2 for the new format 
string and argument list respectively. The new pair is stacked on top and processing continue 
from there. The top pair of format string and argument is popped when the format string is 
exhausted. When a new pair is pushed, (*argf) () and (*extf) () are inherited. When a 
pair is popped, these functions will be reset. 


sfsprintf(s,size,format,...) is similarto sfprint#£() but it is used to format the charac- 
ter array s which is of size size. The length of the resulting string can be obtained with 
sfslen(). 


sfvprintf(f,format,args) is the primitive underlying sfprintf() and sfsprintf(). It 
provides a portable variable argument interface. Programs that use sfvprintf() must include either 
of varargs.h or stdargs.h as appropriate. 


sfnotify(notify) sets a function (*notify) () which will be called whenever a stream is 
created, closed or when its file descriptor is changing (see sfsetfd()). (*notify) () is called 
with three arguments. The first argument is the stream pointer and the second argument is one of 
SF_NEW, SF_CLOSE or SF_SETFD to indicate whether the stream is being opened, or closed or if its 
file descriptor is changing. The third argument is the new file descriptor if type is SF_SETFD, other- 
wise, it is the current file descriptor. 


sfsetfd(f, fd) changes the file descriptor of the file stream f. If the current file descriptor and fd 
are both non-negative, f£’s descriptor will be changed to a value larger or equal to fd. If the change is 
successful, the previous file descriptor will be closed. If fd is negative, the stream is synchronized (see 
sfsync()) and its file descriptor will be set to this value. The stream will remain inaccessible until a 
future sfsetfd() call to reset the file descriptor to a non-negative value. If the current file number is 
negative and fd is non-negative, the stream will be reinitialized. (*notify) (£,SF_SETFD, fd) 
is called immediately before the file descriptor is changed (see sfnotify()). sfsetfd() returns 
fd on success and —1 otherwise. 


sfset (f,flags,i) sets flags for the stream £. flags defines a collection of flags to be turned 
on or off depending on whether i is non-zero or zero. The flags that can be set are: SF_READ, 
SF_WRITE, SF_LINE, SF_MALLOC and SF_SHARE. Note that SF_READ and SF_WRITE can be 
set only if the stream was opened as SF_READ|SF_WRITE. Turning off one of them means that the 
stream is to be treated as if it was opened with the other flag exclusively (see sfpeek()). It is not 
possible to turn off both. sfset() returns the entire set of flags controlling the stream. Thus, the 
current set of flags can be found by sfset (f,0,0). 


sfsetbuf (f,buf,size) changes the current buffer of the steam f to the new buffer buf. The 
stream will be synchronized before the buffer is changed. If size is positive, buf is taken as a buffer 
of the given size. If size is zero, the stream will be unbuffered. If size is negative, buf is not 
used and some internal buffering scheme is used, e.g., memory mapping. If a new buffer is successfully 
set and the old buffer has not been deallocated, sfsetbuf() returns the address of the old buffer. 
Otherwise, it returns NULL. 
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sffileno(f) returns the file descriptor of the stream f. 
sfeof (£) tells whether there is any more data in the stream f. 


sfsize(f) returns the size of the stream f (see sfnew()). If the stream is not seekable or if the 
size is not determinable, sfsize() returns -1. 


sferror(f) and sfclearerr(f) returns and clears the error condition on £. Note that the error 
condition of a stream is only informative. It does not prevent I/O operations from being performed. 


sfclrlock(f) clears the lock on a locked stream. Though this is unsafe, it is useful for emergency 
access or to clear a stream left locked because of non-local jumps (e.g., Long jmp () ). 


sfslen() returns the length of the string most recently obtained viaa sfgets(), sfsprintf(), 
sfecvt() or sffcvt() call. 


sfulen(v), sfllen(v) and sfdlen(v) return the number of bytes required to code the unsigned 
long, long or double value v. 


sfseek(f,addr,offset) sets the next read/write location for the stream f at a new address 
defined by addr and offset. If offset is 0, addr is the desired address. If offset is 1, 
addr is offset from the current location. Note that if £ was opened for appending (SF_APPEND) and 
the last operation done on it was a write operation, the current location is at the physical end of file. If 
offset is 2, addr is offset from the physical end of the stream. See also sfungetc(). 


sftell(f) returns the current location in the stream £. As with sfseek(), if £ was opened for 
appending (SF_APPEND) and the last operation done on it was a write operation, the current location is 
at the physical end of file. If the stream f is unseekable, sfte11 returns the number of bytes read 
from or written to £. See also sfungetc () 

sfecvt (v,n,decpt,sign) and sffcvt(v,n,decpt,sign) are functions to convert floating 
values to ASCII. They corresponds to the standard functions ecvt() and fcvt(). The length of 
the conversion string most recently done by sfecvt() or sffcvt() can be found by sfslen(). 
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ABSTRACT 


The Plan 9 window system, 8%, is a modest-sized program of novel design. It 
provides ASCII I/O and bitmap graphic services to both local and remote client pro- 
grams by offering a multiplexed file service to those clients. It serves traditional UNIX 
files like /dev/tty as well as more unusual ones that provide access to the mouse and 
the raw screen. Bitmap graphics operations are provided by serving a file called 
/dev/bitb1t that interprets client messages to perform raster operations. The file 
service that 8 offers its clients is identical to that it uses for its own implementation, 
so it is fundamentally no more than a multiplexer. This architecture has some reward- 
ing symmetries and can be implemented compactly; indeed 8% is considerably smaller 
than most of its clients. 


Introduction 


In 1989 I constructed a toy window system from only a few hundred lines of source code using a 
custom language and an unusual architecture involving concurrent processes [Pike89]. Although that sys- 
tem was rudimentary at best, it demonstrated that window systems are not inherently complicated. Last 
year, for the new Plan 9 distributed system [Pike90], I applied some of the lessons from that toy project to 
write, in C, a production-quality window system called 8%. 8% provides, on black-and-white or grey- 
scale but not color displays, the services required of a modern window system, including programmability 
and support for remote graphics. The entire system, including the default program that runs in the win- 
dow — the equivalent of xterm [Far89] with ‘cutting and pasting’ between windows — is well under 60 
kilobytes of text on a Motorola 68020 processor, about half the size of the operating system kernel that 
supports it and a tenth the size of the X server [Sche86] without xterm. 


What makes 8’4 so compact? Much of the saving comes from overall simplicity: 8% has little 
graphical fanciness, a concise programming interface, and a simple, fixed user interface. 8% also makes 
some decisions by fiat — three-button mouse, overlapping windows, built-in terminal program and win- 
dow manager, etc. — rather than trying to appeal to all tastes. Although compact, 8% is not ascetic. It 
provides the fundamentals and enough extras to make them comfortable to use. The most important con- 
tributor to its small size, though, is its overall design as a file server. This structure may be applicable to 
window systems on traditional UNIX-like operating systems. 


The small size of 8% does not reflect reduced functionality: 8'4 provides service roughly 
equivalent to X windows, other than the lack of support for color terminals. (The provision of that sup- 
port would not dramatically increase the code size.) 8%’s clients may of course be as complex as they 
choose, although the tendency to mimic 8'%4’s design and the clean programming interface means they are 
not nearly as bloated as X applications. 
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User’s Model 


8’ turns the single screen, mouse, and keyboard of the terminal (in Plan 9 terminology) or works- 
tation (in commercial terminology) into an array of independent virtual terminals that may be ASCII ter- 
minals supporting a shell and the usual suite of tools or graphical applications using the full power of the 
bitmap screen and mouse. The entire programming interface is provided through reading and writing files 
in /dev. 


Primarily for reasons of history and familiarity, the general model and appearance of 8% are similar 
to those of mux [Pike88]. The right button has a short menu for controlling window creation, destruction, 
and placement. When a window is created, it runs the default shell, rc [Duff90], with standard input and 
output directed to the window and accessible through the file /dev/cons (‘console’), analogous to the 
/dev/tty of UNIX.® The name change represents a break with the past: Plan 9 does not provide a 
Teletype-style model of terminals. 8% provides the only way most users ever access Plan 9. 


Graphical applications, like ordinary programs, may be run by typing their names to the shell run- 
ning in a window. This runs the application in the same window; to run the application in a new window 
one may use an external program, window, described below. For graphical applications, the virtual ter- 
minal model is extended somewhat to allow programs to perform graphical operations, access the mouse, 
and perform related functions by reading and writing files with suggestive names such as /dev/mouse 
and /dev/window multiplexed per-window much like /dev/cons. The implementation and seman- 
tics of these files, described below, is central to the structure of 8%. 


The default program that runs in a window is familiar to users of Blit terminals [Pike83]. It is very 
similar to that of mux [Pike88], providing mouse-based editing of input and output text, the ability to 
scroll back to see earlier output, and so on. It also has a new feature, toggled by typing ESC, that enables 
the user to control when typed characters may be read by the shell or application, instead of (for example) 
after each newline. This feature makes the window program directly useful for many text-editing tasks 
such as composing mail messages before sending them. 


Plan 9 and 8% 


Plan 9 is a distributed system that provides support for UNIX-like applications in an environment 
built from distinct CPU servers, file servers, and terminals connected by a variety of networks [Pike90]. 
The terminals are comparable to modest workstations that, once connected to a file server over a 
medium-bandwidth network such as Ethernet, are self-sufficient computers running a full operating sys- 
tem. Unlike workstations, however, their role is just to provide an affordable multiplexed user interface 
to the rest of the system: they run the window system and support simple interactive tasks such as text 
editing. Thus they lie somewhere between workstations and X terminals in design, cost, performance, 
and function. (The terminals can be used for general computing, but in practice Plan 9 users do their 
computing on the CPU servers.) The Plan 9 terminal software, including 8%, was developed on a 
68020-based machine called a Gnot and has been ported to the NeXTstation, the MIPS Magnum 3000, 
and the Sun SPARCstation SLC: all small workstations that we use as terminals. 


Heavy computations such as compilation, text processing, or scientific calculation are done on the 
CPU servers, which are connected to the file servers by high-bandwidth networks, typically point-to-point 
DMA links. For interactive work, these computations can access the terminal that instantiated them. The 
terminal and CPU server being used by a particular user are connected to the same file server, although 
over different networks; Plan 9 provides a view of the file server that is independent of location in the net- 
work. 


The components of Plan 9 are connected by a common protocol based on the sharing of files. All 
resources in the network are implemented as file servers; programs that wish to access them connect to 
them over the network and communicate using ordinary file operations. An unusual aspect of Plan 9 is 
that the name space of a process, the set of files that can be accessed by name (for example by an open 
system call) is not global to all processes on a machine; distinct processes may have distinct name spaces. 
The system provides methods by which processes may change their name spaces, such as the ability to 
mount a service upon an existing directory, making the files of the service visible in the directory. (This 
is a different operation from its UNIX namesake.) Multiple services may be mounted upon the same 
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directory, allowing the files from multiple services to be accessed in the same directory. Options to the 
mount system call control the order of searching for files in such a union directory. 


The most obvious example of a network resource is a file server, where permanent files reside. 
There are a number of unusual services, however, whose design in a different environment would likely 
not be file-based. Many are described elsewhere [Pike90]; some examples are the representation of 
processes for debugging, much like Killian’s process files for the 8th edition [Kill84], and the implemen- 
tation of the name/value pairs of the UNIX exec environment as files. User processes may also imple- 
ment a file service and make it available to clients in the network, much like the ‘mounted streams’ in the 
9th Edition [Pres90]. A typical example is a program that interprets an externally-defined file system 
such as that on a CD-ROM or a standard UNIX system and makes the contents available to Plan 9 pro- 
grams. This design is used by all distributed applications in Plan 9, including 8'4. 


8% serves a set of files in the conventional directory /dev with names like cons, mouse, and 
screen. Clients of 8% communicate with the window system by reading and writing these files. For 
example, a client program, such as a shell, can print text by writing its standard output, which is automati- 
cally connected to /dev/cons, or it may open and write that file explicitly. Unlike files served by a 
traditional file server, however, the instance of /dev/cons served in each window by 8% is a distinct 
file; the per-process name spaces of Plan 9 allow 8% to provide a unique /dev/cons to each client. 
This mechanism is best illustrated by the creation of a new 8% client. 


When 87% starts, it creates a full-duplex pipe to be the communication medium for the messages 
that implement the file service it will provide. One end will be shared by all the clients; the other end is 
held by 8% to accept requests for I/O. When a user makes a new window using the mouse, 87 allo- 
cates the window data structures and forks a child process. The child’s name space, initially shared with 
the parent, is then duplicated so that changes the child makes to its name space will not affect the parent. 
The child then attaches its end of the communication pipe, cfd, to the directory /dev by doing amount 
system call: 


mount (cfd, "/dev", MBEFORE, buf) 


This call attaches the service associated with the file descriptor c£d — the client end of the pipe — to the 
beginning of /dev so that the files in the new service take priority over existing files in the directory. 
This makes the new files cons, mouse, and so on, available in /dev in a way that hides any files with 
the same names already in place. The argument buf is a character string (null in this case), described 
below. 


The client process then closes file descriptors 0, 1, and 2 and opens /dev/cons repeatedly to con- 
nect the standard input, output, and error files to the window’s /dev/cons. It then does an exec sys- 
tem call to begin executing the shell in the window. This entire sequence, complete with error handling, 
is 28 lines of C. 


The view of these events from 8%’s end of the pipe is a sequence of file protocol messages from 
the new client generated by the intervening operating system in response to the mount and open system 
calls executed by the client. The message generated by the mount informs 8% that a new client has 
attached to the file service it provides; 8'4’s response is a unique identifier kept by the operating system 
and passed in all messages generated by I/O on the files derived from that mount. This identifier is used 
by 8% to distinguish the various clients so each sees a unique /dev/cons; most servers do not need to 
make this distinction. 


A process unrelated to 8% may create windows by a variant of this mechanism. When 87% begins, 
it uses a Plan 9 service to ‘post’ the client end of the communication pipe in a public place. A process 
may open that pipe and mount it to attach to the window system, much in the way an X client may con- 
nect to a UNIX domain socket to the server bound to the file system. The final argument to mount is 
passed through uninterpreted by the operating system. It provides a way for the client and server to 
exchange information at the time of the mount. 8% interprets it as the dimensions of the window to be 
created for the new client. (In the case above, the window has been created by the time the mount occurs, 
and buf carries no information.) When the mount returns, the process can open the files of the new 
window and begin I/O to use it. 
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Because 8’’s interface is based on files, standard system utilities can be used to control its ser- 
vices. For example, its method of creating windows externally is packaged in a 12-line shell script, called 
window, the core of which is just a mount operation that prefixes 8'4’s directory to /dev and runs a 
command passed on the argument line: 


mount —b $’8.5serv’ /dev 
$* < /dev/cons > /dev/cons >[2] /dev/cons & 


The window program is typically employed by users to create their initial working environment when 
they boot the system, although it has more general possibilities. 


Other basic features of the system fall out naturally from the file-based model. When the user 
deletes a window, 8’ sends the equivalent of a UNIX signal to the process group — the clients — in the 
window, removes the window from the screen, and poisons the incoming connections to the files that 
drive it. If a client ignores the signal and continues to write to the window, it will get I/O errors. If, on 
the other hand, all the processes in a window exit spontaneously, they will automatically close all connec- 
tions to the window. 8% counts references to the window’s files; when none are left, it shuts down the 
window and removes it from the screen. As a different example, when the user hits the DEL key to gen- 
erate an interrupt, 8’4 writes a message to a special file, provided by Plan 9’s process control interface, 
that interrupts all the processes in the window. In all these examples, the implementation works seam- 
lessly across a network. 


There are two valuable side effects of implementing a window system by multiplexing 
/dev/cons and other such files. First, the problem of giving a meaningful interpretation to the file 
/dev/cons (/dev/tty) in each window is solved automatically. To provide /dev/cons is the fun- 
damental job of the window system, rather than just an awkward burden; other systems must often make 
special and otherwise irrelevant arrangements for /dev/tty to behave as expected in a window. 
Second, any program that can access the server, including a process on a remote machine, can access the 
files using standard read and write system calls to communicate with the window system, and standard 
open and close calls to connect to it. Again, no special arrangements need to be made for remote 
processes to use all the graphics facilities of 8%. 


Graphical input 


Of course 84 offers more than ASCII I/O to its clients. The state of the mouse may be discovered 
by reading the file /dev/mouse, which retums a ten-byte message encoding the state of the buttons and 
the position of the cursor. If the mouse has not moved since the last read of /dev/mouse, or if the win- 
dow associated with the instance of /dev/mouse is not the ‘input focus’, the read blocks. 


The format of the message is: 


Lf m’ 

1 byte of button state 

4 bytes of x, low byte first 
4 bytes of y, low byte first 


As in all shared data structures in Plan 9, the order of every byte in the message is defined so all clients 
can execute the same code to unpack the message into a local data structure. 


For keyboard input, clients can read /dev/cons or, if they need character-at-a-time input, 
/dev/xcons (‘raw console’). There is no explicit event mechanism to help clients that need to read 
from multiple sources. Instead, a small (336 line) external support library can be used. It attaches a pro- 
cess to the various blocking input sources — mouse, keyboard, and perhaps a third user-provided file 
descriptor — and funnels their input into a single pipe from which may be read (three types of) events in 
the traditional style. This package is a compromise. As discussed in a previous paper [Pike89] I prefer to 
free applications from event-based programming. Unfortunately, though, I see no easy way to achieve 
this in single-threaded C programs, and am unwilling to require all programmers to master concurrent 
programming. It should be noted, though, that even this compromise results in a small and easily under- 
stood interface. An example program that uses it is given near the end of the paper. 
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Graphical output 


The file /dev/screen may be read by any client to recover the contents of the entire screen, 
such as for printing (see Figure 1). Similarly, /dev/window holds the contents of the current window. 
These are read-only files. 
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Figure 1. A representative 84 screen, running on a NeXTstation under Plan 9 (with no NeXT 
software). In the upper right, a program announces the arrival of mail. In the upper left is a map 
displayed by the CPU server that shows the radar reflectance of precipitation in the eastern 
United States. In the lower right there is a screen editor, sam [Pike87], and in the lower left an 
8% running recursively and, inside that instantiation, a previewer for troff output. Under- 
neath the faces is a small window running the command that prints the screen by passing 
/dev/screen to the bitmap printing utility. 


To perform graphics operations in their windows, client programs access /dev/bitblt. It 
implements a protocol that encodes bitmap graphics operations. Most of the messages in the protocol 
(there are 14 messages in all) are transmissions (via a write) from the client to the window system to per- 
form a graphical operation such as a bitb1t [PLR85] or character-drawing operation; a few include 
return information (recovered via a read) to the client. As with /dev/mouse, the /dev/bitblt pro- 
tocol is in a defined byte order. Here, for example, is the layout of the bitb1lt message: 


f b , 

2 bytes of destination id 

2x4 bytes of destination point 

2 bytes of source id 

4x4 bytes of source rectangle 

2 bytes of boolean function code 


The message is trivially constructed from the bitb1t subroutine in the library, defined as 
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void bitblt (Bitmap *dst, Point dp, Bitmap *src, Rectangle sr, Fcode c). 


The ‘id’ fields in the message belie another property of 8%: the clients do not store the actual data 
for any of their bitmaps locally. Instead, the protocol provides a message to allocate a bitmap, to be 
stored in the server, and returns to the client an integer identifier, much like a UNIX file descriptor, to be 
used in operations on that bitmap. Bitmap number 0 is conventionally the client’s window, analogous to 
standard input for file I/O. In fact, no bitmap graphics operations are executed in the client at all; they are 
all performed on its behalf by the server. Again, using the standard remote file operations in Plan 9, this 
permits remote machines having no graphics capability, such as the CPU server, to run graphics applica- 
tions. Analogous features of the original Andrew window system [Gos86] and of X [Sche86] require 
more complex mechanisms. 


Nor does 8’ itself operate directly on bitmaps. Instead, it calls another server to do its graphics 
operations for it, using an identical protocol. The operating system for the Plan 9 terminals contains an 
internal server that implements that protocol, exactly as does 814, but for a single client. That server 
stores the actual bytes for the bitmaps and implements the fundamental bitmap graphics operations. Thus 
the environment in which 8% runs has exactly the structure it provides for its clients; 8% reproduces the 
environment for its clients, multiplexing the interface to keep the clients separate. 


This idea of multiplexing by simulation is applicable to more than window systems, of course, and 
has some side effects. Since 8% simulates its own environment for its clients, it may run in one of its 
own windows (see Figure 1). A useful and common application of this technique is to connect a window 
to a remote machine, such as a CPU server, and run the window system there so that each subwindow is 
automatically on the remote machine. It is also a handy way to debug a new version of the window sys- 
tem or to create an environment with, for example, a different default font. 


Implementation 


To provide graphics to its clients, 84 mostly just multiplexes and passes through to its own server 
the clients’ requests, occasionally rearranging the messages to maintain the fiction that the clients have 
unique screens (windows). To manage the overlapping windows it uses the layers model, which is han- 
dled by a separate library [Pike83a]. Thus it has little work to do and is a fairly simple program; it is 
dominated by a couple of modest-sized switch statements to interpret the bitmap and file server protocols. 
The built-in window program and its associated menus and text-management support are responsible for 
most of the code. 


The operating system’s server is also compact; the version for the 68020 processor, excluding the 
implementation of a half dozen bitmap graphics operations, is 1153 lines of C; the graphics operations are 
another 1118 lines. 


8 is structured as a set of communicating coroutines, much as discussed in a 1989 paper [Pike89]. 
One coroutine manages the mouse, another the keyboard, and another is instantiated to manage the state 
of each window and associated client. When no coroutine wishes to run, 8% reads the next file I/O 
request from its clients, which arrive serially on the full-duplex communication pipe. Thus 8% is entirely 
synchronous. 


The program source is small and compiles in about 10 seconds in our Plan 9 environment. There 
are ten source files and one makefile totaling 3860 lines. This includes the source for the window 
management process, the cut-and-paste terminal program, the window/file server itself, and a small 
coroutine library (proc.c). It does not include the layer library (another 610 lines) or the library to han- 
dle the cutting and pasting of text displayed in a window (898 lines), or the general graphics support 
library that manages all the non-drawing aspects of graphics — arithmetic on points and rectangles, 
memory management, error handling, clipping, — plus events and non-primitive drawing operations such 
as circles and ellipses (a final 1797 lines). Not all the pieces of these libraries are used by 8% itself; a 
large part of the graphics library in particular is used only by clients. Thus it is somewhat unfair to 8% 
just to sum these numbers, including the 2271 lines of support in the kernel, and arrive at a total imple- 
mentation size of 9436 lines of source to implement all of 84 from the lowest levels to the highest. But 
that number gives a fair measure of the complexity of the overall system. 
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The implementation is also efficient. 8's performance is competitive to X windows’. Com- 
pared using Dunwoody’s and Linton’s gbench benchmarks on the 68020, distributed with the ‘*X Test 
Suite’, circles and arcs are drawn about half as fast in 8% as in X11 release 4 compiled with gcc for 
equivalent hardware, probably because they are currently implemented in a user library by calls to the 
point primitive. Line drawing speed is about equal between the two systems. Text is drawn about 20% 
faster in 84 and the bitblt test is about four times faster. These numbers vary enough to caution 
against drawing sweeping conclusions, but they suggest that 84’s architecture does not penalize its per- 
formance. Finally, 84 boots in under a second and creates a new window apparently instantaneously. 


An example 


Here is a complete program that runs under 8%. It prints the string "hello world" wherever 
the left mouse button is depressed, and exits when the right mouse button is depressed. It also prints the 
string in the center of its window, and maintains that string when the window is resized. 


#include <u.h> 
#include <libc.h> 
#include <libg.h> 


void 
ereshaped (Rectangle r) 
{ 

Point p; 


screen.r = ©; 

bitblt (&screen, screen.r.min, &screen, r, Zero); /* clear window */ 
p-x = screen.r.min.x + Dx(screen.r) /2; 

p-y = screen.r.min.y + Dy(screen.r) /2; 

p = sub(p, div(strsize(font, "hello world"), 2)); 

string(&screen, p, font, "hello world", S); 


} 


main (void) 


{ 


Mouse m; 

binit (0, 0); /* initialize graphics library */ 
einit (Emouse); /* initialize event library */ 
ereshaped (screen.r) ; 

for (;;) { 


m = emouse(); 
if(m.buttons & RIGHTB) 
break; 
if(m.buttons & LEFTB) { 
string(&screen, m.xy, font, "hello world", S); 
/* wait for release of button */ 
do; while (emouse().buttons & LEFTB); 


} 


The complete loaded binary is a little over 18K bytes on a 68020. This program should be compared to 
the similar ones in the excellent paper by Rosenthal [Rose88]. (The current program does more: it also 
employs the mouse.) The clumsiest part is ereshaped, a function with a known name that is called 
from the event library whenever the window is reshaped or moved, as is discovered inelegantly but ade- 
quately by a special case of a mouse message. (Simple so-called expose events are not events at all in 
8%; the layer library takes care of them transparently.) The lesson of this program, in deference to 
Rosenthal, is that if the window system is cleanly designed a toolkit should be unnecessary for simple 
tasks. 
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Status 


8% is in regular daily use by almost all the 60 people in our research center. Some of those people 
use it to access Plan 9 itself; others use it as a front end to remote UNIX systems, much as one would use 
an X terminal. It has been fairly stable for almost a year. 


Some things about 8% may change. It would be nice if its capabilities were more easily accessible 
from the shell. A companion to this paper [Pike91] proposes one way to do this, but that does not include 
any graphics functionality. Perhaps an ASCII version of the /dev/bitblt file is a way to proceed; 
that would allow, for example, awk programs to draw graphs directly. Finally, 8% offers no ‘iconization’ 
of its clients, and probably never will. But it would be helpful for it to provide some quick mechanism 
for managing a cluttered screen, and some ideas are being considered. By the time this paper appears, 8% 
will probably address this issue. The code is unlikely to grow substantially as a result, however, and 
clients will be unaffected by the changes. 


Can this style of window system be built on other operating systems? A major part of the design of 
8% depends on its structure as a file server. In principle this could be done for any system that supports 
user processes that serve files, such as any system running NFS or AFS [Sun89, Kaza87]. One require- 
ment, however, is 8%’s need to respond to its clients’ requests out of order: if one client reads 
/dev/cons in a window with no characters to be read, other clients should be able to perform I/O in 
their windows, or even the same window. Another constraint is that the 8% files are like devices, and 
must not be cached by the client. NFS cannot honor these requirements; AFS may be able to. Of course, 
other interprocess communication mechanisms such as sockets could be used as a basis for a window sys- 
tem. One may even argue that X’s model fits into this overall scheme. It may prove easy and worthwhile 
to write a small 8'%4-like system for commercial UNIX systems to demonstrate that its merits can be won 
in systems other than Plan 9, 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, 8’4 uses an unusual architecture in concert with the file-oriented interprocess com- 
munication of Plan 9 to provide network-based interactive graphics to client programs. It demonstrates 
that even production-quality window systems are not inherently large or complicated and may be simple 
to use and to program. 
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ABSTRACT 


Help is a combination of editor, window system, shell, and user interface that 
provides a novel environment for the construction of textual applications such as 
browsers, debuggers, mailers, and so on. It combines an extremely lean user interface 
with some automatic heuristics and defaults to achieve significant effects with minimal 
mouse and keyboard activity. The user interface is driven by a file-oriented program- 
ming interface that may be controlled from programs or even shell scripts. By taking 
care of user interface issues in a central utility, help simplifies the job of programming 
applications that make use of a bitmap display and mouse. 


Introduction 


The problem of designing appropriate graphical user interfaces to the UNIX® system is vexing and 
largely unsolved, even today, ten years after bitmap displays were first attached to UNIX systems. In the 
frenzy to exploit the screen and mouse, graphical applications have become major subsystems that 
sidestep or even subvert some of the properties of UNIX that helped make it popular, in particular its 
piece-parts, tool-based approach to programming. (Nowadays even the word ‘tool’ has changed meaning; 
the ‘tool’ in ‘toolkit’ is just a user interface gimmick such as a menu or scroll bar, nothing nearly as 
advanced as, say, dif £(1)). Although there have been some encouraging recent attempts, in particular 
ConMan and Tcl [Haeb88,Oust90], they have taken the form of providing interprocess communication 
within existing environments, permitting established programs to talk to one another. None has 
approached the problem structurally. Moreover, they are minor counterexamples to the major trend, 
which is to differentiate among systems by providing ever larger, fancier, and more monolithic graphics 
subsystems rather than by increasing the functionality or programmability of the overall system. To the 
software developer, that trend is disappointing; modern user interface toolkits and window systems are as 
complex as the systems UNIX displaced with its elegant, simple approach. 


Help is an experimental program that combines aspects of window systems, shells, and editors to 
address these issues in the context of textual applications. It is not a ‘toolkit’; it is a self-contained pro- 
gram, more like a shell than a library, that joins users and applications. From the perspective of the appli- 
cation, it provides a universal communication mechanism, based on familiar UNIX file operations, that 
permits small applications — even shell procedures — to exploit the graphical user interface of the sys- 
tem and communicate with each other. For the user, the interface is extremely spare, consisting only of 
text, scroll bars, one simple kind of window, and a unique function for each mouse button — no widgets, 
no icons, not even pop-up menus. Despite these limitations, he1p is an effective environment in which 
to work and, particularly, to program. 


Help’s roots lie in Wirth’s and Gutknecht’s Oberon system [Wirt89, Reis91]. Oberon is an 
attempt to extract the salient features of Xerox’s Cedar environment and implement them in a system of 
manageable size. It is based on a module language, also called Oberon, and integrates an operating sys- 
tem, editor, window system, and compiler into a uniform environment. Its user interface is especially 
simple: by using the mouse to point at text on the display, one indicates what subroutine in the system to 
execute next, In a normal UNIX shell, one types the name of a file to execute; instead in Oberon one 
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selects with a particular button of the mouse a module and subroutine within that module, such as 
Edit .Open to open a file for editing. Almost the entire interface follows from this simple idea. The 
user interface of help is in turn an attempt to adapt the user interface of Oberon from its language- 
oriented structure on a single-process system to a file-oriented multi-process system, Plan 9 [Pike90]. 
That adaptation must not only remove from the user interface any specifics of the underlying language; it 
must provide a way to bind the text on the display to commands that can operate on it: Oberon passes a 
character pointer; help needs a more general method because the information must pass between 
processes. The method chosen uses the standard currency in Plan 9: files and file servers. 


The interface seen by the user 


This section explains the basics of the user interface; the following section uses this as the back- 
ground to a major example that illustrates the design and gives a feeling for the system in action. 


Help operates only on text; at the moment it has no support for graphical output. A three-button 
mouse and keyboard provide the interface to the system. The fundamental operations are to type text with 
the keyboard and to control the screen and execute commands with the mouse buttons. Text may be 
selected with the left and middle mouse buttons. The middle button selects text defining the action to be 
executed; the left selects the object of that action. The right button controls the placement of windows. 
Note that typing does not execute commands; newline is just a character. 


Several interrelated rules were followed in the design of the interface. These rules are intended to 
make the system as efficient and comfortable as possible for its users. First, brevity: there should be no 
actions in the interface — button clicks or other gestures — that do not directly affect the system. Thus 
help is not a ‘click-to-type’ system because that click is wasted; there are no pop-up menus because the 
gesture required to make them appear is wasted; and so on. Second, no retyping: it should never be 
necessary or even desirable to retype text that is already on the screen. Many systems allow the user to 
copy the text on the screen to the input stream, but for small pieces of text such as file names it often 
seems easier to retype the text than to use the mouse to pick it up. As a corollary, when not typing 
genuinely new text, such as when browsing source code or debugging, it should be possible to work 
efficiently and comfortably without using the keyboard at all. Third, automation: let the machine fill in 
the details and make mundane decisions. For example, it should be good enough just to point at a file 
name, rather than to pass the mouse over the entire textual string. Finally, defaults: the most common use 
of a feature should be the default. Similarly, the smallest action should do the most useful thing. Com- 
plex actions should be required only rarely and when the task is unusually difficult. 


The help screen is tiled with windows of editable text, arranged in (typically) two side-by-side 
columns. Figure 1 shows a help screen in mid-session. Each window has two subwindows, a single tag 
line across the top and a body of text. The tag typically contains the name of the file whose text (or a 
copy thereof) appears in the body. 


The text in each subwindow (tag or body) may be edited using a simple cut-and-paste editor 
integrated into the system. The left mouse button selects text; the selection is that text between the point 
where the button is pressed and where it is released. Each subwindow has its own selection. One 
subwindow — the one with the most recent selection or typed text — is the location of the current 
selection and its selection appears in reverse video. The selection in other subwindows appears in outline. 


Typed text replaces the selection in the subwindow under the mouse. The right mouse button is 
used to rearrange windows. The user points at the tag of a window, presses the right button, drags the 
window to where it is desired, and releases the button. Help then does whatever local rearrangement is 
necessary to drop the window to its new location (the rule of automation). This may involve covering up 
some windows or adjusting the position of the moved window or other windows. Help attempts to make 
at least the tag of a window fully visible; if this is impossible, it covers the window completely. 


A tower of small black squares, one per window, adorns the left edge of each column. (See Figure 
1.) These tabs represent the windows in the column, visible or invisible, in order from top to bottom of 
the column, and can be clicked with the left mouse button to make the corresponding window fully visi- 
ble, from the tag to the bottom of the column it is in. A similar row across the top of the columns allows 
the columns to expand horizontally. These little tabs are an adequate but not especially successful 
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headers help/Boot 


ee 


Close! Get! /help/edit/stf Put! Close! G 
/usr/rob/src/help 


)memmova’ 
Paste Snarf 
New 


/usxr/rob/src/help/errs.c Close! Get! Close! Get! 


/usr/rob/src/help/file.c Close! Get! src decl uses #.c 
id = dp->qid /help/db/stf£ Close! Get! 


t£(tabsedirtabo && dp->qid==(CHDIRIQdir1)) []be , c regs broke 
stac 


break; stack nextkstack 


’ 

fhemnove(dir.name, dp->name, NAMELEN); 7help/mail/stf Close! Get! 

: : } : = fp-> <<QPAGESHIFT presi’ ose *_ 8 

dir. qis.path = CQVAGEC EP? pach) <<QPASE headers messages delete reread sa 
/mips/include/libc.h Close! Get! From mick@cs.bbk.ac.uk Put!| Cc 
extern memccpy(void*, void+, int, ulong); From research.att.com!cs.bbk.ac.u 
extern menset(voide, int, ulong); k!localhost!cs.bbk.ac.uk!mick Fri 
extern memcmp(void*, void Apr 12 14:48:23 EDT 1991 
extern id*, void ) Subject: UNIX in song & verse 

IMC Fi 

extern voide memchr(void*, int, ulong); Rob, 


/* The UKUUG are collecting old-time 
* string routines verses about UNIX before the 
*/ disappear from the minds of thosd 





Figure 1: A small help screen showing two columns of windows. The current selection is the 
black line in the bottom left window. The directory /usr/rob/src/help has been Opened 
and, from there, the source files /usr/rob/src/help/errs.c and file.c. 


solution to the problem of managing many overlapping windows. The problem needs more work; 
perhaps the file name of each window should pop up alongside the tabs when the mouse is nearby. 


Like the left mouse button, the middle button also selects text, but the act of releasing the button 
does not leave the text selected; rather it executes the command indicated by that text. For example, to 
cut some text from the screen, one selects the text with the left button, then selects with the middle button 
the word Cut anywhere it appears on the display. (By convention, capitalized commands represent 
built-in functions.) As in any cut-and-paste editor, the cut text is remembered in a buffer and may be 
pasted into the text elsewhere. If the text of the command name is not on the display, one just types it and 
then executes it by selecting with the middle button. Note that Cut is not a ‘button’ in the usual window 
system sense; it is just a word, wherever it appears, that is bound to some action. To make things easier, 
help interprets a middle mouse button click (not double click) anywhere in a word as a selection of the 
whole word (the rule of defaults). Thus one may just select the text normally, then click on Cut with the 
middle button, involving less mouse activity than with a typical pop-up menu. As a strict rule, if the text 
for selection or execution is the null string, he 1p invokes automatic actions to expand it to a file name or 
similar context-dependent block of text; if the text is non-null, it is taken literally. 


As an extra acceleration, he 1p has two commands invoked by chorded mouse buttons. While the 
left button is still held down after a selection, clicking the middle button executes Cut; clicking the right 
button executes Paste, replacing the selected text by the contents of the cut buffer. These are the most 
common editing commands and it is convenient not to move the mouse to execute them (the rules of 
brevity and defaults). One may even click the middle and then right buttons, while holding the left down, 
to execute a cut-and-paste, that is, to remember the text in the cut buffer for later pasting. 


More than one word may be selected for execution; executing Open /usr/rob/lib/profile 
creates a new window and puts the contents of the file in it. (If the file is already open, the command just 
guarantees that its window is visible.) Again, by the rule of automation, the new window’s location will 
be chosen by help. The hope is to do something sensible with a minimum of fuss rather than just the 
right thing with user intervention. This policy was a deliberate and distinct break with most previous sys- 
tems. (It is present in Oberon and in most tiling window systems but help takes it farther.) This is a 
contentious point, but help is an experimental system. The jury is still out but the heuristics continue to 
be worked on and the need to intervene is diminishing as they improve. 
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help/Boot 


/usr/rob/lib/profile Close! Get! /help/edit/st£ Put! Close! Get! 
bind -c $home/tmp /tmp Open /usr/rob/lib/profile 

bind -a $home/bin/re /bin Pattern ’? 

bind -a $home/bin/$cputype /bin Text os 


Cut Paste Snarf 
fn & { if(! ~ Si* 0) $* 3 Writ New 


fn gt { if(! ~ Si* 0) $# 3 


switch($service){ 
case terminal 
bind 'tk’? /net/dk 
prompt=(’g% ’ ’ *) 
site=plan3 
exec 8.5 -i 8.5start #/lib/font/bit/pelm/9.0 
case cpu 
bind ’#k’ /net/dk # needed on a nonet terminal 
bind -b /mnt/term/mnt/8.5 /dev 
news 
fortune 





Figure 2: Executing Cut by sweeping the word while holding down the middle mouse button. The 
text being selected for execution is underlined. 


A typical shell window in a traditional window system permits text to be copied from the typescript 
and presented as input to the shell to achieve some sort of history function: the ability to re-execute a pre- 
vious command. Help instead tries to predict the future: to get to the screen commands and text that will 
be useful later. Every piece of text on the screen is a potential command or argument for a command. 
Many of the basic commands pull text to the screen from the file system with a minimum of fuss. For 
example, if Open is executed without an argument, it uses the file name containing the most recent selec- 
tion (the rule of defaults). Thus one may just point with the left button at a file name and then with the 
middle button at Open to edit a new file. Using all four of the rules above, if Open is applied to a null 
selection in a file name that does not begin with a slash (/), the directory name is extracted from the file 
name in the tag of the window and prepended to the selected file name. An elegant use of this is in the 
handling of directories. When a directory is Opened, help puts the its name, including a final slash, in 
the tag and just lists the contents in the body. (See Figure 1.) 


help/Boot 


/usr/rob/lib/profile Put! |Close! Get! /help/edit/stf Put! Close! Get! 
/usr/rob/src/help/help.c Close! Get! Ope. /usr/rob/src/help/help.d 
#include <u.h> Patdern fe 

include <libc.h> Text 

#include <libg.h> Cut Paste Snarf 

#include <libframe.h> Write New 

#include "dat.h" 

include "fns.h" 


int mouseslave; 
int kbdslave; 


/usr/rob/src/help/dat.h Close! Get! 
typedef struct Addr Addr; 
typedef struct Client Client; 
typedef struct Page Page; 
typedef struct Proc Proc; 
typedef struct String String; 
typedef struct Text Text; 





Figure 3: Opening files. After typing the full path name of help.c, the selection is automatically 
the null string at the end of the file name, so just click Open to open that file; the defaults grab the 
whole name. Next, after pointing into dat .h, Open will get /usr/rob/src/help/dat.h. 
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For example, by pointing at dat .h in the source file /usr/rob/src/help/help.c and executing 
Open, a new window is created containing the contents of /usr/rob/src/help/dat .h: two button 
clicks. (See Figure 3.) Making any non-null selection disables all such automatic actions: the resulting 
text is then exactly what is selected. 


That Open prepends the directory name gives each window a context: the directory in which the 
file resides. The various commands, built-in and external, that operate on files derive the directory in 
which to execute from the tag line of the window. Help has no explicit notion of current working direc- 
tory; each command operates in the directory appropriate to its operands. 


The Open command has a further nuance: if the file name is suffixed by a colon and an integer, for 
example help.c:27, the window will be positioned so the indicated line is visible and selected. This 
feature is reminiscent of Robert Henry’s error(1) program in Berkeley UNIX, although it is integrated 
more deeply and uniformly. Also, unlike error, help’ s syntax permits specifying general locations, 
although only line numbers will be used in this paper. 


It is possible to execute any external Plan 9 command. If a command is not a built-in like Open, it 
is assumed to be an executable file and the arguments are passed to the command to be executed. For 
example, if one selects with the middle button the text 


grep '*main’ /sys/src/cmd/help/*.c 


the traditional command will be executed. Again, some default rules come into play. If the tag line of the 
window containing the command has a file name and the command does not begin with a slash, the direc- 
tory of the file will be prepended to the command. If that command cannot be found, the command will 
be searched for in the conventional directory /bin. The standard input of the commands is connected to 
/dev/nu11; the standard and error outputs are directed to a special window, called Errors, that will 
be created automatically if needed. The Errors window is also the destination of any messages printed 
by the built-in commands. 


The interplay and consequences of these rules are easily seen by watching the system in action. 


An example 


In this example I will go through the process of fixing a bug reported to me in a mail message sent 
by a user. Please pardon the informal first person for a while; it makes the telling easier. 


When help starts it loads a set of ‘tools’, a term borrowed from Oberon, into the right hand 
column of its initially two-column screen. These are files with names like /help/edit/st¢f (the stuff 
that the help editor provides), /help/mail/stf, and so on. Each is a plain text file that lists the 
names of the commands available as parts of the tool, collected in the appropriate directory. A help 
window on such a file behaves much like a menu, but is really just a window on a plain file. The useful 
properties stem from the interpretation of the file applied by the rules of help; they are not inherent in 
the file. 
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help/Boot 


/help/edit/stf Close! Get! 
Open 

Pattern ’? 

Text a8 

cut Paste Snarf 

Write New 

/help/cbr/stf Close! Get! 


Open mk src decl uses #.c 


/help/db/stf Close! Get! 


Edel dk BA that 1 
c regs broke 


ps 
stack stack nextkstack 


/help/mail/st£ Close! Get! 
headers messages delete reread send 


K 





Figure 4: The screen after booting. 


To read my mail, I first execute headers in the mail tool, that is, I click the middle mouse button on the 
word headers in the window containing the file /help/mail/stf. This executes the program 
/help/mail/headers by prefixing the directory name of the file /help/mail/stf, collected 
from the tag, to the executed word, headers. This simple mechanism makes it easy to manage a collec- 
tion of programs in a directory. 


headers help/Boot 
[| 


/help/edit/stf Close! Get! 

Open 

Pattern ’? 

Text Ee 

cut Paste Snarf 

Write New 

/help/cbr/stf£ Close! Get! 
[J Open mk sre decl uses *.c 

/help/db/stf£ Close! Get! 


c regs broke 


ps 
stack stack nextkstack 
/help/mail/st£ Close! Get! 


seeders messages delete reread send 


/mail/box/rob/mbox /bin/help/mail/ 
1 chkGalias.com Tue Apr 16 19:30 EDT 

2 sean Tue Apr 16 19:26 EDT 

3 attunix!rrg Tue Apr 16 19:03 EDT 1991 


4 knight®MRCO. CARLETON. CA@mitvma.mit.ed 
u Tue Apr 16 19:01 EDT 

5 deutsch®PARCPLACE.COMGmitvma.mit.edu 
Tue Apr 16 18:54 EDT 

6 howard Tue Apr 16 15:02 EDT 

7 deutsch$PARCPLACE.COMGmitvma.mit.edu 
Tue Apr 16 12:52 EDT 





Figure 5: After executing mail/headers. 


Headers creates a new window containing the headers of my mail messages, and labels it 
/mail/box/rob/mbox. I know Sean has sent me mail, so I point at the header of his mail (just 
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pointing with the left button anywhere in the header line will do) and click on messages. 


headers help/Boot 


From sean /help/edit/stf Close! Get! 
From sean Tue Apr 16 19:26:14 EDT 1991 Open 
i tried your new help and got this: Pattern ’? 
help 176153: user TLB miss (load or fetch) badvaddr=0x0 Text ’ 
help 176153: status=OxfbOc pc=0xi8df4 sp=0x3f4e8 cut Paste 
Write New 


| /help/cbr/stf Close! Get! 

Open mk src decl uses *.c 

/help/db/stf Close! Get! 

ps pe regs broke 

stack stack nextkstack 
/help/mail/st£ Close! Get! 
headers messages delete reread send 


/mail/box/rob/mbox /bin/help/mail/ 


chkGalias.com Tue Apr 16 19:30 EDT 
sean Tue Apr 16 19:26 EDT 
attunix!rrg Tue Apr 16 19:03 EDT 1991 


knight&HRCO. CARLETON. CA@mitvma.mit.ed 
Tue Apr 16 19:01 EDT 
deutsch®PARCPLACE.COM@mitvma.mit.edu 
Tue Apr 16 18:54 EDT 
6 howard Tue Apr 16 15:02 EDT 
7 deutsch®PARCPLACE.COM@mitvma.mit.edu 
Tue Apr 16 12:52 EDT 





Figure 6: After applying messages to the header line of Sean’s mail. 


A new version of help has crashed and a broken process lies about waiting to be examined. (This is a 
property of Plan 9, not of help.) I point at the process number (I certainly shouldn’t have to type it) and 
execute stack in the debugger tool, /help/db/st£f. This pops up a window containing the traceback 
as reported by adb under the auspices of /help/db/stack. 


headers help/Boot 


From sean /help/edit/stf Close! Get! 
From sean Tue Apr 16 19:26:14 EDT 1991 Open 

i tried your new help and got this: Pattern ’? 

help 176153: user TLB miss (load or fetch) badvaddr=0x0 Text a3 

help 1761/53: status=Oxfb0c pc=0xi8df4 sp=0x3f4e8 cut Paste 


- New 
/usr/rob/src/help/ 176153 stack Close!| 
last satya TLB miss (load or fetch) /help/cbr/stf Close! Get! 
/sys/src/libc/mips/strchr.s:34 strchr+#68? MOVW O(R3),RS Open mk src decl uses *.c 
strchr(c=#3c, s=#0) called from strlen+#ic /sys/src/libc/port /help/db/stf£ Close! Get! 
/strlen.c:7 c regs broke 
strlen(s=#0) called from textinsert+#30 text.c:32 stack nextkstack 
textinsert(sel=#1, t=#40e60, s=#0, qO=#d, full=#1) called fro 
m errs¢#e8 ag /help/mail/stf Close! Get! 
n = #3d7?cc Readers messages delete reread send 
errs(s=#0) called from Xdie2+#14 exec.c:252 pastEes MSTA ONS, Ca lateererens. ake 
p = #40d88 
Xdie2() called from lookup+ic4 exec.c:101 


HooWuE areas oer called from execute+#50 exec.c:207 


n = #icSb£ 
execute(t=#3ebbc, p0=#2, pi=#2) called from control+#430 ctrl 
63331 


/mail/box/rob/mbox /bin/help/mail/ 
1 chk@alias.com Tue Apr 16 19:30 EDT 

2 sean Tue Apr 16 19:26 EDT 

3 attunix!rrg Tue Apr 16 19:03 EDT 1991 


control() called from control ctrl.c:320 


4 knight®MRCO. CARLETON. CAG@mitvma.mit.ed 
u Tue Apr 16 19:01 EDT 

5 deutsch®PARCPLACE.COM@mitvma.mit.edu 

Tue Apr 16 18:54 EDT 

6 howard Tue Apr 16 15:02 EDT 

7 deutsch®PARCPLACE.COM@mitvma.mit.edu 

Tue Apr 16 12:52 EDT 





Figure 7: After applying db/ stack to the broken process. 


Notice that this new window has many file names in it. These are extracted from the symbol table of the 
broken program. I can look at the line (of assembly language) that died by pointing at the entry 
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/sys/src/libc/mips/strchr.s:34 and executing Open, but I’m sure the problem lies further 
up the call stack. The deepest routine in help is text insert, which calls strlen on line 32 of the 
file text .c. I point at the identifying text in the stack window and execute Open to see the source. 


headers help/Boot 


From sean /help/edit/st£ Close! Get! 
From sean Tue Apr 16 19:26:14 EDT 1991 Open 

i tried your new help and got this: Palern °° 

help 176153: user TLB miss (load or fetch) badvaddr=0x0 Text . 

help 176153: status=Oxfb0c pc=0xi8d£4 sp=0x3f4e8 Cut Paste Snarf 


i /usr/rob/src/help/ 176153 stack Close! wette _ Nav 


last ee TLB miss (load or fetch) fhelp/chr/stf Close! Get! 
/sys/src/libc/mips/strchr.s:34 strchr+#68: MOVW 0(R3), RS Open mk src decl uses #.c 
ue s=#0) called from strlen+#ic /sys/src/libc/port /help/db/stf£ Close! Get! 
strlen(s=#0) called from textinsert+#30 tlext.c:32 ease letack eae eee 
textinsert(sel=#1, t=#40e60, s=#0, q0=#0, full=#1) called fro 
m errs+#e8 errs.c:34 /help/mail/st£ Close! Get! 


n = #3d7cc headers messages delete reread send 
errs(s=#0) called from Xdie2+#14 exec.c:252 | 

p = #40d88 
Xdie2() called from lookpu+#c4 exec.c:101 


/usr/rob/src/help/text.c Close! Get! /mail/box/rob/mbox /bin/help/mail/ 
if(sel) 1 chk@alias.com Tue Apr 16 19:30 EDT 
newsel(t); 2 sean Tue Apr 16 19:26 EDT 
3 attunix!rrg Tue Apr 16 19:03 EDT 1991 
strinsert(t, s, n, qQ0); 
pO = q0-t->org; 4 knight®MRCO. CARLETON. CAGmitmva.mit.ed 
if(po < 0) u Tue Apr 16 19:01 EDT 
t->org += n; 5 deutsch¥PARCPLACE.COM@mitvma.mit.edu 
else if(p0 <= t->nchars) Tue Apr 16 18:54 EDT 
frinsert(t, &s, pO); 6 howard Tue Apr 16 15:02 EDT 
t->q0 = q0; 7? deutsch®PARCPLACE .COMGmitvma.mit.edu 
if(!full) Tue Apr 16 12:52 EDT 





Figure 8: After Opening text .c at line 32. 


The problem is coming to light: s, the argument to strlen, is zero, and was passed as an argument to 
textinsert by the routine errs, which apparently also got it as an argument from Xdie2. I close 
the window on text .c by hitting Close! in the tag of the window. By convention, commands ending 
in an exclamation mark take no arguments; they are window operations that apply to the window in which 
they are executed. Next I examine the source of the suspiciously named Xdie2 by pointing at the stack 
trace and Opening again. (See Figure 9.) 

Now the problem gets harder. The argument passed to errs is a variable, n, that appears to be 
global. Who set it to zero? I can look at all the uses of the variable in the program by pointing at the 
variable in the source text and executing uses *.c by sweeping both ‘words’ with the middle button in 
the C browser tool, /help/cbr/stf. Uses creates a new window with all references to the variable n 
in the files /usr/rob/src/help/* .c indicated by file name and line number. The implementation 
of the C browser is described below; in a nutshell, it parses the C source to interpret the symbols dynami- 
cally. Compare this to running 


grep n /usr/rob/src/help/*.c 
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headers help/Boot 


From sean 

From sean Tue Apr 16 19:26:14 EDT 1991 

i tried your new help and got this: 

help 176153: user TLB miss (load or fetch) badvaddr=0x0 
help 1761/53: status=OxfbOc pc=0x18df£4 sp=0x3f4e8 


/usr/rob/src/help/ 176153 stack Close! 


textinsert(sel=#1, t=#40e60, s=#0, qO=td, full=#1) called fro 
m errs+#e8 errs.c:34 
n = #3d7cc 
errs(s=#0) called from Xdie2+#14 exec.|c:252 
p = #40d88 
Xdie2() called from lookup+#c4 exec.c:101 
aeakep se called from execute+#50 exec.c:207 


n= #icSbf 


execute(t=#3ebbc, pO=#2, pi=#2) called from control¢#430 ctrl 
+€:331 


/usr/rob/src/help/exec.c 
void 
senate argc, char *argv[], Page *page, Text *#curt) 


; errs((uchar¢)n); 


/* 
* Exact match 
+/ 
Page* 
findopeni(Page *p, char #name) 


Close! Get! 


Figure 9: After Opening exec.c at line 252. 


headers help/Boot 


From sean 

From sean Tue Apr 16 19:26:14 EDT 1991 

i tried your new help and got this: 

help 176153: user TLB miss (load or fetch) badvaddr=0x0 
help 1761/53: status=OxfbOc pc=0x18df4 sp=0x3f4e8 


" /usr/rob/src/help/ 176153 stack Close! 


textinsert(sel=#1, t=#40e60, s=#0, qO="d, full=#1) called fro 
m errs+#e8 errs.c:34 
n = #3d7cc 


/usr/rob/src/help/exec.c 


void 
Xdie2(int argc, char *argv[], Page *page, Text #curt) 


Close! Get! 


j errs((uchar*)); 


/* 
* Exact match 
*/ 
Page* 
findopeni(Page *p, char *name) 
i 


return p; 


Figure 10: After finding all uses of n. 








/help/edit/stf Close! Get! 
Ope 

Pattérn ’? 

Text +e 

Cut Paste 

Write New 


/help/cbr/stf Close! Get! 
Open mk src decl uses *.c 
/help/db/stf£ Close! Get! 


ps c regs broke 
stack stack nextkstack 


/help/mail/stf Close! Get! 


headers messages delete reread send 


/mail/box/rob/mbox /bin/help/mail/ 


chk@alias.com Tue Apr 16 19:30 EDT 


1 
2 sean Tue Apr 16 19:26 EDT 

3 attunix!rrg Tue Apr 16 19:03 EDT 1991 
4 

u 


knight®MRCO. CARLETON. CA@mitvma.mit.ed 
Tue Apr 16 19:01 EDT 
5 deutsch®PARCPLACE. COM@mitvma.mit.edu 
Tue Apr 16 18:54 EDT 
6 howard Tue Apr 16 15:02 EDT 
7 deutsch®PARCPLACE.COMG@mitvma.mit.edu 
Tue Apr 16 12:52 EDT 


/help/edit/stf Close! Get! 
Open 

Pattern ’? 

Text aig 

Cut Paste 

Write New 


/help/cbr/stf Close! Get! 


Open mk src decl uses #6 
/help/db/stf£ Close! Get! 


ps c regs broke 
stack stack nextkstack 


/help/mail/st£ Close! Get! 


headers messages delete reread send 


/usr/rob/src/help/j Close! 


./dat.h:136 
exec.c:213 

exec.c:252 

peers 


The first use is clearly the declaration in the header file. It looks like help.c:35 should be an initiali- 
zation. I Open help.c to that line and see that the variable is indeed initialized. (See Figure 11; a few 
lines off the top of the window is the opening declaration of main ().) Some other use of n must have 
cleared it. Line 252 of exec .c is the call; I know that’s a read, not a write, of the variable. So I point to 
exec.c:213 and execute Open. 
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headers help/Boot 


From sean /help/edit/st£ Close! Get! 


From sean Tue Apr 16 19:26:14 EDT 1991 Open 

i tried your new help and got this: PaWern *? 

help 176153: user TLB miss (load or fetch) badvaddr=0x0 Text 

help 1761|53: status=Oxfb0c pc=0x18df4 sp=0x3f4e8 cut Paste Snarf 


~ Jusr/rob/src/help/ 176153 stack Close }| QO 


textinsert(sel=#1, t=#40e60, s=#0, q0=#d, full=1) called fro|Ml| /help/cbr/stf Close! Get! 
m errs+¢#e8 errs.c:34 Open mk sre decl uses #.c 


n = 4#3d?cc /help/db/stf Close! Get! 
/usr/rob/src/help/exec.c Close! Get! regs broke 


c 
void stack nextkstack 
eee argc, char *argv[], Page *page, Text *curt) /help/mail/stf Close! Get! 


SR oT a ee EET] {aa messages: Uolete/Eerest'send 


3 
/usr/rob/src/help/A Close! 
/usr/rob/src/help/help.c Close! Get! -/dat.h:136 
Dir d; eNec.c:213 
Rectangle r; exec.c:252 


help.c:35 
{nS Val test.stringys 


if(access("/mnt/help/new", 0) == 0){ 
fprint(2, "help: already running\n"); 

; exits("running"); 

fn = 0; 

ARGBEGIN{ 

case ’f?: 





Figure 11: The writing of n on line exec.c:213. 


Here is the jackpot of this contrived example. Sometime before Xdie2 was executed, Xdiel cleared n. 
I use Cut to remove the offending line, write the file back out (the word Put! appears in the tag of a 
modified window) and then execute mk in /help/cbr to compile the program. I could now answer 
Sean’s mail to tell him that the bug, such as it was, is fixed. I’ll stop now, though, because to answer his 
mail I’d have to type something. Through this entire demo I haven’t yet touched the keyboard. 


/help/edit/stf Close! Get! 
From sean Tue Apr 16 19:26:14 EDT 1991 Open 
i tried your new help and got this: Pattern ’? 
help 176153: user TLB miss (load or fetch) badvaddr=0x0 Text ’ 
help 1761|53: status=Oxfb0c pc=0x18df£4 sp=0x3f4e8 cut Paste Snarf 
176153 stack Close! Wests. _ Use 


textinsert(sel=#1, t=#40e60, s=#0, qO=#d, full=#1) called fro|ll /help/cbr/stf Close! Get! 
m errs¢#e8 errs.c:34 Open mk src decl uses #.c 


n = #3d7cc /help/abystf Close! Get! 


Close! Get! ps c regs broke 
void stack stack nextkstack 


Xdiei(int argc, char *argv[], Page *page, Text *curt) /help/mail/st£ Close! Get! 
headers messages delete reread send 


/usr/rob/src/help/ Close! 


-/dat.h:136 
ve -w exec.c eNec.c:213 
vl help.v clik.v ctrl.v dat.v errs.v exec.v file.v paue-* pic exec.c:252 


k.v proc.v scrl.v text.v util.v xtrn.v /mips/lib/1li 


frame.a - help.c:35 
(3 -lregexp -ldmalloc 





Figure 12: After the program is compiled. 


This demonstration illustrates several things besides the general flavor of help. It is easy to work 
with files and commands in multiple directories. The rules by which help constructs file names from 
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context and, transitively, by which the utilities derive the context in which they execute simplify the 
management of programs and other systems constructed from scattered components. Also, the few com- 
mon rules about text and file names allow a variety of applications to interact through a single user inter- 
face. For example, none of the tool programs has any code to interact directly with the keyboard or 
mouse. Instead help passes to an application the file and character offset of the mouse position. Using 
the interface described in the next section, the application can then examine the text in the window to see 
what the user is pointing at. These operations are easily encapsulated in simple shell scripts, an example 
of which is given in the next section. 


The interface seen by programs 


As in 8%, the Plan 9 window system [Pike91], help provides its client processes access to its 
structure by presenting a file service, although help’ s file structure is very different. Each help win- 
dow is represented by a set of files stored in numbered directories. The number is a unique identifier, 
similar to UNIX process id’s. Each directory contains files such as tag and body, which may be read to 
recover the contents of the corresponding subwindow, and ct1, to which may be written messages to 
effect changes such as insertion and deletion of text in contents of the window. The help directory is 
conventionally mounted at /mnt /help, so to copy the text in the body of window number 7 to a file, 
one may execute 


cp /mnt/help/7/body file 
To search for a text pattern, 
grep pattern /mnt/help/7/body 


An ASCII file /mnt /help/index may be examined to connect tag file names to window numbers. 
Each line of this file is a window number, a tab, and the first line of the tag. 


To create a new window, a process just opens /mnt /help/new/ct1, which places the new win- 
dow automatically on the screen near the current selected text, and may then read from that file the name 
of the window created, e.g. /mnt/help/8. The position and size of the new window is, as usual, 
chosen by help. 


Another example 


The directory /help/cbr contains the C browser we used above. One of the programs there is 
called dec; it finds the declaration of the variable marked by the selected text. Thus one points at a 
variable with the left button and then executes dec1 in the window for the file /help/cbr/stf. 
Help executes /help/cbr/dec1 using the context rules for the executed text and passes it the context 
(window number and location) of the selected text through an environment variable, he lpsel. 


Decl isa shell (rc) script. Here is the complete program: 


eval ‘{help/parse -c} 
x=‘{cat /mnt/help/new/ctl} 
{ 

echo a 

echo Sdir/’ Close!’ 
} | help/buf > /mnt/help/$x/ctl 
{ 

cpp $cppflags $file | 

help/rcc -w -g -i$id -n$line | sed lq 

} > /mnt/help/$x/bodyapp 


The first line runs a small program, he1lp/parse, that examines $helpse1 and establishes another set 
of environment variables, file, id, and Line, describing what the user is pointing at. The next creates 
a new window and sets x to its number. The first block writes the directory name to the tag line; the 
second runs the C preprocessor on the original source file (it should arguably be run on, say, 
/mnt /help/8/body) and passes the resulting text to a special version of the compiler. This compiler 
has no code generator; it parses the program and manages the symbol table, and when it sees the 
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declaration for the indicated identifier on the appropriate line of the file, it prints the file coordinates of 
that declaration. This appears on standard output, which is appended to the new window by writing to 
/mnt/help/$x/bodyapp. The user can then point at the output to direct Open to display the 
appropriate line in the source. (A future change to he1p will be to close this loop so the Open operation 
also happens automatically.) Thus with only three button clicks one may fetch to the screen the declara- 
tion, from whatever file in which it resides, the declaration of a variable, function, type, or any other C 
object. 


A couple of observations about this example. First, help provided all the user interface. To turna 
compiler into a browser involved spending a few hours stripping the code generator from the compiler 
and then writing a half dozen brief shell scripts to connect it up to the user interface for different browsing 
functions. Given another language, we would need only to modify the compiler to achieve the same 
result. We would not need to write any user interface software. Second, the resulting application is not a 
monolith. It is instead a small suite of tiny shell scripts that may be tuned or toyed with for other 
purposes or experiments. 


Other applications are similarly designed. For example, the debugger interface, /help/db, is a 
directory of ten or so brief shell scripts, about a dozen lines each, that connect adb to help. Adb has a 
notoriously cryptic input language; the commands in /help/db package the most important functions 
of adb as easy-to-use operations that connect to the rest of the system while hiding the rebarbative syn- 
tax. People unfamiliar with adb can easily use help’ s interface to it to examine broken processes. Of 
course, this is hardly a full-featured debugger, but it was written in about an hour and illustrates the prin- 
ciple. It is a prototype, and help is an easy-to-program environment in which to build such test pro- 
grams. A more sophisticated debugger could be assembled in a similar way, perhaps by leaving a debug- 
ging process resident in the background and having the help commands send it requests. 


Discussion 


Help is a research prototype that explores some ideas in user interface design. As an experiment it 
has been successful. When someone first begins to use help, the profusion of windows and the dif- 
ferent ground rules for the user interface are disorienting. After a couple of hours, though, the system 
seems seductive, even natural. To return at that point to a more traditional environment is to see how 
much smoother help really is. Unfortunately, it is sometimes necessary to leave help because of its 
limitations. 

The time has probably come to rewrite help with an eye to robustness and such mundane but 
important features as undo, multiple windows per file, the ability to handle large files gracefully, support 
for traditional shell windows, and syntax for shell-like functionality such as I/O redirection. Also, of 
course, the restriction to textual applications should be eliminated. Help has a couple of other major 
weaknesses. The first is that the heuristics for screen layout are not good enough. In the major example 
above, I rearranged the windows at many of the steps to keep things organized sensibly. On the other 
hand, the heuristics have not been worked on or even thought about much; there are probably a few sim- 
ple ideas that could improve them dramatically. 


The other weakness is that he1p does not exploit the Plan 9 environment as well as it could. The 
most obvious example is that the applications run on the same machine as help itself. This is probably 
easy to fix: help could run on the terminal and make an invisible call to the CPU server, sending 
requests to run applications to the remote shell-like process. This is similar to how nmake [Fow190] runs 
its subprocesses, so the idea should be workable. 


If imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, the designers of Oberon’s user interface will (I hope) be 
honored by help. But Oberon has some aspects that made it difficult to adapt the user interface directly 
to UNIX-like systems such as Plan 9. The most important is that Oberon is a monolithic system con- 
structed in and around a module-based language. An Oberon tool, for instance, is essentially just a listing 
of the entry points of a module. In retrospect, the mapping of this idea into commands in a UNIX direc- 
tory may seem obvious, but it took a while to discover. Once it was found, the idea to use the directory 
name associated with a file or window as a context, analogous to the Oberon module, was a real 
jumping-off point. Help only begins to explore its ramifications. 
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Another of Oberon’s difficulties is that it is a single-process system. When an application is run- 
ning, all other activity — even mouse tracking — stops. It turned out to be easy to adapt the user inter- 
face to a multi-process system. Help may even be superior in this regard to traditional shells and win- 
dow systems since it makes a clean separation between the text that executes a command and the result of 
this command. When windows are cheap and easy to use why not just create a window for every pro- 
cess? Also, help’ structure as a Plan 9 file server makes the implementation of this sort of multiplex- 
ing straightforward. 


One of the directions I would like to explore is that of compilation control. Running make in the 
appropriate directory is too pedestrian for an environment like this. Also, for complicated trees of source 
directories, the makefiles would need to be modified so the file names would couple well with 
help’s way of working. Make and help don’t function in similar ways. Make works by being told 
what target to build and looking at which files have been changed that are components of the target. 
What’s needed for help is almost the opposite: a tool that, perhaps by examining the index file, sees 
what source files have been modified and builds the targets that depend on them. Such a program may be 
a simple variation of make — the information in the makefile would be the same — or it may be a 
whole new tool. Either way, it should be possible to tighten the binding between the compilation process 
and the editing of the source code; deciding what work to do by noticing file modification times is 
inelegant. 


Help is similar to a hypertext system, but the connections between the components are not in the 
data — the contents of the windows — but rather in the way the system itself interprets the data. Help 
doesn’t have the static quality of a hypertext system; when a new application is installed in help it com- 
bines multiplicatively with the other applications rather than additively. 


The most important feature of he1p is that it provides a comfortable, easy-to-program user inter- 
face that all applications may share. It greatly simplifies the job of providing an interactive ‘front end’ for 
a new application. The ability to write such applications in the shell is a welcome change from the pro- 
gramming required for most window systems. Help is not a panacea, of course, but it does a good 
enough job to serve as a prototyping system that provides the user interface, freeing the programmer to 
concentrate on the job at hand, the construction of new software tools. 
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The Plan 9 system, including the window system and perhaps the help program, is being 
made available to universities on an as-is basis in source form. If you are interested, please 
contact: 


Rob Pike 

Bell Labs 2C524 
Murray Hill NJ 07974 
rob@research.att.com 


Rob Pike is a Member of Technical Staff at AT&T Bell Laboratories in Murray Hill, New 
Jersey, where he has been since 1980, the same year he won the Olympic silver medal in 
Archery. In 1981 he wrote the first bitmap window system for UNIX systems, and has 
since written nine more. With Bart Locanthi he designed the Blit terminal: with Brian Ker- 
nighan he wrote The Unix Programming Environment. A shuttle mission nearly launched a 
gamma-ray telescope he designed. He is a Canadian citizen and has never written a program 
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Abstract 


A gesture-based interface is one in which the user specifies commands by simple drawings, 
typically made with a mouse or stylus. A single intuitive gesture can simultaneously specify 
objects, an operation, and additional parameters, making gestures more powerful than the “clicks” 
and “drags” of traditional direct-manipulation interfaces. However, a problem with most gesture- 
based systems is that an entire gesture must be entered and the interaction completed before the 
system responds. Such a system makes it awkward to use gestures for operations that require 
continuous feedback. 


GRANDMA, atool for building gesture-based applications, overcomes this shortcoming through 
two methods of integrating gesturing and direct manipulation. First, GRANDMA allows views that 
respond to gesture and views that respond to clicks and drags (e.g. widgets) to coexist in the same 
interface. More interestingly, GRANDMA supports a new two-phase interaction technique, in which 
a gesture collection phase is immediately followed by a manipulation phase. In its simplest form, 
the phase transition is indicated by keeping the mouse still while continuing to hold the button down. 
Alternatively, the phase transition can occur once enough of the gesture has been seen to recognize 
it unambiguously. The latter method, called eager recognition, results in a smooth and natural 
interaction. In addition to describing how GRANDMA supports the integration of gesture and direct 
manipulation, this paper presents an algorithm for creating eager recognizers from example gestures. 


1. Introduction 


Gestures are hand-drawn strokes that are used to command computers. The canonical example is a 
proofreader’s mark used for editing text [2, 4] shown in figure 1. 


Gesture-based systems are similar to handwriting systems [26], in that both rely on pattern 
recognition for interpreting drawn symbols. Unlike a handwritten character, a single gesture indicates 
an operation, its operands, and additional parameters. For example, the gesture in figure 1 might 
be translated “move these characters to this location,” with the referents clearly indicated by the 
gesture. 


Generally, the end of the gesture must be indicated before the gesture is classified and command 
execution commences. In almost every gesture-based system to date, the gesture ends when the user 
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Ideally, we want a one-to-one mapping between 


sf User interfaces should be 






concepts and gesture 
designed with a clear objective~e{ the mental model 
that we are trying to establish. Y Phrasing can 


reinforce the chunks or structures of the model. 


Figure 1: A move text gesture (from Figure 2: Moving objects in GEdit (from 
Buxton [2]) Kurtenbach and Buxton [14]) 


relaxes physically, e.g. by releasing the mouse button or lifting the stylus from the tablet. (Examples 
include IBM’s Paper-Like Interface [11,21], Coleman’s proofreader’s marks [4], MCC’s HITS [10], 
and Buxton’s char-rec note input tool [3].) The physical tension and relaxation of making a gesture 
correlates pleasantly with the mental tension and relaxation involved in performing a primitive task 
in the application [2]. However, since command execution begins only after the interaction ends, 
there is no opportunity for semantic feedback from the application during the interaction. 


Referring to the move text gesture, Kurtenbach and Buxton [14] claim that application feedback 
is unnecessary during the interaction. They do admit that in the case of a drawing editor (figure 2) 
the lack of feedback hampers precise positioning. In the text case, they are probably correct that 
actually moving the text during the interaction is undesirable. What is desirable, I claim, is feedback 
in the form of a text cursor, dragged by the mouse but snapping [1] to legal destinations for the text. 
Such a cursor confirms that the gesture was indeed recognized correctly, and allows the user to be 
sure of the text’s destination before committing to the operation by releasing the mouse button. 


Direct manipulation [25] is an accepted paradigm for providing application feedback during 
mouse interactions. The goal of the present work is to combine gesturing with direct manipulation. 
One way this might be done is via modes: after a gesture is recognized, the following mouse interac- 
tion is interpreted as a manipulation rather than another gesture. A better way! is to interpret mouse 
interactions as gestures when they begin on certain objects, and otherwise as direct manipulation. 
This is done in GEdit [14]: a mouse press on a shape causes it to be dragged, while a mouse press 
over the background window is interpreted as gesture. An alternative would be to use one mouse 
button for gesturing and another for direct manipulation. While these techniques work, they may 
result in a primitive application task in the user’s mental model (“create a rectangle of a given size 
and position’) being serialized into multiple interactions (“create a rectangle” then ‘“‘manipulate its 
size”, then “manipulate its position”). This serialization undoes the correlation between physical 
and mental tension. 


This paper advocates integrating gesture and direct manipulation in a single, two-phase interac- 
tion. The intent is to retain the intuitiveness of each interaction style, while combining their power. 


1Modes, the “global variable” of user interfaces, are generally frowned upon. 
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The first phase of the interaction is collection, during which the points of the gesture are collected. 
Then the end of the gesture is indicated, the gesture classified, and the manipulation phase is entered. 
The classification of the gesture determines the operation to be performed. The operand and some 
parameters may also be determined at classification time. During the manipulation phase, additional 
parameters may be determined interactively, in the presence of application feedback. 


GRANDMA (Gesture Recognizers Automated in a Novel Direct Manipulation Architecture) 
is a system I built for creating gesture-based applications [22, 23]. Written in Objective-C [5], 
GRANDMA runs on a DEC MicroVax II under MACH [27] and X10 [24]. In GRANDMA, the 
time of the transition from collection to manipulation is determined in one of three ways: 


1. when the mouse button is released (in which case the manipulation phase is omitted), 
2. by a timeout indicating that the user has not moved the mouse for 200 milliseconds, or 


3. when enough of the gesture has been seen to unambiguously classify it. 


The last alternative, termed eager recognition, results in smooth and graceful interactions. Citing my 
dissertation, Henry et. al. [9] describes hand-coded eager recognizers for a particular application. 


The present work focuses on trainable recognition, in which gesture recognizers, both eager and 
not, are built from example gestures. The discussion begins with GDP, a gesture-based drawing 
program which combines gesture and direct manipulation. The next section describes an algorithm 
for constructing eager recognizers from training examples. Performance measurements of the 
algorithm are covered in the following section. A concluding section summarizes the work and 
presents some future directions. 


2. GDP: A gesture-based drawing program 


GDP is a gesture-based drawing program based on (the non-gesture-based program) DP [7]. 
GDP is capable of producing drawings made with lines, rectangles, ellipses, and text. This section 
sketches GDP’s operation from the user’s perspective. 


Figure 3 shows the effect of a sequence of GDP gestures. (Eager recognition has been turned 
off, so full gestures are shown.) The user presses the mouse button and enters the rectangle gesture 
and then stops, holding the button down. The gesture is recognized, and a rectangle is created 
with one endpoint at the start of the gesture, another endpoint at the current mouse location. The 
latter endpoint can then be dragged by the mouse: this enables the rectangle’s size to be determined 
interactively. 


The line and ellipse gestures work similarly. The group gesture generates a composite object 
out of the enclosed objects; additional objects may be added to the group by touching them during 
the manipulation phase. The copy gesture replicates an object, allowing it to be positioned during 
manipulation. The move gesture, not shown, works analogously. The initial point of the rotate- 
scale gesture determines the center of rotation; the final point (i.e. the mouse position when the 
gesture is recognized) determines a point (not necessarily on the object) that will be dragged around 
to interactively manipulate the object’s size and orientation. The delete gesture deletes the object 
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Gesture: Rectangle Ellipse Line Group Copy Rotate-scale Delete 


Object 
Determined at Corner 1 Center Endpt 1 ane ee Object ina of pr eel t 
recognition objects to copy “rotation So SEREre 
time: to group 
Drag point 
pity ink acd Corner 2 Size Endpt 2. Touch Location Size Touch 
mantenlabtons Eccentricity other of copy additional 
objects Orientation objects 
to add to delete 


Figure 3: Some GDP gestures and parameters (adapted from [22]) 

Gestures are shown with dotted lines. The effect of each gesture is shown in the 
panel to its right. Under each panel are listed those parameters that are determined at 
the time the gesture is recognized, and those that may be manipulated in the presence 
of application feedback. 


at the gesture start. During the manipulation phase, any additional objects touched by the mouse 
cursor are also deleted. 


In a modified version of GDP, the initial angle of the rectangle gesture determines the orientation 
of the rectangle (with respect to the horizontal). For this to work, the rectangle gesture was trained 
in multiple orientations. In the version shown here, only the “L” orientation was used in training. 
Also in the modified version, the length of the line gesture determines the thickness of the line. 
To keep things simple, the modified version was not used either to generate the figure or in the 
remainder of this paper. It is mentioned here to illustrate how gestural attributes may be mapped to 
application parameters. 


Not shown is an edit gesture (which looks like ‘‘”’). This gesture brings up control points on an 
object. The control points do not themselves respond to gesture, but can be dragged around directly 
(scaling the object accordingly). This illustrates that systems built with GRANDMA can combine 
gesture and direct manipulation in the same interface. 


Note that each gesture used in GDP is a single stroke. This is a limitation of GRANDMA’s 
gesture recognition algorithm. Supporting only single stroke gestures reinforces the correlation 
between physical and mental tension, allows the use of short timeouts, and simplifies both non-eager 
gesture recognition and eager recognition. The major drawback is that many common marks (e.g. 
“xX” and “—>”) cannot be used as gestures by GRANDMA. A number of techniques exist for 
adapting single-stroke recognizers to multiple stroke recognition [8, 15], so perhaps GRANDMA’s 
recognizer will extended this way in the future. 
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3. Support for gesture and direct manipulation in GRANDMA 


The following summary of GRANDMA’s architecture is intended to be sufficient for explaining how 
gesture and direct manipulation are integrated. Much detail has been glossed over; the interested 
reader is referred to [23] for the full story. 


GRANDMA is a Model/View/Controller-like system [13]. In GRANDMA, models are applica- 
tion objects, views are objects responsible for displaying models, and event handlers deal with input 
directed at views. GRANDMA generalizes MVC by allowing a list of event handlers (rather than a 
single controller) to be associated with a view. Event handlers may be associated with view classes 
as well, and are inherited. Associating a handler with an entire class greatly improves efficiency, as 
a single handler is automatically shared by many objects. 


3.1. Gesture and direct-manipulation in the same interface 


Each class of event handler implements a particular kind of interaction technique. For example, the 
drag handler handles drag interactions, enabling entire objects (or parts of objects) to be dragged by 
the mouse. A gesture handler contains a classifier for a set of gestures, and handles both the collection 
and manipulation phases of the two-phase interaction. Thus, it is straightforward in GRANDMA to 
have some views respond to gesture while other respond to direct manipulation: simply associate 
gesture handlers with the former’s class and drag handlers (or other direct-manipulation style 
handlers) with the latter’s. Similarly, views of different classes may respond to different sets of 
gestures by associating each view class with a different gesture handler. 


A single view (or view class) may respond to both gesture and direct manipulation (say, via 
different mouse buttons) by associating multiple handlers with the view. Each handler has a 
predicate that it uses to decide which events it will handle. It is simple to arrange for a handler 
to deal only with particular types of events (e.g. mouse down, mouse moved, mouse up) or only 
with events generated by a particular mouse button. The handlers associated with a particular view 
are queried in order whenever input is initiated at the view; any input ignored by one handler is 
propagated to the next. 


3.2. Gesture and direct-manipulation in a two-phase interaction 


As mentioned above, the gesture handler implements the two-phase interaction technique. Each 
instance of a gesture handler recognizes its own set of gestures, and can have its own semantics 
associated with each gesture. The handler is responsible for collecting and inking the gesture, 
determining when the phase transition occurs, classifying the gesture, and executing the gesture’s 
semantics. 


The gesture semantics consist of three expressions: recog, evaluated when the gesture is 
recognized (i.e. at the phase transition), manip, evaluated for each mouse point that arrives during 
the manipulation phase, and done, evaluated when the interaction ends (i.e. the mouse button is 
released). For example, the semantics of GDP’s rectangle gesture are: 
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Full gesture 


Figure 4: A full rectangle gesture and all its subgestures. 


recog = [[view createRect] 
setEndpoint:0 x:<startX> y:<startY>]; 
manip = [recog setEndpoint:1 x:<currentX> y:<currentyY>]; 


done = nil; 


The syntax is that of Objective-C messages. The expressions are evaluated by a simple Objective- 
C message interpreter built into GRANDMA. During evaluation, the values of many gestural 
attributes are lazily bound to variables in the environment, and are thus available for use as parameters 
in application routines. In the above example, view refers to the object at which the gesture is 
directed, in this case the window in which GDP runs. This view is sent to message createRect, 
which returns a newly created rectangle. The attributes <startX> and <startyY> refer to the 
initial point of the gesture; the newly created rectangle is sent a message making this point one corner 
of the rectangle. The rectangle is conveniently stored in the variable recog for use in the manip 
semantics. In response to each mouse point during the manipulation phase, the manip semantics 
makes the other corner of the rectangle <currentX>, <currentY>, thus implementing the 
interactive “rubberbanding” of the rectangle. The done expression is null in this case, as the 
processing was done by manip. There are many other attributes available to the semantics writer; 
see [22, 23] for details. 


This section described how, using GRANDMA, gestures and direct manipulation may be com- 
bined in an interface by associating different handlers with different views (or with the same view 
but having different predicates). The two-phase interaction technique, in which gesture and direct- 
manipulation are combined in a single interaction, is implemented by the gesture handler class. Each 
gesture handler knows how to collect gestures, classify them as elements of the gesture set expected 
by the handler, and execute the corresponding gesture semantics. 


4. Eager Recognition 


As has been seen, gestures may be combined with direct manipulation to create a powerful two- 
phase interaction technique. This section focuses on how the transition between the phases may be 
made without any explicit indication from the user. Thus far the paper has concentrated (1) on the 
description of the two-phase interaction technique, (2) on GRANDMA, a system which supports 
the technique, and (3) on the use of the technique in GDP, an example application. The treatment in 
this section is at a lower level: here we are concerned with the pattern recognition technology that 
is used to implement eager recognition, a particular flavor of the two-phase interaction technique. 
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4.1. Gestures, subgestures, and full gestures 


A gesture is defined as a sequence of points. Denote the number of points in a gesture g as |g|, 
and the particular points as gp = (Xp,Yp,tp), OS P< |g|. The triple (x,y, t) represents a two- 
dimensional mouse point (x, y) that arrived at time t. (The actual content of the points tums out to 
be largely irrelevant for the eager recognition algorithm presented below, and is only given here for 
concreteness.) 


The i" subgesture of g, denoted g[i], is defined as a gesture consisting of the first i points of g. 
Thus, gli], = gp and |g[i]| = i. The subgesture g[/] is simply a prefix of g, and is undefined when 
i > |g|. The term full gesture is used when it is necessary to distinguish the full gesture g from its 
proper subgestures g[i] for i < |g| (see figure 4). 


4.2. Statistical single-stroke gesture recognition 


We are given a set of C gesture classes, and a number of (full) example gestures of each class, 2 ée, 
0<c<C,0 <e < Eg, where E; is the number of training examples of class c. In GDP, C = 11 
(the classes are line, rectangle, ellipse, group, text, delete, edit, move, rotate-scale, copy, and 
dot) and typically we train with 15 examples of each class, ic. Ez = 15. 


The (non-eager) gesture recognition problem is stated as follows: given an input gesture g, 
determine the class c to which g belongs, i.e. the class whose training examples ge are most 
like g. (Some of the vagueness here can be eliminated by assuming each class c has a certain 
probability distribution over the space of gestures, that the training examples of each class were 
drawn according to that class’s distribution, and that the recognition problem is to choose the class 
c whose distribution, as revealed by its training examples, is the most likely to have produced g.) A 
classifier C is a function that attempts to map g to its class c: c = C(g). As C is trained on the full 
gestures g ge, it is referred to here as a full classifier. 


The field of pattern recognition in general [6], and on-line handwriting recognition in particular 
[26], offers many suggestions on how to compute C given training examples g¢-. Popular meth- 
ods include the Ledeen recognizer [18] and connectionist models (i.e. neural networks) [8, 10]. 
Curiously, many gesture researchers [3, 9, 12, 14, 17] choose to hand-code C for their particular 
application, rather than attempt to create it from training examples. Lipscomb [15] presents a 
method tailored to the demands of gesture recognition (rather than handwriting), as does the current 
author[22, 23]. 


My method of classifying single-stroke gestures, called statistical gesture recognition, works by 
representing a gesture g by a vector of (currently twelve) features f. Each feature has the property 
that it can be updated in constant time per mouse point, thus arbitrarily large gestures can be handled. 
Classification is done via linear discrimination: each class has a linear evaluation function (including 
a constant term) that is applied to the features, and the class with the maximum evaluation is chosen 
as the value of C(g). Training is also efficient, as there is a closed form expression (optimal given 
some normality assumptions on the distribution of the feature vectors of a class) for determining the 
evaluation functions from the training data. 


There are two more properties of the single-stroke classifier that are exploited by the eager 
recognition algorithm below. The first is the ability to handle differing costs of misclassification: 
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simply by adjusting the constant terms of the evaluation functions, it is possible to bias the classifier 
away from certain classes. This is useful when mistakenly choosing a certain class is a grave error, 
while mistakenly not choosing that class is a minor inconvenience. The other property used below 
is a side effect of computing a classifier. Theoretically, the computed classifier works by creating 
a distance metric (the Mahalanobis distance[6]), and the chosen class of a feature vector is simply 
the class whose mean is closest to the given feature vector under this metric. As will be seen, the 
distance metric is also used in the construction of eager recognizers. 


4.3. The Ambiguous/Unambiguous Classifier 


In order to implement eager recognition, a module is needed that can answer the question “has 
enough of the gesture being entered been seen so that it may be unambiguously classified?” If the 
gesture seen so far is considered to be a subgesture g[i] of some full gesture g that we have yet to 
see, we can ask the question this way: “are we reasonably sure that C(g[i]) = C(g)?” The goal is to 
design a function D (for “done”’) that answers this question: D(g[i]) = false if g[i] is ambiguous 
(i.e. there might be two full gestures of different classes both of which have g[i] as a subgesture), 
and D(g[i]) = true if g[i] is unambiguous (meaning all full gestures that might have g[i] as a 
subgesture are of the same class). 


Given D, eager recognition works as follows: Each time a new mouse point arrives it is appended 
to the gesture being collected, and D is applied to this gesture. As long as D retums false we 
iterate and collect the next point. Once D return true the collected gesture is passed to C whose 
result is return and the manipulation phase entered. 


The problem of eager recognition is thus to produce D from the given training examples. The 
insight here is to view this as a classification problem: classify a given subgesture as an ambiguous 
or unambiguous gesture prefix. The recognition techniques developed for single-path recognition 
(and discussed in the previous section) are used to build the ambiguous/unambiguous classifier 
(AUC). D retums true if and only if the AUC classifies the subgesture as unambiguous. 


4.4, Complete and incomplete subgestures 


Once the idea of using the AUC to generate D is accepted, it is necessary to produce data to train 
the AUC. Since the purpose of the AUC is to classify subgestures as ambiguous or unambiguous, 
the training data must be subgestures that are labeled as ambiguous or unambiguous. 


We may use the full classifier C to generate a first approximation to these two sets (ambiguous 
and unambiguous). For each example gesture of class c, g = g£, some subgestures g[i] will be 
classified correctly by the full classifier C, while others likely will not. A subgesture g[i] is termed 
complete with respect to gesture g, if, forall j,i <j < |g|,C(g[/]) = C(g). The remaining subgestures 
of g are incomplete. A complete subgesture is one which is classified correctly by the full classifier, 
and all larger subgestures (of the same gesture) are also classified correctly. 


Figure 5 shows examples of two gestures classes, U and D. Both start with a horizontal segment, 
but U gestures end with an upward segment, while D gestures end with a downward segment. In 
this simple example, it is clear that the subgestures which include only the horizontal segment are 
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Figure 5: Incomplete and complete subgestures of U and D 
The character indicates the classification (by the full classifier) of each subgesture. 
Uppercase characters indicate complete subgestures, meaning that the subgesture and 
all larger subgestures are correctly classified. Note that along the horizontal segment 
(where the subgestures are ambiguous) some subgestures are complete while others are 
not. 
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Figure 6: Accidentally complete subgestures have been moved 
Comparing this to figure 5 it can be seen that the subgestures along the horizontal 


segment of the D gestures have been made incomplete. Unlike before, after this step all 
ambiguous subgestures are incomplete. 
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Figure 7: Classification of subgestures of U and D 


This shows the results of running the AUC on the training examples. As can 
been seen, the AUC performs conservatively, never indicating that a subgestures is 
unambiguous when it is not, but sometimes indicating ambiguity of an unambiguous 
subgesture. 
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ambiguous, but subgestures which include the comer are unambiguous. In the figure, each point 
in the gesture is labeled with a character indicating the classification by C of the subgesture which 
ends at the point. An uppercase label indicates a complete subgesture, lowercase an incomplete 
subgesture. Notice that incomplete subgestures are all ambiguous, all unambiguous subgestures are 
complete, but there are complete subgestures that are ambiguous (along the horizontal segment of 
the D examples). These subgestures are termed accidentally complete since they happened to be 
classified correctly even though they are ambiguous. 


It turns out that even if it is possible to completely determine which subgestures are ambiguous 
and which are not, using the training methods referred to in section 4.2 to produce a single-stroke 
recognizer to discriminate between the two classes ambiguous and unambiguous does not work 
very well. This is because the training methods assume that the distribution of feature vectors within 
a class is approximately multivariate Gaussian. The distribution of feature vectors within the set 
of unambiguous subgestures will likely be wildly non-Gaussian, since the member subgestures 
are drawn from many different gesture classes. For example, in the figure the unambiguous 
U subgestures are very different than the unambiguous D gestures, so there will be a bimodal 
distribution of feature vectors in the unambiguous set. Thus, a linear discriminator will not be 
adequate to discriminate between two classes ambiguous and unambiguous subgestures. What 
must be done is to turn this two-class problem (ambiguous or unambiguous) into a multi-class 
problem. This is done by breaking up the ambiguous subgestures into multiple classes, each of 
which has an approximately normal distribution. The unambiguous subgestures must be similarly 
partitioned. 


To do this, instead of partitioning the example subgestures into just two sets (complete and 
incomplete), they are partioned into 2C sets. These sets are named C-c and I-c for each gesture class 
c. A complete subgesture g[i] is placed in the class C-c, where c = C(g[i]) = C(g). An incomplete 
subgesture g[i] is placed in the class I-c, where c = C(g[i]) (and it is likely that c # C(g)). The sets 
l-c are termed incomplete sets, and the sets C-c, complete sets. Note that the class in each set’s 
name refers to the full classifier’s classification of the set’s elements. In the case of incomplete 
subgestures, this is likely not the class of the example gesture of which the subgesture is a prefix. 
In figure 5 each lowercase letter names a set of incomplete subgestures, while each uppercase letter 
names a set of complete subgestures. 


4.5. Moving Accidentally Complete Subgestures 


The next step in generating the training data is to move any accidentally complete subgestures into 
incomplete classes. Intuitively, it is possible to identify accidentally complete subgestures because 
they will be similar to some incomplete subgestures (for example, in figure 5 the subgestures along 
the horizontal segment are all similar even though some are complete and others are incomplete.) A 
threshold applied to the Mahalanobis distance metric mentioned in section 4.2 may be used to test 
for this similarity. 


To do so, the distance of each subgesture g[i] in each complete set to the mean of each incomplete 
set is measured. If g[i] is sufficiently close to one of the incomplete sets, it is removed from its 
complete set, and placed in the closest incomplete set. In this manner, an example subgesture that 
was accidentally considered complete (such as a right stroke of a D gesture) is grouped together 
with the other incomplete right strokes (class I-D in this case). 
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Quantifying exactly what is meant by “sufficiently close” turns out to be rather difficult. The 
threshold on the distance metric is computed as follows: The distance of the mean of each full 
gesture class to the mean of each incomplete subgesture class is computed, and the minimum found. 
However, distances less than another threshold are not included in the minimum calculation to avoid 
trouble when an incomplete subgesture looks like a full gesture of a different class. (This is the case 
if, in addition to U and D, there is a third gesture class consisting simply of a right stroke.) The 
threshold used is 50% of that minimum. 


The complete subgestures of a full gesture are tested for accidental completeness from largest 
(the full gesture) to smallest. Once a subgesture is determined to be accidentally complete, it and 
the remaining (smaller) complete subgestures are moved to the appropriate incomplete classes. 


Figure 6 shows the classes of the subgestures in the example after the accidentally complete 
subgestures have been moved. Note that now the incomplete subgestures (lowercase labels) are all 
ambiguous. 


4.6. Create and tweak the AUC 


Now that there is training data containing C complete classes (indicating unambiguous subgestures), 
and C incomplete classes (indicating ambiguous subgestures), it is a simple matter to run the single- 
stroke training algorithm (section 4.2) to create a classifier to discriminate between these 2C classes. 
This classifier will be used to compute the function D as follows: if this classifier places a subgesture 
s in any incomplete class, D(s) = false, otherwise the s is judged to be in one of the complete 
classes, in which case D(s) = true. 


It is very important that subgestures not be judged unambiguous wrongly. Thisis a case where the 
cost of misclassification is unequal between classes: a subgesture erroneously classified ambiguous 
will merely cause the recognition not to be as eager as it could be, whereas a subgesture erroneously 
classified unambiguous will very likely result in the gesture recognizer misclassifying the gesture 
(since it has not seen enough of it to classify it unambiguously). To avoid this, the constant terms 
of the evaluation function of the incomplete classes i are incremented by a small amount. The 
increment is chosen to bias the classifier so that it believes that ambiguous gestures are five times 
more likely than unambiguous gestures. In this way, it is much more likely to choose an ambiguous 
class when unsure. 


Each incomplete subgesture is then tested on the new classifier. Any time such a subgesture is 
classified as belonging to a complete set (a serious mistake), the constant term of the evaluation 
function corresponding to the complete set is adjusted automatically (by just enough plus a little 
more) to keep this from happening. 


Figure 7 shows the classification by the final classifier of the subgestures in the example. A 
larger example of eager recognizers is presented in the next section. 


4.7. Summarizing the eager recognition training algorithm 


While the details are fairly involved, the idea behind the eager recognition technology is straight- 
forward. The basic problem is to determine if enough of a gesture has been seen to classify it 
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Figure 8: A set of gestures not amenable to eager recognition 
Because all but the last gesture is approximately a subgesture of the one to its right, 
these gestures would always be considered ambiguous by the eager recognizer, and thus 
would never be eagerly recognized. The period indicates the first point of each gesture. 


unambiguously. This determination is itself a classification problem to which the same trainable 
gesture recognition technology may be applied. The main hurdle is to produce data to train this 
classifier to discriminate between ambiguous and unambiguous subgestures. This is done by running 
the full classifier on every subgesture of the original training examples. Any subgesture classified 
differently than the full gesture from which it arose is considered ambiguous; also ambiguous are 
those subgestures that happen to be classified the same as their full gestures but are similar to 
subgestures already considered to be ambiguous. For safety, after being trained to discriminate be- 
tween ambiguous and unambiguous subgestures, the new classifier is conservatively biased toward 
classifying subgestures as ambiguous. 


5. Evaluating Eager Recognition 


How well the eager recognition algorithm works depends on a number of factors, the most critical 
being the gesture set itself. It is very easy to design a gesture set that does not lend itself well to 
eager recognition; for example, there would be almost no benefit trying to use eager recognition 
on Buxton’s note gestures [3] (figure 8). This is because the note gestures for longer notes are 
subgestures of the note gestures for shorter notes, and thus would always be considered ambiguous 
by the eager recognizer. 


In order to determine how well the eager recognition algorithm works, an eager recognizer was 
created to classify the eight gestures classes shown in 9. Each class named for the direction of its 
two segments, e.g. “ur” means “up, right.” Each of these gestures is ambiguous along its initial 
segment, and becomes unambiguous once the comer is tumed and the second segment begun. 


The eager recognizer was trained with ten examples of each of the eight classes, and tested on 
thirty examples of each class. The figure shows ten of the thirty test examples for each class, and 
includes all the examples that were misclassified. 


Two comparisons are of interest for the gesture set: the eager recognition rate versus the 
recognition rate of the full classifier, and the eagerness of the recognizer versus the maximum 
possible eagerness. The eager recognizer classified 97.0% of the gestures correctly, compared to 
99.2% correct for the full classifier. Most of the eager recognizer’s errors were due to a comer 
looping 270 degrees rather than being a sharp 90 degrees, so it appeared to the eager recognizer the 
second stroke was going in the opposite direction than intended. In the figure “E” indicates a gesture 
misclassified by the eager recognizer, and “F” indicates a misclassification by the full classifier. 
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Figure 9: The performance of the eager recognizer on easily understood data 
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On the average, the eager recognizer examined 67.9% of the mouse points of each gesture before 
deciding the gesture was unambiguous. By hand I determined for each gesture the number of mouse 
points from the start through the comer turn, and concluded that on the average 59.4% of the mouse 
points of each gesture needed to be seen before the gesture could be unambiguously classified. 
The parts of each gesture at which unambiguous classification could have occurred but did not are 
indicated in the figure by thick lines. 


Figure 10 shows the performance of the eager recognizer on GDP gestures. The eager recognizer 
was trained with 10 examples of each of 11 gesture classes, and tested on 30 examples of each class, 
five of which are shown in the figure. The GDP gesture set was slightly altered to increase eagemess: 
the group gesture was trained clockwise because when it was counterclockwise it prevented the 
copy gesture from ever being eagerly recognized. For the GDP gestures, the full classifier had a 
99.7% correct recognition rate as compared with 93.5% for the eager recognizer. On the average 
60.5% of each gesture was examined by the eager recognizer before classification occurred. For 
this set no attempt was made to determine the minimum average gesture percentage that needed to 
seen for unambiguous classification. 


From these tests we can conclude that the trainable eager recognition algorithm performs accept- 
ably but there is plenty of room for improvement, both in the recognition rate and the amount of 
eagemess. 


Computationally, eager recognition is quite tractable on modest hardware. A fixed amount of 
computation needs to occur on each mouse point: first the feature vector must be updated (taking 
0.5 msec on a DEC MicroVAX II), and then the vector must be classified by the AUC (taking 0.27 
msec per class, or 6 msec in the case of GDP). 


6. Conclusion 


In this paper I have shown how gesturing and direct manipulation can be combined in a two- 
phase interaction technique that exhibits the best qualities of both. These include the ability to 
specify an operation, the operands, and additional parameters with a single, intuitive stroke, with 
some of those parameters being manipulated directly in the presence of application feedback. The 
technique of eager recognition allows a smooth transition between the gesture collection and the 
direct manipulation phases of the interaction. An algorithm for creating eager recognizers from 
example gestures was presented and evaluated. 


There is an unexpected benefit of combining gesture and direct manipulation in a single interac- 
tion: gesture classification is often simpler and more accurate. Consider the “move text” gesture in 
figure 1. Selecting the text to move is a circling gesture that will not vary too much each time the 
gesture is made. However, after the text is selected the gesture continues and the destination of the 
text is indicated by the “tail” of the gesture. The size and shape of this tail will vary greatly with 
each instance of the “move text” gesture. This variation makes the gesture difficult to recognize in 
general, especially when using a trainable recognizer. Perhaps this is why many researchers hand 
code their classifiers. In any case, in a two-phase interaction the tail is no longer part of the gesture, 
but instead part of the manipulation. Trainable recognition techniques will be much more successful 
on the remaining prefix. 
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Figure 10: The performance of the eager recognizer on GDP gestures 


The transitions from thin to thick lines indicates where eager recognition occurred. 
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The two-phase interaction technique is also applicable to multi-path gestures. Using the Sensor 
Frame [16] as an input device, I have implemented a drawing program based on multiple finger 
gestures. The results have been quite encouraging. For example, the translate-rotate-scale gesture 
is made with two fingers, which during the manipulation phase allow for simultaneous rotation, 
translation, and scaling of graphic objects. Even some single finger gestures allow additional fingers 
to be brought into the field of view during manipulation, thus allowing additional parameters (such 
as color and thickness) to be specified interactively. 


In the future, I plan to incorporate gestures (and the two-phase interaction) into some existing 
object-oriented user-interface toolkits, notably the Andrew Toolkit({20] and the NeXT Applica- 
tion Kit{19]. Other extensions including handling multi-stroke gestures, and integrating gesture 
recognition with the handwriting recognition used on the notebook computers now beginning to 
appear. Further work is needed to utilize devices, such as the DataGlove[28], which have no explicit 
signaling with which to indicate the start of a gesture. 
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Abstract 
The activity server is a software utility that provides high-level information on what a user or a num- 
ber of users are doing by combining data inputs from various sources. These sources are: 1) the finger 
server, 2) the phone server, and 3) the location server. The finger server provides information on us- 
ers’ activities or lack thereof on hosts within a local network; the phone server abstracts information 
from call progress of users’ digital phones whereas the location server abstracts information from 
active badge sightings. Responses from all these unobtrusive data gathering sources are put together 
to form a composite model of the activities of users. Information may be collected only from or on 
behalf of participating users; each user within the user community can determine how much of his 
own information the activity server may receive. The main attributes of the activity server are: 1) it 
maintains history of all the participating users, 2) it synchronizes among the many, possibly conflict- 
ing, pieces of information from three sources, 3) it distinguishes interdependence of activities among 
users, and 4) it provides a high-level abstraction about users’ activities. 


1 Introduction 


People are creatures of habit. The variety of activities a person is involved in over the course of a work day is 
limited. Furthermore, these activities may recur at some frequency from day to day. Some earlier work goes 
as far as to say that everyday activity is wholly routine [1]. Although a random slice of human activity is not 
deterministic, recurring activities in an office environment can be modeled informally. A server that will help 
build a model of activities in an office environment is proposed. This server, the “activity server,” and the var- 
ious auxiliary clients will be described in later sections. 


The activity server solicits information from three other servers, the finger server, the phone server and the 

location server. (For clarity the latter three servers are called Listeners and unless explicit, the “server” shall 
refer to the activity server whereas the “clients” shall refer to the clients of the activity server). The state main- 
tained by the activity server helps build a dynamic model of office activities so that the cumulative results and 
histories of activities may provide useful information to the user himself and other members of his work place. 


2 Related Work 


Work in traditional artificial intelligence (AI) has concentrated on plan recognition where it is assumed that 
there is a precise plan that a user activity will follow [4,7]. Many researchers working in interdisciplinary 
fields have proposed models varying in scope, complexity, and computational formality. For instance, in a 
technical paper from Xerox PARC, many dynamic models at micro and macro levels were provided [3]. Some 
newer work argues against planned models since it is very difficult to allow for unpredictable and unantici- 
pated circumstances [1,2,9]. Although not a user modeling effort, the activity server uses a dynamic model 
that can infer the state of users and adapt continuously. Most of the user modeling work in AI and cognitive 
science research, including dialog systems [6], expert systems and student modeling have focused on systems 
that monitor user activities, and react to them. The activity server only monitors and builds an activity model; 
however, clients of the activity server that benefit from the user model can execute (react) accordingly. In ad- 
dition, unlike many user modeling efforts that attempts to enhance user-system interaction or understanding, 
the activity server focuses on augmenting user-user interaction with the help and coordination of many dis- 
crete systems. 
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In the following sections the motivation behind building a system like the activity server and its overall archi- 
tecture will be discussed. Subsequently, the internals of the Listeners as well as that of the activity server will 
be presented, followed by a discussion section. 


3 Motivation 


The activity server is designed with a view to improve interaction of co-workers, given that richer forms of 
communications like meeting in person, talking over the telephone and electronic mail, etc., are not always 
possible. The activity server is intended to answer questions like, “Can I have a meeting now with colleagues 
A, B and C?” or “What is the breakdown of time spent on meetings today?” or ‘“‘Where is colleague X?” or 
“Who came by my office while I was away?” Such everyday questions constantly arise in an office environ- 
ment and require active participation from the solicitor of the information. It is highly desirable to have instant 
answers or at least intelligent inferences to such questions. 


An Example 


Let’s take a simple example from above: Where is colleague X? To answer this question, the activity server 
queries its three Listeners. The following are possible answers that it receives: 


Phone server: X is not on the (default) phone. 

Location server: Badge X is in its (default) office; it has been there for the last 10 
hours. 

Finger Server: Idle time on the machine in her office is zero minutes (connected to 
terminal dO). 


The activity server draws up conclusions about the location of colleague X from each Listener response and 
assigns a confidence level to each. From the phone server alone, it is clear that X is not in her office. From the 
response of the location server, X is, in fact, in her office but has not moved for 10 hours. The latter piece of 
information undermines the plausible conclusion that she is in her office. These are conflicting conclusions. 
But the finger server responds that the idle time on her (default) machine is nil, i.e., she is active. However, 
she is not active on the console (located in her office), but rather on terminal dO. Since all dN (N is an integer 
value) terminals are open for dialin access, colleague X has dialed in. Hence, the activity server will return 
with the conclusion that colleague X is not around, she has dialed in remotely. From the example above, some 
of the key attributes that motivated the activity server can be illustrated: 


1) History: The server maintains history on its data. This is important in order to be able to infer the user’s 
activities from his past actions. 


2) Multiple sources: The server will draw upon its Listeners to get multiple, possibly conflicting, views on 
real world activities. 


3) Multi-party: The activity server monitors many users simultaneously. Every member of the group may af- 
fect the state of other members of the group. 


4) High-level abstraction: The activity server can assemble many pieces of discrete information, which by 
themselves are of little value but cumulatively allow abstraction of intelligent, high-level inferences of the us- 
ers’ activities. 


4 Overview of the system 


As mentioned earlier, the activity server adopts a client-server model. However, the activity server itself is a 
client to three other servers, the finger server, the location server and the phone server, which provide asyn- 
chronous events that help build a model of user activities. 


Events from the Listeners are funneled through a common event handler which does some housekeeping such 
as timestamping and executing database lookups (see Figure 1). The most important of the housekeeping du- 
ties, however, is the updating of internal state. Further, a set of rules is applied to resolve conflicting Listener 
conclusions or emphasize conclusions in agreement. Hence, this module can be considered an arbiter and 
manager of the various Listeners. The high level inferences made by the rules are saved and are made avail 
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able to the the clients via the client library. 
5 The Listeners 


Listeners are the indispensable information-gathering servers that the activity server relies on. They are inde- 
pendent and service their own pool of clients; the activity server is a special client because it connects to all 

the Listeners simultaneously. Each Listener is self-sufficient and is oblivious of other Listeners; only the ac- 
tivity server, which collects data from all the Listeners, has the global view which allows it to make more com- 
plex inferences that span more than any one Listener’s domain. What follows is a more complete description 

of the Listeners. 
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Figure 1. Overall system diagram of the activity server 


5.1 The Finger Server 


The finger server gathers idle times of users on a number of machines. This server depends on the finger dae- 
mon that runs on many machines. The finger daemon keeps state (idle times in minutes) of all users on that 

machine. The finger server queries finger daemons and collects and maintains information on many machines 
(Figure 2). This allows the finger server to compare information across the entire group of machines it is mon- 
itoring. For instance, if a user is logged in on more than one machine, it can tell where the user is most active, 
whether he is logged in remotely and from where he is logged in. In addition, the finger server can send asyn- 
chronous events (called alerts) to clients that express interest in them. 
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5.1.1 Architecture 


The architecture of the finger server is based on the data objects it maintains. The finger server consists of 
doubly linked lists of three data objects (hosts, users and clients). The rationale behind the linked list is so that 
hosts, people, and clients are all dynamic data that may be added and deleted with ease. In addition, the basic 
linked list operations are the same for all the objects. Since the finger server is designed to keep state on a 
limited number of hosts, users and clients, data representation using linked lists is adequate; for a larger object 
domain, other optimal forms of data representation (e.g., hash tables) could be used. 


user community 





fingerserver 


client library 






Figure 2. General architecture of the finger server 


5.1.2 Mechanism 


The finger server can be considered a client to the finger daemons while it is the server to its own clients. The 
finger server polls the list of machines that it keeps track of at certain intervals. It gets the list of machines and 
users to keep track of from a pre-defined text file which is checked periodically to see if has been updated. 
The results of the pollings are saved in the three linked lists mentioned above; queries from clients are ser- 
viced by accessing data from these linked lists. 


5.1.3 Polling 


A timer is registered so that the finger server can poll every time the the timer goes off. Typically the timer is 
set for 1.5 minutes. Note that the granularity of the finger daemon is in minutes so it is not useful to set the 
timer for less than a minute. Some machines may be polled less frequently if so desired. For instance, ma- 
chines with many users or machines at a remote site may trade up-to-the-minute updating for better system 
performance. 


It is imperative that the polling rely not only on the timer but also on the internal state of the polling session. 
It is unnecessary to query for finger information from a particular host a second time if the preceding poll has 
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not returned. If a socket to the finger daemon is opened at each polling interval, machines that take more than 
the poll cycle time to return from the poll may have, over time, multiple sockets open simultaneously. 


5.1.4 Read Callbacks 


At the time of polling, if the finger socket to a machine is currently not open, it is opened and a read callback 
is registered; the polling then moves on to the next machine - the server does not wait and block to read from 
a socket. Hence, the receipt of data is fully asynchronous. When data is available at a socket, its descriptor 
disambiguates the machine. The data is then read and the finger daemon closes the socket. Although it is a 
streams connection, the finger daemon keeps the socket open only as long as is necessary; that is, it is not 
possible to reserve a socket communication line for future polling. 


5.1.5 Finger Information 


Information returned by the finger daemon is machine-specific. So far, machines that use Unix, Ultrix or Gen- 
era (an OS for Symbolics Lisp machines) are supported. Typically the information received will have at least 
the username, hostname and the idle time; most Unix systems also report the terminal. All these pieces of data 
update the user and host data structures. After each host reports, its corresponding host data object and its 
internal linked list of users are updated and any changes are immediately reported to the clients that requested 
asynchronous notification. Reporting changes to the user data structure needs to wait until most machines 
have returned from the poll so that comparison of the most recent activity can be made and reported. 


While idle times indicate the user’s activity or lack thereof, the terminal name is useful in locating the user’s 
physical location. If the user is connected to the console (“co”) terminal of a machine and has a small or zero 
idle time, it is evident that no matter where else the user is logged on, she is physically located where the con- 
sole of that machine is. On the other hand, if the user is on “dN” (N is an integer number) terminal, it is clear 
that the user has dialed in. 


5.1.6 Protocols 


There are two levels of finger server protocol. The lower level protocol is at the byte stream level; the second, 
a C interface, based on the byte stream level, is also available. Once a socket connection to the server is es- 
tablished, simple, case-insensitive, ASCII commands may be sent via the connection. The server uses the 
same connection to send its replies. This human-readable interface allows for understanding of commands 
and responses with a minimum experience with the system. A brief mode can be set so that non-human clients 
may get the important data easily. Figure 3 shows a sample session with the finger server using telnet. (User 
commands are shown in italics). The first command, help, gives a flavor for the kinds of functionalities that 
the finger server supports. 


(toll: /u2/sanjay/due) telnet toll fingerserver 
Connected to toll. Escape character is ‘“]’. 


help 

The text based commands and arguments are case insensitive. 

? Same as HELP 

ASYNC Commence asynchronous transmisions 

BYE Exit from the server 

GET-HOST-INFO (host) Get info on all users on HOST 
GET-ALL-HOST-INFO Get info on all users on all hosts 

HELP Print this help file 

LIST-HOSTS Get the names of all hosts the server knows about 
LIST-PEOPLE Get the names of all users the server knows about 
LOCATE (person) Find out where PERSON was logged on 
LOCATE-ALL Find out where everyone is logged on 

QUIT Same as BYE 

RESET Revert to default state (reset modes and requests) 
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SET-MODE (SHORT | LONG) 
STATUS 


Set short or long output format 
Print out your personal requests and modes 


SYNC Stop asynchronous transmitions 

USER-ON-HOST (user) (host) Find out if USER is on HOST 

TRACK (person) Request asynchronous reporting on PERSON 
TRACK-ALL Request asynchronous reporting on all users and hosts 
TRACK-ALL-HOSTS Request asynchronous reporting on all hosts 
TRACK-ALL-PEOPLE Request asynchronous reporting on all users 
TRACK-HOST (host) Request asynchronous reporting on HOST 
UNTRACK (person) Cancel asynchronous reporting on PERSON 
UNTRACK-ALL Cancel asynchronous reporting on all users and hosts 
UNTRACK-ALL-HOSTS Cancel asynchronous reporting on all hosts 
UNTRACK-ALL-PEOPLE Cancel asynchronous reporting on all users 
UNTRACK-HOST (host) Cancel asynchronous reporting on HOST 
VERSION Current version of the finger server 


locate barons 


[PERSON barons] on [HOST leggett, TTY co] with [IDLE 3 min] at 03:21:02 PM 


set-mode short 
OKAY 


get-host-info leggett 


barons leggett co 6 03:23:21 PM 


bye 
Goodbye. 


Connection closed by foreign host. 


Figure 3. A sample session with the finger server 


5.1.7 Alerts 


Asynchronous reporting of changes in user or host status are of four kinds: login, logout, dormant and idle. 

All user data objects have their parent pointer pointing to the host object . After the poll to a host returns, the 
finger server updates all the user objects on that host and timestamps every object that is updated. In addition, 
all user objects maintain the idle and old idle times after the current and previous updates, respectively (reset 
value for both is -1). Given these premises, the algorithms that mark state transitions are relatively simple (see 
Figure 4). Note that IDLE_THRESHOLD is the ceiling of idle time up to which a user is considered active 

at a terminal. In the current implementation this user-defined value is 5 minutes. 


State Transition conditions 
LOGOUT: if _user_timestamp > host_timestamp 
LOGIN: if user_idle_old == - 
and _user_idle > -1 
DORMANT: if user_idle_old > IDLE_THRESHOLD 
and_user_idle > IDLE_LTHRESHOLD 
IDLE: if user_idle_old > IDLE_THRESHOLD 


and _ user_idle > IDLE_THRESHOLD 


Figure 4. Simple algorithms for alerts 
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5.1.8 Shortcomings 


There are some shortcomings which are inherent in the finger daemon while others were introduced by the 
finger server itself. 


1. It is possible not to “see” quick logins and logouts on a machine. Since the polling cycle executes every 
few minutes, a login-logout pair on a machine by a particular user may not be reported by the finger daemon. 
Likewise, if a user exceeds the IDLE_THRESHOLD for a few seconds but then hits a key, this DORMANT 
state of up to 59 seconds is not reported. The granularity of the finger daemon is in minutes up to 59 minutes, 
then in hours and minutes up to 9 hours and 59 minutes, then in hours up to 23 hours and then in days. On the 
other hand more precise granularity may not be truly useful. 


2. Activity in some programs are not noticeable to the finger daemon. For instance, activity solely in the 
gnuemacs editor program will increment the idle time as if the user was away from the terminal. 


3. The finger daemon reports only the idle time, it does not report what program may be running. There are 
other Unix programs and daemons that monitor execution of programs at any particular time but their services 
were not used for a number of reasons. 


- Not all machines run these daemons (rwho, w, rusers, etc.) but almost all machines keep the finger 

daemons running. (Some sites disable even the finger daemon for security reasons). Hence, finger- 

server can remain very general and modest in its requirements. 

- Many of the other daemons run by mutual broadcasts and receives. This can put a severe burden on 

network and machine performance. 

- Idle time history alone can be fairly useful. 
4. One of the shortcomings of the finger server is that there is a latency in asynchronous reporting. Should 
there be a race condition between two hosts reporting back to the finger server, the updates of the second host 
on the queue will be delayed by the time it takes the first host to dump all its data and for the finger server to 
update all its data structures. Typically the latency is in the order of a few seconds. However, for machines 
with many users logged on, the reporting of everyone’s information, and its subsequent parsing can take tens 
of seconds. 


5.1.9 Optimizations 


Querying the finger daemon to find a limited number of users’ idle times is a very costly operation. It hurts 
network and machine performance. The finger daemon checks the /etc/hosts file and figures out usernames, 
real names, etc. Possible optimizations are: 1) provide options to the finger daemon that will return only the 
desired information. Unfortunately these options are not available on all machine types. If latency becomes 
critical, different requests can be sent to different machine types depending on what they support. 2) A mod- 
ified finger daemon can be implemented that will cache much of the routine information. 3) A less frequent 
polling with interpolations between pollings (if necessary) can alleviate latencies. 


5.2 The Phone Server 


The phone server is another Listener that the activity server relies on to get phone activities. It monitors ISDN 
protocol that is exchanged between the 5ESS ISDN switch and the telephone sets to get the events of all tele- 
phone sets within its jurisdiction (see Figure 5). Much phone state information such as onhook, offhook, in- 
coming call, dialing, held, etc. can be received from the phone server. For the purposes of the activity server, 
however, only onhook and offhook information are critical; to a lesser extent, the incoming call (caller num- 
ber) may be useful if the calling and the called parties are both among the users the activity server is interested 
in. 
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Figure 5. Architecture of the phone server 


5.3 The Location Server 


Another Listener, the location server, consists of a network of infra-red sensors that are placed around the 
building, in hallways, offices, lab areas and conference rooms. Participating members of the user community 
may choose to wear a badge, called the active badge, which will transmit and receive infra-red packets. Since 
each active badge has a unique code, this code and the owner of the badge can be mapped in a database. 


When a user wearing his badge (designed and built by Olivetti Research Laboratory in Cambridge, England), 
moves around in the building, and the badge is sighted by sensors, the sensors register the unique ID of the 
badge and report it to the sensor server. The sensor server translates the identity of the reporting sensor to its 
location (e.g. East Hallway, Conference room, Lab area or Office 355, etc.) and translates the ID of the badge 
to its owner, thus ascertaining the location of the user (see Figure 6). The sensors are polled every 5 seconds 
to check badge sightings. By the time the events propagate to the activity server, there is a latency on the order 
of a few seconds. 


6 The Activity Server 


The activity server inspects the abstracted data from the Listeners and looks for overlapping activities. It filters 
events from the Listeners and updates its internal data structures. There is a rule-based inference engine [11] 
that operates on the incoming events to arrive at a high-level abstraction of the activities of the user commu- 
nity. 


6.1 Representation 


The activity server needs to keep state on a number of real world entities such as servers (Listeners), ma- 
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Figure 6. Architecture of the location server 
chines, places and people. These entities are modeled as data objects which are described below. 


6.1.1 Person object 


The person object consists of a person’s name which is used as an addressing token, their office location, their 
office phone and a timestamp. The assertions of the inference engine pertaining to this user are saved as cur- 
rent state and the degree of fit (given by confidence levels between 0 and 100) into the model of busy, alone 
or not around is saved. The head and tail pointers of the list of all significant events pertaining to the person 
are also saved. 


6.1.2 Place object 


The place object consists of the name, for addressing and informational purposes, and the update timestamp. 
The head and tail pointers of a list consisting of all occupants who entered (and may have left) will be main- 
tained. Head and tail pointers of the list of all occupants currently in the room will also be maintained. By 
definition, users who do not have an exit timestamp are current occupants. Therefore, the list of current occu- 
pants is really a list of pointers to a subset of all occupants. 


6.1.3 Server object 


The server object maintains the name, the server state (up or down) and the last down time. 
6.2 Mechanism 


6.2.1 Startup 


When the activity server starts up there are a number of initializations. It must open a socket in the advertised 
port to add the service; clients may then connect to the server via this port. It saves the old log file that saves 
system activity and creates a new one. Routine information, such the help file that will be sent to clients upon 
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request, and phone number, office number, usernames associated with the user community is cached. An in- 
terrupt handler is registered so that when an interrupt signal is received, the server can close sockets, update 
the log file and make a graceful exit. 


Next, connection to all the Listeners are attempted. If the connection is successful, the initial state information 
is solicited. The finger server will return the least idle time and hosts of all users; the location server will return 
the location of all users and the phone server will return the current phone state of office phones of all users. 
Once the initial state information is received, each of the Listeners are given commands to report asynchro- 
nous events. Should the attempt to connect to the Listeners fail, a timer is set so that a reconnection can be 
attempted when the timer expires. 


6.2.2 Event handling 


All events, synchronous and asynchronous, pass through the event handler. The event handler is able to dis- 
tinguish which Listener is reporting by inspecting the socket the information is received on; it unbundles the 
data accordingly and updates the data structures pertaining to that particular Listener. The event is discarded 
if the unbundled data reveals that the activity server does not care about that data. 


The event handler timestamps all events, even though all the Listeners return their data with a timestamp. This 
is necessary because system times vary; a single point of timestamping on a single machine will provide a 
standard reference point to compare temporal information of events. 


6.3 Rules 


Some rules are necessary to draw higher level conclusions and to resolve conflicting data from the various 
Listeners or accentuate data that is in agreement across more than one Listener. Each event triggers some 
number of rules. Each rule has one or more conditions and one or more assertions each of which will have a 
confidence level associated with it. It is also possible to assign weights to some of the conditions to affect the 
confidence level. For instance, for someone who uses the phone rarely, the rare use of the phone may be very 
significant. Hence, the weights on the phone events can be increased; this will affect the decision making in 
building the activity model. 


6.4 History Mechanism 


As mentioned earlier, the person object saves all the events that affect it and the place object saves enter and 
exit times of all occupants. There must be a mechanism of pruning this list, however, otherwise the lists could 
extend beyond control. Hence, a window of interest that extends from the present time to a duration in the 
past is introduced. This window of interest can be set to be different for different Listeners. Events occurring 
beyond the window of interest are removed from the lists that form the internal state. 


In addition, some rules in the inference engine can help compact the amount of state that is maintained. For 
instance, if a user is seen in location A and is “seen” at UNKNOWN location and is again seen at location A, 
the inference engine will check other Listeners and consider the second event an anomaly, i.e., the active 
badge was not visible to any sensor, and will discard the event and the changes it brought about. 


7 Clients 


There are a number of clients that rely on the activity server, and their use will test the information embedded 
in the activity server. Some of the clients are described below. 


The Directory Client gives information about a particular person or a group as a whole. For example, the serv- 
er can return the users’ activity on the phone, the workstation or location around the building; it will also re- 
turn one of the three activity classifications with its estimate of confidence in the assertion: busy, free or not 
around. For the busy category, the reason (on the phone, another person visiting the office, meeting in the con- 
ference room, or visiting another office) is also provided. This client generates simple text in English which 
can, in turn, be piped to other hardware such as a Dectalk text-to-speech synthesizer so that synthesized in- 
formation can be received over analog phone lines from a remote site. 
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The History Client gives a summary of the activity within a reasonable duration of time (e.g., last hour, today, 
etc.) in textual format. When the user queries, this client provides breakdown of time spent on various activ- 
ities. 


The Watcher Client is a graphical interface to a client that updates the activities of participating members of 
the group; this client is an enhancement of a previous effort [10]. Watcher is an X Window System application 
that displays bitmapped images identifying other users. The display is updated whenever any user changes 
state on the phone, in physical location or on the network of workstations. Many tracking and messaging fa- 
cilities are also available. Figure 7 shows how a lineup of users can be displayed (the users get to choose their 
own cartoon characters or a bitmap of their own pictures); the lower window shows how the user information 
may be displayed. 









lineup 
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Proper Name * barry arons 


Nearest Phone : 253-2245 









Status + alone in own office 
Tine : 18:05 
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Renove 


Last Hostnana : Unknown 





Figure 7. An example of Watcher 


8 Discussion 


A system like the activity server might uncover privacy issues. As emphasized earlier, a tool such as the ac- 
tivity server can be used very effectively in small groups of trusting individuals (e.g., project teams). However, 
the amount of information that the server receives can be controlled by the user himself using a customization 
directive alterable only by that individual. Therefore, if a user does not want others to get telephone informa- 
tion, for instance, the activity server will shift the emphasis to other Listeners. Having the user decide the in- 
puts into his own model is not new; some user modeling systems have allowed the user to “edit” the model to 
enhance the model [5]. This “editing” concept can be used to enhance the model and also preserve user pri- 
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vacy. In addition, in future implementations, each of the Listeners and/or the activity server may require a 
password so that the information is provided only to trusted clients. 


The reliability of the activity server may be undermined by many factors. The foremost factor is the varying 
latency in receipt of events from the Listeners. For instance, the phone server reports with minimum latency 
while the location server has some latency. The finger server may have variable latency depending on net traf- 
fic and the kinds of machines polled. Hence, for very fine-grained, up-to-the-second activity reports the ac- 
tivity server would not be suitable. Secondly, the reliability depends, to a large extent, on external factors such 
as whether or not the users are wearing their active badges. For instance, if a user is at a meeting in the con- 
ference room and is not wearing her active badge, the finger server is the only Listener that is useful. If the 
mouse on the machine that the user is logged on is moved slightly for any reason, the finger server will report 
an active terminal. The inference, the wrong one in actuality, would be that the user is active at that machine. 
Barring these constraints, the activity server can provide enough information to make reasonable activity clas- 
sifications. 


The principal contribution of a system like the activity server is the mechanism it provides a user community 
to coordinate each other’s office activities. This can ease scheduling problems, reduce phone tags, and, in gen- 
eral, induce more productive office work. To this end, the activity server consults a number of unobtrusive 
Listeners, constructs an informal model and draws conclusions. Although much user modeling work relies 
upon a single source of information, such as user-input, eye tracker information, the activity server benefits 
from three different sources of information. One of the sources, the finger server, was implemented expressly 
with the activity server in mind, but it can have many uses independent of the activity server, as well. 


There are several areas in which the work started by the activity server can progress. The first area is an on- 
line calendar, which although more static over the course of a day, is certainly very dynamic over the course 
of many days or weeks. It would be possible to modify the Unix calendar so that its granularity would be an 
hour or half hour slots rather than a day. The only drawback would be that, unlike other Listeners, the calendar 
would require direct involvement from the user (i.e., update the calendar regularly). Unless the user is consci- 
entious about updating, the events that the calendar Listener can provide will be too sparse for them to be very 
useful in modeling the activities. Nevertheless, for projections on user activities in the future, the activity serv- 
er might benefit from an added Listener like the calendar server. Secondly, the actual utility of the activity 
server can be gauged by a usability study. It would be interesting to find out whether or not people use the 
activity server actively. Investigating informed users’ apprehensions or lack thereof towards a system that 
monitors unobtrusively might shed light on the actual utility of systems like the activity server. Thirdly, many 
potendial clients can benefit from the activity server. Some earlier work has concentrated on messaging ser- 
vices after locating the user on a local-area network [8]; the Watcher Client provides some messaging service 
as well but this capability can be greatly augmented. Finally, the information provided by the Listeners can 
be building blocks to a more rigorous user modeling. 


9 Conclusion 


The activity server is yet another tool that can be used in an office environment. It is unique, however, because 
it uses multiple information gathering techniques which provide redundant and possibly conflicting informa- 
tion to construct an informal model of user activities. It is hoped that the knowledge embedded in the activity 
server can benefit small trusting groups of users in the office environment. 
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Software Technology at NeXT Computer 


Avadis Tevanian, Jr. 
Trey Matteson 
David Jaffee 
Bryan Yamamoto 
NeXT Computer, Inc. 


We will present an overview, by way of live demonstrations, of NeXT’s software (release 2.0) illustrating 
underlying architecture and highlighting unique aspects, including sound and music and multimedia e-mail. 
We will include discussion on how the multimedia environment makes use of Mach, Objective-C, 
Postscript and other system features. 


The window server application illustrates how NeXTstep takes advantage of Mach IPC. For instance, 
communication between the Display PostScript Window Server and applications uses a stream-based DPS 
protocol implemented using Mach messaging. This interface takes advantage of out-of-line messaging 
where possible. The NeXTstep Pasteboard facility also uses out-of-line messaging to communicate data 
efficiently between applications. Font information parsed by a server from Adobe Font Metric files is 
shared among all applications via messaging out-of-line data. Inter-application communication is facili- 
tated by the NeXTstep object classes Speaker and Listener. These classes provide an Objective-C cover 
for Mach IPC, allowing one to send messages to an object in another task the same way you send messages 
to a local object. The Services facility combines Speaker/Listener and the Pasteboard mechanism, allowing 
a user to access the facilities of one application from the another application on his system. 


Another feature, The NeXT Music Kit™, is a library of objects for DSP sound synthesis, MIDI processing, 
and music manipulations. Although oriented around the needs of music, its functionality is quite general 
and includes Objective-C message sequencing and real-time digital signal processing. Applications to the 
fields of multi-media data visualization, animation, games, and psycho-acoustic research, as well as music, 
will be discussed and demonstrated. 


Finally, we'll describe NeXTmail, a multi-media electronic mail application which combines the media of 
attributed text, sound, and graphics to facilitate interpersonal communication. We'll describe how 
NeXTmail makes use of its rich operating environment: the NeXT hardware, Mach, and NeXTstep, to pro- 
vide integration of the various media. 
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MAEstro — A Distributed Multimedia Authoring 
Environment * 


George D. Drapeau Howard Greenfield 
Stanford University Sun Microsystems 
Stanford, CA 94305-3090 Mountain View, CA 
drapeau@airstanford.edu howardg@sun.com 
Abstract 


Current multimedia authoring environments are typically designed as self-contained systems; one 
application is completely responsible for the creation of multimedia documents. The number of media 
supported by such systems is usually small, and accommodating new media typically requires rewriting the 
authoring system. 

Meanwhile, workstation vendors are adding multimedia support to distinguish their products from those 
of their competitors. As a result, new media are being introduced on the workstation platform so quickly 
that monolithic authoring systems incorporating today’s state-of-the-art media are often obsolete within a 
year. 

MAESstro was designed for extensibility. The key to MAEstro is its inter-application messaging system, 
similar to NeXT’s Speaker-Listener protocol [1]. Through the messaging system, an authoring application 
controls a number of “media editors” (applications responsible for the manipulation of a particular medium 
or source of information). When creating a multimedia document, the authoring application asks the media 
editors for information about their current selections; during playback, the authoring application sends 
messages to the media editors telling them to perform media selections. 

At present, MAEstro consists of a suite of applications on Sun and NeXT workstations. Media editors 
on the Sun support text, CD audio, videodiscs, and a text search engine. The NeXT runs a MIDI music 
editor. The authoring application is a timeline editor running on the Sun that allows authors to create 
multimedia documents using any combination of media on both workstations. For example, an author can 
create a multimedia document that synchronizes NeXT-controlled MIDI synthesizers with video controlled 
by the Sun. 


1 Introduction 


Multimedia authoring environments are typically centralized authoring environments, single stand-alone ap- 
plications that provide built-in support for a number of media. Macromind’s MediaMaker, Apple’s Hypercard, 
and Imagine’s MediaStation are examples of this category. A centralized authoring environment provides 
built-in support for a limited set of media, and the interface is designed specifically for those media. Since the 
authoring environment tries to support several media, support for any one medium is generally much weaker 
than that of an application devoted solely to that medium. For example, text support in Hypercard is not as 
powerful as that provided by Microsoft Word. 

Centralized authoring environments provide single-source support of multiple media by trading away 
flexibility and power in any one of them. Although some environments provide hooks through which 
programmers can add support for new media, the user interface is not designed to handle them coherently. In 
addition, centralized authoring environments are designed explicitly with one model of authorship in mind 
and so are not flexible enough to accommodate new authorship models. Accommodating new media and new 


*This project is part of a research effort between Stanford University, Academic Information Resources and Sun Microsystems’ 


Collaborative Research and Worldwide Education and Research Marketing groups. We gratefully acknowledge Sun’s support and 
funding of this project. 
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styles of authorship is necessary because change is the norm in the multimedia market and will remain so for 
the next few years. 

Some have addressed these issues through the creation of courseware, customized software for a particular 
instructional or research domain. Courseware is typically written for a particular faculty member, the goal 
being to provide an authoring model specifically for that faculty’s curriculum. The customized nature of 
courseware gives faculty the choice of media they want but does so on a case-by-case basis, thereby limiting 
the potential audience that can benefit from courseware. 

In contrast to the courseware model, we have addressed the issue of wide access to media by creating 
MAEstro, a workstation-based multimedia authoring environment that focuses on authorship of multimedia 
documents. Our goal is to create a rich environment that is simple to use while providing support for a wide 
variety of media. MAEstro is scalable so that authors can create multimedia documents with whatever media 
are available to them. A student can create multimedia documents in public workstation labs that do not have 
direct access to “hard” media such as videodisc and compact disc players but may have text, graphics, and 
some audio capabilities. 

The project is currently planning on two delivery sites within the Stanford campus: a small multimedia 
lab providing a wide variety of audio and video capabilities that is accessible to faculty and students at 
Stanford, and public workstation clusters that provide software-only media but none of the more exotic media 
supported by the multimedia lab. The two sites were chosen to test the scalability of MAEstro and to deliver 
the environment to a large community of potential authors. 

Section 2 describes the issues that influenced the design of the MAEstro environment. Section 3 lists 
the components of the environment. Section 4 explains the authorship model underlying the design of 
MAEstro. Section 5 describes the inter-application messaging system designed to support the MAEstro 
model of authorship. Section 6 discusses plans to add new media and functionality to the environment. 
Section 7 discusses benefits and problems of the system. 


2 Design Issues 


New media are introduced to the workstation market every few months, making it extremely difficult to 
create a stand-alone authoring environment that coherently supports current multimedia products. Even if 
such an environment were built, new hardware and software introduced over the next year would likely 
make the authoring environment obsolete. Our greatest problem during the design process was dealing with 
uncertainty: which media should be supported? What should our authoring application look like? How 
should new media be accommodated? Who will be our authors? How do we work user input into future 
designs? How do we reduce the learning curve for new authors? 

Section 2.1 discusses the factors that influenced the implementation of MAEstro. Section 2.2 defines the 
term “media” as used in the MAEstro environment. The MAEstro notion of authorship is defined in Section 
2.3. Section 2.4 contrasts the MAEstro model of multimedia authorship with the more traditional courseware 
model. 


2.1 Requirements 


Demand for media has grown to a point where most people want to take advantage of multimedia capabilities 
in their own software offerings. However, different groups of people have different requirements of media; 
for example, a music researcher might be interested only in MIDI-controlled audio and simple graphics, 
while a graduate student in German Studies might want to synchronize video with digitized audio in several 
languages; an engineering student might want to combine the visual results of a simulation engine with a 
textual description of the simulation. There is no one set of media that will satisfy everyone; furthermore, 
some require media not yet available to us. In short, we do not know which media authors will want nor how 
they will combine media. 

We learned from the courseware model that authorship takes many forms; in essence, courseware is all 
about writing a new authorship model for each faculty member. This means that an authoring environment 
should be designed to accommodate different styles of authorship, or different ways to structure information. 
To impose a single style of authorship and expect it to suit everyone’s purposes is a mistake. 
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The workstation platform is still very much in an experimental stage of multimedia development; multi- 
media itself is a moving target and we expect it will remain so for the next few years. To serve the computing 
community well, an authoring environment should be designed for extensibility so that new media can be 
integrated with the existing environment as they become available. At the same time, we recognize that a 
limited development staff affects the ability to write tools for new media; the environment should therefore 
allow new media to be added without perturbing any existing code if possible. A limited staff necessitates 
localized changes to the environment. 

The primary issues driving the current implementation of MAEstro are the ability to allow the author to 
pick and choose her set of media, the ability to accommodate diverse styles of authorship, and extensibility 
that is as painless as possible to application programmers. Portability is also desirable since our public 
workstation rooms include workstations from several vendors. 

The final requirement is defined by the tools available in our Sight and Sound lab, a public access room 
providing video and audio hardware and software for use by all students and faculty on campus. The lab 
dedicates machines to particular media (for example, a NeXT computer serves as an audio workstation, while 
a Sun controls videodisc devices). To allow authors to create multimedia documents that include both types 
of media, it is desirable to create an environment that allows authorship of documents that span machines; in 
other words, interoperability. This requirement is different than that of portability, which allows us to take 
an existing environment to a different computer. Interoperability allows us to use services from multiple, 
heterogeneous computers simultaneously. 


2.2 Defining “Multimedia” 


Discussion of multimedia typically includes the media of text, images, audio, and video. Some choose to 
categorize these media in more specific terms; for example, material describing the Intel DVI specification 
treats video as three components: live motion video, video special effects, and video stills [2, 3]. Our feeling 
is that even these forms of media cannot necessarily be classified in such broad terms, since different people 
will use the same basic media in different ways. For example, a musician might use three different forms 
of audio: digitally sampled audio that is stored on disk, audio generated by a digital signal processor (DSP), 
and MIDI signal data to control external synthesizers. Software to control these three sources of audio would 
most likely treat them differently from one another, and yet they are still generally considered “audio”. This 
distinction drives our definition of media. 

For the MAEstro environment, we define media as sources of information. Any source of information is 
its own medium, and usually has an application devoted to the manipulation of that source. Another way of 
saying this is that media are defined by the applications written for them. Thus, the application responsible 
for controlling MIDI-based audio defines MIDI as its own medium; the digital sampled audio application 
defines digital audio as yet another medium. 

In considering the needs of humanities faculty and students we found that although they want alternate 
media as part of their computing environment, these media would not be the whole of that environment. They 
want to integrate new media with data manipulated by their own domain-specific applications. By considering 
any application or source of information as a medium, the scope of the term “multimedia” widens to include 
not only audio and video, but also text search and retrieval engines, simulation applications, visualization 
applications, spreadsheets, and so on. This model offers authors a richer combination of media than a more 
traditional definition of media. For example, we envision a researcher using text search queries and their 
results as part of a multimedia document then adding the researcher’s own voice annotations and text from 
a word processor to explain the meaning of the search. The number of media possible is limited only to the 
number of applications available on the workstation. 


2.3. Defining “Authorship” 


Authorship is the process of creating a document. The nature of the document and process by which a 
document is created is highly variable, but the goal of the authorship process remains to create a multimedia 
document. 

Authorship may take any number of forms. Hypercard is an authoring application in which information 
is structured as a series of cards the author can link together. Macromind’s Director for the Macintosh is 
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another authoring application, revolving around the presentation of multimedia “slide shows”. A musical 
score editor would be another authoring application; the structure of such an application’s documents is 
obvious to musicians. The NeXT Mail application might also be considered an authoring application. The 
structure of a document in NeXT mail is a series of mail messages that can be plain text or “packages” that 
include “attachments” (documents from other applications). Authoring a document with the NeXT Mail 
application means composing a package that is sent to another person. 


2.4 The MAEstro Model of Authorship vs. the Courseware Model 


MAEstro was designed to address some of the problems inherent in the courseware model of multimedia 
software development. The courseware model focuses on the structured presentation of media; usually, 
a Student reacts to an existing document by choosing from a limited number of predefined options. The 
MAEstro model of authorship focuses on the creation of documents rather than presentation of pre-formed 
documents. 

Stanford currently has a small group of programmers who create courseware for faculty on campus. The 
courseware model at Stanford typically works as follows: a faculty member decides that she wants to use 
the computer as part of the class curriculum. The courseware development group devotes one of the group’s 
programmers to the faculty member for some period of time. The programmer and faculty member meet 
initially to discuss goals and requirements. During development, the programmer meets occasionally with 
the faculty member to insure the accuracy of the material written into the courseware and to get feedback 
from the faculty member. Development time for courseware projects varies widely; projects have lasted as 
little as a few months and as long as three years. 

The courseware development group at Stanford has produced some software of great use to faculty, and 
we believe the courseware development model to be a useful form of software development. However, there 
are a number of problems with the courseware model: 


e Development is labor-intensive. Writing courseware is difficult and time-consuming; as a result, 
faculty do very little if any development of their own. The work is almost completely done by the 
programmer. Lending a programmer to a faculty member for some period of time means that only 
a limited number of documents (courseware offerings) can be created in a given time frame. The 
courseware development group at Stanford has seven programmers; even if each programmer could 
produce two complete courseware offerings per year, the vast majority of the faculty community would 
be neglected. 


Productivity/success is unpredictable. It is difficult to predict how long a courseware project will take 
to complete and how useful it will be once completed. The courseware development group has spent 
three years developing courseware that is used by a single class for a period of perhaps two weeks. 
The group has also spent less than a year to produce courseware that can be used by several foreign 
language classes for the duration of an academic term or more. Taking on a courseware development 
project entails a great deal of risk. 


e Courseware is often “read-only”. For most courseware, information flows from the teacher to the 
student; the student is simply reacting to information structured by the teacher and programmer. In 
many courseware offerings, the student is interacting with a pre-made, structured document that offers 
yes or no choices along the way. More sophisticated courseware allows the student to set a larger 
number of parameters; even so, the student is still not modifying or adding to the knowledge contained 
in the courseware. The student cannot draw out more information from the courseware than has already 
been programmed in. This denies the student the learning associated with the act of creation, as 
happens when writing a paper. Often the programmer learns more about the subject matter by creating 
the courseware than the student does by using it. 


MAEstro addresses the problems above by taking the approach that students are authors. The job of 
our programmers, then, is to provide tools and applications that make authorship simpler for students. The 
objective of courseware is often to automate the teaching process; by making students into their own authors, 
we can forget about trying to automate teaching and focus on simpler tools to help students write multimedia 
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“papers”. This model puts more burden on the students, but our hope is that the multimedia tools will engage 
students enough that they will be motivated to create. We believe that focusing on students creating their 
own multimedia documents can potentially serve a greater segment of the computing community than the 
courseware model. 

The resulting architecture is described in the next section. 


3 System Overview 
MAEstro consists of four logical components: 


1. Media editors 

2. An authoring application 

3. An inter-application messaging system 
4. The Port Manager application 


Just as work in an office environment is spread among specialists, authorship in MAEstro is spread 
among applications well suited to a particular medium, called media editors. An authoring application 
serves as the “office manager”, coordinating the actions of the other applications; it does so by sending 
messages to the applications, telling them to select pieces of a document and perform them. The authoring 
application communicates with the other applications via an inter-application messaging system designed for 
the environment. Applications advertise their services by registering themselves with an application called the 
Port Manager. An application can query the Port Manager to discover which other applications are currently 
advertising their services. 

Section 3.1 defines the notion of a media editor and lists media editors in the current environment. The 
authoring application is described in Section 3.2. The inter-application messaging system is described in 
Section 3.3. Section 3.4 describes the Port Manager. 


3.1 Media Editors 


Recall from Section 2.2 that media are defined by the applications written for them. In MAEstro, these 
applications are called “media editors”. As new media are introduced to the workstation platform, media 
editors are written to give authors access to and control of those media. Media editors do not generally stand 
alone, rather they are used to create pieces of a multimedia document. The overall structure of a complete 
multimedia document is managed by the authoring application. 

Our current environment includes the following media editors: 


e cdEdit— An application used by authors to annotate audio compact discs. The application stores a list 
of start and stop points corresponding to audio segments on the disc. 


videoEdit— An application for annotating videodiscs. The author creates lists of start and end points 
that define single frames of video or complete scenes. 


QuoteMaker— An application for quoting existing text, as opposed to a full word processing appli- 
cation. The author opens a text for browsing; selecting part of the text creates a “quote” that can be 
saved as part of a list of quotes. The author later displays the quote in large type on a separate window 
as part of a multimedia presentation. 


Searcher— A text search and retrieval engine application used primarily by humanities researchers as 
an analysis tool for online text. The application stores a list of queries the author makes of a particular 
text; the author can later open the list of queries and resume searching on that text. 
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Figure 1: A TimeLine Editor document coordinating three media editors: cdEdit, QuoteMaker, and videoEdit. 


3.2 The Authoring Application 


An authoring application defines the structure of a multimedia document. It provides a paradigm of authorship 
by offering metaphors and structures with which the author is familiar. The authoring application supports a 
particular model of authorship just as a media editor supports a particular source of information. 

We have chosen to implement a timeline paradigm of authorship for our first authoring application. The 
TimeLine Editor application represents documents as a number of “‘tracks” of time, one track for each medium 
in the document (see Figure 1). It is a simple model that works well for linear presentations requiring no 
interaction on the viewer’s part. Using a timeline model allowed us to concentrate on authorship of documents 
(as opposed to interacting with already existing documents). 

The authoring application does not directly control media; instead, it controls the actions of the media 
editors which do the actual media manipulation. The authoring application exerts this control via the inter- 
application messaging system. The interaction between the authoring application and the media editors is 
explained in Section 4. 


3.3. The Inter-Application Messaging System 


At the heart of MAEstro is an inter-application messaging system similar to the Speaker-Listener protocol used 
on the NeXT computer. Unlike Speaker-Listener, the MAEstro messaging system is currently implemented 
with Sun RPC’s [4], making the MAEstro messaging system available on a wide variety of systems. 

Each application in the MAEstro environment (media editors and the authoring application) uses the 
inter-application messaging system for communication with other applications. Messages are provided for 
applications to advertise their services, to request state information from other applications, and to request 
other applications to open documents and perform media segments within documents. A typical use of the 
protocol is for an authoring application to request a media editor to open a document, select part of that 
document, and perform that selection. The messages are few and simple, designed to transmit as little data 
among applications as possible. 

Note that the MAEstro protocol does not address the problems of synchronization of media and guaranteed 
network delivery of continuous media [8, 9]. Our programmers follow specific guidelines in using the protocol 
to help insure synchronization, but trying to take into account the trade-offs between varying speeds of media 
hardware and real-time performance requirements is outside the scope of MAEstro in its current state. 
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The semantics of the MAEstro protocol are described more fully in Section 5. 


3.4 The Port Manager 


The Port Manager application is similar to the Sun “portmapper” program in function — it listens on a 
well-known TCP/IP protocol port for messages from applications that wish to advertise their services, and 
keeps an internal list of the TCP/IP port numbers passed in by the registering applications. The Port Manager 
serves as a rendezvous point for applications that wish to communicate with each other. The main difference 
with the Sun portmapper is that the Port Manager associates TCP/IP port numbers with program names, 
whereas the Sun portmapper associates TCP/IP port numbers with RPC tuples. Associating port numbers 
with program names allows multiple applications to use the same RPC protocol. 

The Sun portmapper program was written with the traditional client-server model of computing in mind, 
meaning that only one application is set up to respond to messages sent using a particular RPC protocol (Sun 
RPC supports message broadcasts where any number of programs may respond, but the assumption is that 
all responding programs are clones of the same server). The portmapper associates RPC tuples of the form 
<program number, version number, procedure number> with TCP/IP protocol port numbers; the implicit 
assumption is that only one application will respond to any given RPC. This discourages sharing of RPC’s 
among peer applications that provide similar services. 

In the MAEstro environment, all applications can provide similar services and therefore speak the same 
protocol; any application can be both a “client” and a “server”. The MAEstro Port Manager associates port 
numbers with program names instead of with RPC tuples, since all applications speak the same protocol. 
In the Sun client-server model, when a server registers itself with the Sun portmapper, the server tells the 
portmapper the port number and RPC numbers on which it is listening [6]. In the MAEstro model, when an 
application launches it registers itself with the Port Manager, indicating the name of the application (e.g., the 
compact disc editor registers itself as “‘cdEdit”), the hostname on which the application is running, and the 
port number on which it is listening for incoming messages. 

Since all applications in the MAEstro use the same set of RPC’s, applications can easily communicate 
with new services (applications) added at any time, since the new services use a protocol already known to 
the other applications. Applications can become aware of new services by querying the Port Manager. 


4 Model of Authorship 


To create a multimedia document, an author uses one application for each medium to be included in the final 
document plus the authoring application used to structure the media. The data itself stays in the media editors, 
which send representations of their data to the authoring application. In other words, the authoring application 
does not directly store media but instead stores pointers to media. The Sun Link Service [5] follows this 
paradigm of linking documents. 

Central to the MAEstro model of authorship is the notion of a media segment. A media segment is part 
of a document managed by a media editor. For a text editor, a media segment would be a selection of text 
that might be anything from a single character to a chapter in a book or more; for a videodisc application a 
media segment would be expressed in terms of frames of video. 

Consider the following scenario as an illustration of the model of authorship we envision for MAEstro: A 
music student is to analyze a Beethoven symphony as a term project. The student has collected material for the 
project from several sources — a performance of the symphony available on compact disc, a videodisc with 
a performance of the work by a major symphony orchestra, and historical material from several textbooks. 

The student inserts the CD into the workstation’s CD player and opens the cdEdit media editor. The 
student uses cdEdit to listen to the performance, stopping along the way to mark passages that she might wish 
to use as musical “quotes” in the final paper. The student may listen to the disc several times, adding passages 
to the edit list. It is important to note that at this point the student is collecting notes to be included in a rough 
draft, so the quality of the edits need not be perfect; rough starting and ending points will do. When finished, 
the student saves the cdEdit document and moves on to the video material. 

The student now launches videoEdit to watch the videodisc performance of the work. The student uses 
videoEdit in the same way she used cdEdit; she watches the performance, stopping occasionally to add 
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interesting segments to an edit list. The student finishes making a rough edit list and saves the videoEdit 
document, then launches the word processor to write the textual portion of the paper. When a rough draft is 
finished, the student saves the document. 

At this point in the authoring session, the component media are roughly organized but have not yet been 
combined into any overall structure. The student now launches the TimeLine Editor to provide that structure. 

The student selects an edit from cdEdit, then clicks on the appropriate track in the TimeLine Editor. A bar 
appears representing the cdEdit segment’s duration. The student places media segments on different places 
in the timeline, selecting a media segment from one of the editors then clicking on the place in the timeline 
where the segment is to be performed. When a timeline document has been laid out, the student presses the 
“Play” button to observe the presentation. The TimeLine Editor sends messages to the media editors at the 
appropriate times, telling them to perform their segments. 

The student observes the timeline she just created and finds that a particular segment of video was a little 
too long. She goes back to videoEdit and plays the segment, then changes the start and end points until she is 
satisfied with the result. She re-saves the videoEdit document, goes back to the TimeLine Editor, and replays 
the document to observe the effect of the modified video segment. 

The process of refinement continues in this fashion — the student uses the TimeLine Editor to perform 
the document, then uses the media editors to do fine tuning of individual media segments, then again to the 
TimeLine Editor to observe the changes until she is satisfied with the presentation. 


5 The MAEstro Messaging System 


New media may use as yet unknown data formats, making it difficult if not impossible for an authoring 
system to support every medium’s data format. Thus, the MAEstro protocol was designed as a “remote 
control” protocol instead of a data transfer protocol. By “data transfer protocol” we mean a protocol designed 
for the transmission of digital media from one application to another. By “remote control protocol” we 
mean a protocol used to send commands from one application to another. Using a data transfer protocol, an 
application would transfer digital audio data to a remote application by sending the data directly to the remote 
application. For two applications to transfer digital audio data in the MAEstro environment, an application 
sends a message asking the remote application to open the document containing the audio data instead of 
sending the audio data directly. The difference in protocols is analogous to copying memory from place to 
place (the data transfer protocol) versus copying a pointer to the memory (the remote control protocol). 
An individual media segment is represented by: 


e Application name: The name of the application (media editor) that created the segment. 
e Document name: The name of the document containing the segment. 
e Segment information: A representation of the segment itself. The MAEstro term for this is a selection. 


e Duration information: An estimate of the time necessary to perform the segment. 


Applications in the MAEstro environment define their own notions of “document”, “selection”, and 
“performance”. However, the notion of time taken to perform a selection has a concrete interpretation 
shared by all MAEstro applications, and is measured in milliseconds. The flexibility and power of the 
MAEstro protocol lies in the ability of each application to define its own notions of document, selection, and 
performance. 

Section 5.1 describes the Selection data structure used to represent MAEstro selections. Section 5.2 
discusses the set of messages sent among applications in the environment. Section 5.3 gives some examples 
showing how different applications might interpret the notions of document, selection, and performance. 
Section 5.4 shows how a multimedia document can be constructed from media editors on several hosts 
simultaneously. 
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5.1 Selections 


The authoring application does not concern itself with specific data formats used by each media editor; instead, 
it asks media editors for representations of their data. These representations are stored in a data structure 
called a Selection, which looks like this: 


struct Selection 
{ 

int start; 

int end; 

int duration; 


he 


An application programmer decides how the application will encode media segments into the two fields 
start and end. When the authoring application asks a media editor to perform a selection, the media editor 
must be able to decode the start and end fields to identify the original media segment. 

The duration field serves as an estimate of the time needed to perform a selection, and is specified 
in milliseconds. This is the only field of the Selection structure that is interpreted by the authoring 
application. 


5.2 Messages 


There are two types of messages used by MAEstro applications: messages sent to other applications and 
messages sent to the Port Manager. Messages sent to other applications are used for opening documents and 
performing media segments. Messages sent to the Port Manager are used to register services or to ask for 
information about application services currently being offered. 

During authorship of a document, the authoring application asks a media editor for the name of its 
currently open document and the current selection within that document. MAEstro supplies two messages, 
GetCurrentDocName and Get Selection, for this purpose. During performance of a document the 
authoring application asks a media editor to open a particular document, to select part of the document, then to 
perform the selection. The messages OpenDocument, SetSelection, and PerformSelection are 
provided for this purpose. Any application may send these messages to any other application, but at present 
only the authoring application sends these messages. 

An application advertises its services by registering itself with the Port Manager. When an application is 
about to quit or no longer wishes to advertise its services, it must “unregister” itself with the Port Manager. 
The protocol provides the messages ConnectWithPortMgr and DisconnectFromPortMgr for these 
two actions. 

The authoring application needs to be aware of applications currently advertising their services. To obtain 
this information the message Get OpenApps is sent to the Port Manager; the Port Manager returns a list of 
applications currently advertising their services. Any application may send this message to the Port Manager, 
but typically the authoring application is the only one concerned with which services are currently available. 
To ask for a specific service by name, an application sends the message Get Port FromName to the Port 
Manager. 


5.3 Interpreting Messages 


Media editors interpret the notions of document, selection, and performance as best fit their particular media. 
This section describes how three applications (a text editor, cdEdit, and the Searcher) interpret these three 
notions. 


5.3.1 Text Editor 


A document for a text editor is the paper, memo, letter, etc., typed in by the author. When the text editor 
receives an OpenDocument message from another application, the text editor interprets the string passed to 
it as the name of a file to open. If the file does not exist, the text editor returns an error code. 
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Selections are represented as the starting and ending bytes of a sequence of text within the current 
document. When the text editor receives a Set Selection message, the text editor tries to highlight the 
range of bytes specified by the incoming message. If there is no current document or the given range is 
invalid, the text editor returns an error code. 

The notion of the time necessary to perform a selection is less clear. A text editor does not normally 
associate time with the text ina document. However, since the protocol requires an application to return an 
estimate of how long the current selection will take to “perform”, the text editor has two choices: return a 
hard-coded value of perhaps zero milliseconds or one second, or use a heuristic to estimate performance time. 
The heuristic might be: “based on an average reading speed of 250 words per minute and the length of the 
current selection, calculate the number of seconds to read the current selection.” The MAEstro text editor 
reports a hard-coded value to the authoring application and displays the selected text in another window (in 
large type), but does not remove the display window when the time has elapsed. A future version of the text 
editor will provide the author a choice between a heuristically-derived duration and the author’s own duration. 


5.3.2 cdEdit 


The cdEdit application stores documents as edit lists. In addition to start and end points, cdEdit stores a brief 
text label to describe each edit. 
The cdEdit application uses only the start field of the Selection structure, ignoring the end field. The 
start field is used as an index into the edit list. The duration field represents the time to play the edit. 
Performance for cdEdit is clear; performing a selection means playing from the start of an edit to its end. 


5.3.3 Searcher 


Searcher documents store the name of the text being searched and a list of queries the author applies to that 
text. When a Searcher document is opened, the requested text is opened and the author can redo any of the 
previously saved queries or she can generate new queries. 

A selection is a pointer to one of the queries ina document and a pointer to one of the results, or “matches”, 
from that query. The Searcher uses the start field of a Selection as an index into the list of previously 
saved queries, and the end field as a pointer to one of the results generated by the query. For example, a 
selection’s start and end values of 3 and 14 would be interpreted as the third query of the current document 
and the fourteenth match generated by that query. 

The Searcher performs a selection by sending a query and displaying the results. To perform the selection 
indicated above, the search engine would execute the third query of the current document then display the 
fourteenth result of the query. 


5.4 Network Control of Media 


Authorship of multimedia documents is not limited to a single host; the authoring application can coordinate 
media editors on multiple hosts. When an application registers itself with the Port Manager, it uses the 
following structure, called a Port: 


struct Port 

{ 
char* hostName; 
char* appName; 
int portNumber; 

}e 


The hostName field indicates the name of the host on which the application is running. The appName 
is the name under which the application advertises its services. The portNumber is the TCP/IP port number 
on which the application is listening. 

When the authoring application sends the Get OpenApps message to the Port Manager, the Port Manager 
retums a listof Ports, one Port foreach application that is currently listening for messages. An application 
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can register itself with any Port Manager on the network, and an application can ask any Port Manager which 
applications are registered with that Port Manager. 

Viewing a multimedia document elsewhere on the network is a potential problem since some media cannot 
be performed over the network. For example, we cannot play CD audio over our networks although text 
can easily be displayed over the network with the appropriate window system. To address this problem, 
the authoring application keeps track of the “authorship host”, the host on which a document was originally 
created. If the authorship host is different than the host from which the document is being played, the 
authoring application allows the author to specify which host(s) should be used for playback of each media 
editor in the document. 

Perhaps the greatest disadvantage of this type of network control of media is that the network is not 
completely transparent. Authors should not be forced to think about the network, but considerations such as 
the location of files and media hardware connected to the local workstation affect transparency. While it is 
fortunate that the author can specify authorship and playback hosts, it is unfortunate that she must sometimes 
do so. Of course, if we assume a standard hardware and software configuration for delivery, the problem 
of network opacity diminishes since all services would be available on all hosts. We can do this to some 
extent, but some media (such as video) are still expensive, so not all of our workstations will have all media 
capabilities. 


6 Future Directions 


MAEstro is on a development schedule that will see its first delivery to the Stanford computing community 
in October. First delivery of MAEstro will take place at two sites: our multimedia lab will provide a variety 
of video and audio media, and our public workstation rooms will provide baseline services accessible to all. 
The authoring environment in the public areas will not be as rich as for the multimedia lab, but students will 
still have access to software-only media (text, search engine data, images, etc.). 

Section 6.1 describes the applications currently being developed for the environment. Section 6.2 discusses 
our goals for ease of use and how we intend to obtain those goals. Section 6.3 discusses plans to extend the 
environment. 


6.1 Future Applications 


Although we support some form of text, audio, and video, the environmentas defined by the applications above 
are mostly read-only in nature. Our belief is that while CD audio and videodiscs have value, the availability 
of writable media will afford a much wider community of authors. In keeping with this philosophy, we are 
developing the following applications: 


e verEdit, an application to control the new NEC PC-VCR videotape recorder that accepts VHS tapes 
recorded on any consumer VCR. 


e DigitalTapeRecorder, an application to record and playback sampled audio on Sparcstations. 


e ShellEdit, an application that allows the author to spawn Unix system processes, shell scripts, etc. This 
is a bridge between applications that speak the MAEstro protocol and those that do not. 


In addition to these applications, we have plans to write a NeXT-to-MAEstro protocol converter. The 
protocol converter will speak both the MAEstro and Speaker-Listener protocols, allowing NeXT applications 
to be used as MAEstro media editors. 

We are also seeking co-developers to add media editors and alternative authoring applications in order to 
provide access to a wider variety of media and several paradigms of authorship from which potential authors 
can choose. 


6.2 Ease Of Use 


We are working in several ways to make MAEstro a simple environment to use. First, we will continue 
to enhance the abilities of our existing media editors, providing richer functionality to authors. Distributing 
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authorship among applications can work, but only if the components themselves are fully functional. Second, 
we will develop additional media editors as new media become available and as demand for other media 
becomes apparent. Third, we are trying to leverage applications with which authors are already familiar in 
order to reduce the learning curve. This means adding the MAEstro messaging system to existing applications 
when possible. 


6.3 Extending the MAEstro Messaging System 


Preliminary use of the environment has pointed out a number of messages that should be added to the protocol. 
Included are messages to control performance as it is happening (e.g., pausing and resuming a performance, 
and performing part of a selection), and messages to help overcome “window overpopulation”, a cluttering of 
the screen that increases as the number of open applications increases. Such messages might include requests 
for an application to hide itself from the screen, to show itself, and to bring itself to the front of the window 
stack. 

The current selection paradigm does not allow for overlapping selections; one selection for a particular 
medium must end before the next begins. One solution we are considering is additional dialog between 
a media editor and the authoring application about whether the media editor has the ability to start new 
selections while it is currently playing a selection. 

The NeXT Speaker-Listener protocol is written in Objective-C and allows programmers to add messages 
by subclassing the two messaging objects. MAEstro does not yet have this flexibility, since its messaging 
system is built on top of Sun RPC which is written in C and is not subclassable. We hope to find a subclassable 
messaging mechanism to replace the current Sun RPC model. This would allow application programmers to 
add their own messages to be shared among a select group of applications, and would allow us to experiment 
with some of the additional protocol items discussed here without breaking the current environment. 


7 Conclusions 


MAEstro is still in the development stage; we plan to deliver the first version of the environment in 
October 1991. During the summer we will continue testing with a small number of authors and cycle 
feedback into the development process. 

Section 7.1 discusses some of the benefits of the MAEstro model not already mentioned. Section 7.2 
discusses some of the problems with MAEstro. 


7.1 Benefits 


The distributed nature of the environment allows third party vendors to enrich the authoring environment by 
providing full-featured applications. The environment is only as good as its media editors; therefore, the 
better that applications behave, the better the quality of resulting multimedia documents. 

The MAEstro model encourages authors to use familiar tools when creating documents. By contrast, 
centralized authoring environments require the author to use the tools provided by the authoring application 
to manipulate media. For example, to edit text in Hypercard an author must use the text editing provided by 
Hypercard (plain text can be imported from the system clipboard, but formatted text from Microsoft Word 
cannot be imported). This increases the learning curve for the author, since she must learn a new text editor 
for each authoring application she uses. In MAEstro, the author can use the word processor directly in the 
multimedia document. 

MAEstro allows for rapid prototyping of multimedia systems. Multimedia support on workstations is 
still largely in an experimental stage, making it difficult to predict which media types will prevail in the next 
few years. The ability to plug in new media without disrupting existing functionality allows MAEstro to 
track the moving target that is the workstation multimedia market. 


7.2 Problems 


MAEstro does not address well the problem of synchronizing media. There are no synchronization primitives 
in the protocol, and the environment is currently at the mercy of slow media such as videotape. Macromind’s 
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MediaMaker addresses synchronization by supporting only media that can be interrupted at any time; a text 
search engine or database tool would not be allowed in the MediaMaker environment because a query cannot 
be interrupted in the same way that digital audio can be stopped. The result is that real-time presentation 
is not at all guaranteed; in fact, it is not even a primary goal of MediaMaker. We are trying to ameliorate 
synchronization problems by enforcing a set of guidelines when developing applications and by adding a 
preview feature to the TimeLine Editor that would compare a performance’s actual behavior to its expected 
behavior and try to correct for the differences. 

The environment does not support version control of documents, as does the Sun Link Service and Apple’s 
Publish-Subscribe model of inter-application communication [7]. There is no way to tell the authoring 
application to update its link to a media editor’s document; if the media editor’s document has been changed 
or deleted, the author must make a new link from the authoring application herself. 

Multimedia documents in MAEstro tend to have too many components, thus complicating delivery. 
Recalling the authoring scenario from Section 4, there were at least four documents involved (text, cdEdit, 
videoEdit, and authoring application document). Delivery of such a document would be problematic in any 
system since “hard” media are involved (a CD and videodisc would have to be delivered with the documents), 
but packaging a number of files for delivery has different implications than sending a single file regardless of 
whether hard media are involved. Part of this problem is handled by network control of media, but there are 
some media that are not yet amenable to network access; the media themselves must be at the viewer’s desk, 
and it is these media that create the delivery problem. Perhaps the MAEstro model joined with applications 
capable of delivering continuous digital media will alleviate the delivery problem. 

The authoring environment in its current state suffers from window overpopulation. Possible solutions 
are to increase screen real estate (but to what extent? 6000 by 4000 pixels? A wall-sized display?), or add 
window manager-like messages to the protocol that allow the authoring application to tell applications to hide 
themselves when not being used, to show themselves when needed, and to hide unnecessary windows during 
performance of a document. 

We have not yet addressed security issues raised by the ability to use media editors over the network. 
We do not see security as a serious problem in the short term (the X Window System as delivered by the X 
Consortium is an example of an environment that has so far survived with a limited security scheme), but this 
by no means diminishes the serious nature of the problem. 
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Abstract: This study describes the implementation of a display application, Newspace, that offers a 
broadsheet-sized electronic news presentation to the reader. The use of “paper-quality” displays coupled with 
personal computing gives us a range of new possibilities in content selection, imagery, typography, and 
human interaction. A computational intermediary, acting in concert and on behalf of the “reader” makes 
possible new publishing styles and forms. Newspace invites instant updates and spontaneous interaction, 
while retaining the notion of the edition, with a “front page,” headlines, simultaneous presentations and 
juxtapositions. 


The application is not limited to traditional news retrieval. The news is augmented with information from 
local and remote databases, including electronic mail. This compilation of data is presented in the style of 
news media, complementing rather than supplanting it. 


The combination and juxtaposition of multiple forms of media is being explored. Salient features of news 
stories, such as the non-lexical cues in audio and video news, are abstracted and stored in a database. The 
information is used in augmentation and linking to stories in remote databases, to translate information across 
media types, and to display the news in styles amenable to individual users. Further personalization is 
accomplished by maintaining dynamic user models. These models include information such as the user’s 
schedule and topics of interest. The system monitors user actions to bolster both precision and accuracy of 
the model over time. 


1.0 Introduction 


Three emerging technologies are altering the way we think about the relationship between mass media and 
the individual: (1) the plethora of digital communication channels, (2) the ubiquity of personal computing, 
and (3) advances in display technology. In considering all three of these advances together, there is an 
opportunity to reexamine the current status quo of both mass media and personal computing. 


This paper describes the implementation of an application that offers a broadsheet-sized electronic news 
presentation to the reader. We hypothesize that the use of “paper-quality” displays coupled with 
computational access to news data streams will give us a range of new possibilities in content selection, 
imagery, typography, and human interaction. While we are using the newspaper as a model of data access, we 
are more generally exploring the connectivity of user modeling, media manipulation and dynamic displays. 
We feel that news systems should be personalized, update continuously, provide relevant feedback and have 
multimedia capabilities. 


1.1 Signals With a Sense of Themselves 


The transformation of traditional mass media to their electronic counterparts has the potential to impart 
radical change upon these media. However, there is little evidence that the simple transformation of media 
from traditional to digital form is a critical transformation. The distinction between digital and analog forms 
of media is in and of itself insignificant. 


In the case of a newspaper, taking the ink off of the paper and sending it as bits is attractive; it is cost effective 
in terms of trees and trucks. The bits can be reassembled in the receiver, and displayed as it would have 
originally appeared. The final display could once again be ink on paper, such as a “Fax” paper, or displayed 
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electronically [Gifford et al. 85]. The essence of such a system is efficiency of distribution. Little would 
change in the use or content of the newspaper due to digital distribution. 


Of interest is the encoding of the information and how it is made available. We are interested in developing 
communication systems in which the digital nature of the channel impacts not only the distribution of the 
signal, but the content of the signal as well. Digital media affords us the opportunity, for the first time, to 
design a signal in which the content, and not just the packaging or encoding, is made accessible. We refer to 
this as a “signal with a sense of itself.” [Lippman 91] Such signals are not directed at a human recipient, but 
rather, to a local computational agent acting on her behalf. In response to instructions from both the distributor 
of the signal and the reader, this agent operates upon the signal in manners both suggestive of traditional 
media and of new forms. Digital electronic media should give us the opportunity for forms of data distribution 
that invites user participation with the data. 


To date, content sensitive signals have been applied to applications such as video compression, scene 
widening [McLean 91], ambient sound reconstruction [Vercoe et al. 91] and office information [Lai et al. 88]. 
We are interested in how such signals can be of utility in facilitating user access to large, rapidly changing 
data streams such as news. In our work, we concern ourselves with the manifestation of the computational 
access to the data. 


We are using a broad range of data streams in our application development: traditional news wire-services, 
television news, community papers, and electronic mail. These sources vary in content from international to 
local to personal issues. They vary from text services, which are directly amenable to computer manipulation, 
to a variety of charts, maps, graphics, video and audio, which are immutable in their usual form. We enrich 
this data by incorporating non-lexical information, such as intonation [Hu 87], stress, pauses, type of shot, 
etc., as well as more traditional information, such as source, date and byline. Data manipulation takes the form 
of augmentation of stories by compositing pertinent text, stills and audio. In addition, we attempt to 
“transcode” between media types in order to account for data/display capability mismatches, personal 
preference and sensory impairment. The data streams are assembled at the display, at the time of display. 


1,2 Paperlike Displays 


Every newspaper in the world has a front page, with all that implies: content, headlines, emphasis and 
juxtapositions. Ironically, these features are almost universally absent from on-line access to information. 
Recent advances in display technology include the development of both large and flat displays: CRT 
technology has already achieved 300 dpi resolution; flat screen technologies are making rapid strides, mostly 
due to the popularity of portable displays and the perceived attractiveness of a large flat screen television. The 
availability of high quality local printing does not restrict electronic access to electronic displays. Such 
technologies enable one to rethink the way in which electronic information is accessed. One no longer has to 
sacrifice “front page” amenities when accessing on-line information on displays with sufficient real estate. 
Since both CRT and LCD technologies enable the intermingling of text with other media, such as television, 
radio and electronic mail, data streams no longer have to be designed with a predetermined destination. At 
times, large and dynamic is appropriate, while at other times, small and portable is more suitable to the user. 
In designing our presentation systems, our goal is to let the user, rather than the data provider, find a fitting 
balance between static and dynamic, large and portable displays. 


1.3 Personal Computing 


We postulate that news systems should provide news based upon the user’s interests. They should also take 
into account the user’s knowledge level and style preferences. This is manifested in the detail and complexity 
of the article chosen as well as the media types used in the presentation. Our work in personalization is based 
upon developing an implicit user model. This model is constructed on the premise that the user is already 
engaged in a rich computing environment, where her calendar, correspondence, location, and the like are 
made accessible to the system. 


1.4 Newspace 


We are developing a framework for our work in electronic publishing. The application, Newspace, described 
below is the current instantiation ofa set of utilities we are applying to the exploration of computational access 
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to media. The application has three components: media manipulation, user modeling, and presentation. 
Communication between the components is handled by a distributed system. The basic flow of information 
through the system is shown in the figure. 


The application described below is the current instantiation of our work in electronic publishing. The 
application has three components: media manipulation, user modeling, and presentation. Communication 
between the components is handled by a distributed system. The basic flow of information through the system 
is shown in the figure. 


In summary, we are exploring how can we use computing and intelligent signals to provide new information 
and entertainment possibilities. We are exploring what opportunities and bottlenecks are imposed upon new 
systems of communication by computer environments which are traditionally serving a professional audience 
with much more directed goals and well defined boundaries regarding the scope of the data. 


1.5 Paper Organization 


This paper is organized as a series of discussions about the various system components. The intent of these 
discussions is to define the framework for our investigations. Each discussion includes a description of current 
implementation details. The topics of discussion are presentation, data organization, user modeling, media 
manipulation, and the distributed system framework. 


In our discussion of Newspace, we attempt to elucidate how the UNIX environment both helped and hindered 
our development, how this work relates to other UNIX information retrieval systems, and to what degree the 
thread of our work can be considered as a general UNIX utility. 


2.0 Data Sources, Data Structures 


Many news sources are available as feeds to the electronic newspaper. These sources are in different media, 
and are transmitted in different ways, but are all converted to a common format for use by the electronic 
newspaper. Of critical importance is that this format allows computational entities a choice: to treat “articles” 
the same regardless of media, or to treat them in a media-dependent manner. 


News is unlike most other data found on a workstation for two reasons. First, it is constantly changing, and 
by definition unpredictably—if it were deterministic, it wouldn’t be news. Second, it reaches the workstation 
packaged in many different formats. Critical to the success of the integration of news into a workstation 
environment is that the workstation not be limited by either the content or the packaging of the news. Only 
when the temporal constraints, protocol incompatibilities, media limitations, and data structure inflexibilities 
are removed can an electronic newspaper be made palatable for the workstation user. 


The data sources available to Newspace vary in the size of the intended audience. The scope ranges from 
international to local to personal; this variety of scope is most evident in the different lexical sources. 


2.1 Lexical Sources 


Natural language comprehension is far off. But even in the absence of explicit cues, text always allows some 
meaning to be extracted, unlike other media. Techniques as simple as the keyword analysis used by Newspace 
can provide a reasonable first approximation to sophisticated story comprehension. 


The international news sources provide the highest volume of news. The Associated Press and New York 
Times news wires are encrypted and broadcast on a local radio station subcarrier. This signal is received by 
hardware which transfers the data through a serial line to an IBM XT. The XT decrypts the data and stores it 
using PC-NFS on a disk on our local network. The United Press International news wire is provided by 
ClariNet, an electronic publishing service that provides articles via NNTP over USENET. The Dow Jones 
News Services, which include the full Wall Street Journal and financial wires, are transmitted over a dedicated 
phone line using the X.25 protocol. Information is received continuously, as would be expected for data as 
timely as stock quotations. The transcripts of ABC, NBC, CBS, and CNN nightly news broadcasts are 
retrieved from Burrelle’s Broadcast Database Service. 


There are four regional sources available to Newspace. Three Cambridge college newspapers are available: 
The two MIT newspapers, The Tech and Tech Talk, are provided via UNIX filesystems accessible from the 
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Figure 1:Once data streams are converted to a common format, rudimentary content analysis is performed, 
decomposing the data into objects. The data is passed to the user model, which presents a subset of the news 
to the media manipulation module, which in turn provides the display with a coherent, complete presentation. 
User interaction with the display module, as well events external to the news application provide feedback to 
the user model. 
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Media Lab. The third newspaper is the Harvard Independent, transmitted through a modem connection. 
Finally, local weather information is obtained by fingering MIT databases which supply local weather reports 
and forecasts, updated hourly, in a .plan file. 


The personal source is electronic mail, which has a small but very devoted audience. A Newspace program 
filters a user’s mail by identifying if the mail is personal, i.e. directed to the user and not to a larger group. 
The more intimate the mail, and the greater the importance of the sender, the more prominent the placement 
of the mail on the screen. 


2.2 Non-lexical Sources 


Currently, the only way non-lexical sources can be manipulated is to assume some lexical “slug” that 
describes the contents. The nature of these slugs, and what to do when they aren’t present, is discussed in 
Chapter 4. Below is a description of the sources posing these problems for us in Newspace. 


Services that provide graphics databases are becoming more common. These services maintain libraries of 
still pictures for use by news services. One bulletin board contains line art Associated Press graphics. The 
Knight-Ridder service Presslink contains several graphics libraries. These libraries utilize several different 
formats, all designed for personal computers, e.g. MacDraw; considerable effort is being expended trying to 
convert these to Postscript or other UNIX-manipulable formats. 


Broadcast news is a rich data source. Video clips are digitized from television news broadcasts. The audio is 
kept in a separate file and synchronized at the display. We have all the elements to automate the process; we 
could, for example, record the seven o’clock news lead story every night. This currently is not done because 
of resource limitations that we hope to resolve soon. 


A closed-caption decoder provides lexical cues to the content of the video. The text of the broadcast is 
transmitted during the vertical blanking interval; this signal is decoded and displayed on the television screen 
simultaneously. A decoder was modified so that the text is buffered and relayed to a standard RS-232 serial 
data port, giving Newspace access to the information. 


Because of the overhead of non-lexical media, few regional or personal non-lexical databases exist. A face 
database is used to augment electronic mail. When electronic mail is sent, users can include an RFC-822 
compatible keyword-token pair which is a pointer to a file containing an appropriate facial expression. The 
sender may choose from a variety of standard expressions: talking, thinking, smiling, or with no expression. 
Voice mail poses interesting challenges for inclusion into Newspace and is something we may consider in the 
future. 


2.3 Data Types 


With the exception of audio, all news is kept in a common format: the datfile. The datfile was designed to be 
continually changing; programmers are encouraged to build their own backward-compatible extensions. 
Originally designed as an image format for common storage and interchange [Musicus 88], it has been 
extended to handle text. Each datfile is actually a directory containing a data file and a descriptor, and 
optionally other datfiles. The data file contains raw image or text contents; the descriptor is a series of 
keyword-value pairs that describe the data. The descriptors of text datfiles include some mandatory keywords 
such as source, category, author, title, subject, and number of characters. Each datfile can contain links to 
other datfiles; for instance, a text article with an associated picture will contain the filename of the picture in 
the descriptor. 


Each text datfile contains at least three subsidiary datfiles. These contain lists of paragraph offsets, sentence 
offsets, and word histograms. The first two allow flexible indexing for the presentation; the third allows a 
simplistic analysis of the article contents as well as a method for eliminating redundant articles. We are in the 
process of supporting additional subsidiary datfiles that will handle format information such as font type and 
size. 


The subsidiary datfiles facilitate both semantic and syntactic information retrieval. For text, we can 
immediately retrieve any paragraph or sentence, and can perform some rudimentary content analysis from the 
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histogram datfile. We anticipate more sophisticated analysis techniques in the future; the flexible structure of 
the datfile permits such extensions. 


While the datfile structure provides a conceptually easy way to manipulate articles, it can be awkward because 
of the number of inodes used. With paragraph, sentence, and histogram information, each article occupies 
twelve inodes. The thousands of new articles every day stored in this structure strains the NeXT 68040 used 
for storage. 


Because of the diversity of formats of the news sources, each source requires its own software handler which 
performs two primary tasks: segmentations of the raw data from the descriptor information, and ensuring that 
entries to be put into the descriptor file have common keywords. As an example, one source might have an 
“author” keyword while another has a “by” keyword, both denoting the writer of the article. The handler 
converts the “by” to an “author”. Each handler stores its articles in the news depot. The temporal granularity 
of each handler matches the frequency with which the source provides new articles. For some sources, this is 
more than one per minute; for others, it is once a week. 


A daemon periodically checks the depot to see if new articles have arrived. It converts the articles to the datfile 
format and stores them in a directory that uniquely identifies the news source and the day of the month. This 
source based storage is inefficient. Ideally, each article should be compared to all related articles so that 
redundant articles may be eliminated and topically similar articles can be grouped together. This will be done 
in the near future and is a good example of how the digital processing of news allows manipulation based on 
content instead of packaging. 


2.4 Document Retrieval 


The storage and retrieval of large quantities of articles raises a wealth of issues in the area of document 
retrieval. Newspace is not intended to solve, or in most cases even address, these issues. 


Newspace makes it evident that a desirable feature of information retrieval systems is relevance feedback. A 
story in isolation is all but useless; the user should be able to view the article in context through the 
presentation of related articles. Two styles of relevance are identified in Newspace. The first can be viewed as 
“stepping back and taking a look around”—more articles at the same level of analysis and about similar 
topics. The second is a more in-depth analysis of a particular story. Both of these referencing methods are 
supported by a master index that maintains a keyword summary of all articles stored in the database. Due to 
storage limitations and inefficiencies, we are limited to two days worth of news, amounting to 300 megabytes 
of text. 


Suppose the user takes a week-long vacation. When she returns, her newspaper should display the most 
important news of the week. For an electronic newspaper to accommodate her, it must be able to store 
gigabytes of news. News agencies store immense quantities of press files and photos so that when a story 
breaks, they are prepared with background information. This also requires vast amounts of storage. 


Issues of document retrieval at this scale are addressed by Thinking Machines’ Wide Area Information Server, 
developed as a joint project between Apple Computer, Thinking Machines, and Dow Jones [Kahle 89]. As 
personal workstations grow in power, they can find, select, and present documents locally to tailor to the users 
interests and preferences. However, the workstation should not be expected to hold all the data needed by a 
workstation. Wide Area Information Servers answer queries over a network, providing either pointers to 
documents or the documents themselves for personal workstations or other servers. 


The Wide Area Information Server provides a robust framework for the maintenance of a large central 
database of news. Newspace could make good use of such a server. Unfortunately, its protocol restricts it to 
text and so does not address the multimedia issues, but it provides a glimpse of what will happen when we 
start to store and access the immense quantities of information that any newspaper requires. 


3.0 User Modeling in the Electronic Newspaper 


An important benefit of the computational manipulation of news is that the newspaper can be different for 
each person. Both content and presentation are tailored to each individual. This personalization is 
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accomplished through user modeling—maintaining databases about individual interests, plans, beliefs, 
behaviors, misconceptions and schedules. The models are used primarily for article selection, but can readily 
facilitate any sort of customization. 


The models of individuals are constructed with a user modeling system. This system, Doppelgiinger [Orwant 
91], collects information about a population of users, makes inferences from this information, and provides 
the results for clients. The electronic newspaper is the primary client. 


Doppelgiinger user models are dynamic, changing both as the system learns more about the user and as the 
user herself changes. The data it maintains include objective (sex: male) and subjective (bias: liberal) 
information as well as long-term (occupation: researcher) and short-term (idle time: 2 minutes) information. 
In addition, there is also implicit information inferred from the universe of user models: generalizations about 
populations of users are made and used to establish default assumptions about user models. By monitoring 
user actions, including but not limited to the Newspace interface, the system bolsters both precision and 
accuracy of the model over time. 


Although the model is meant to be as comprehensive as possible, the data gathering is kept unintrusive. Other 
user modeling systems ignore or sidestep this problem of data acquisition by either assuming that the 
information is provided to them by the user, e.g. by a questionnaire, or by catégorizing users into preset 
stereotypes. Neither alternative is acceptable for our purposes. The burden of enforced questionnaires would 
make the system un attractive to the user, and preprogrammed stereotypes lack the flexibility needed for 
adaptation to the breadth, depth, and variability of user preferences. 


3.1 User Modeling in a UNIX Environment 


The concept of the user model as an immense store of data about the user presupposes computational 
accessibility to this data. To a large extent, then, the extent of the model depends on what information UNIX 
can provide about users. Electronic mail, calendar, last, lastcomm, the aliases file, and finger are all 
conventional UNIX utilities that, when interpreted properly, provide a wealth of information about users. The 
Badger system, in use at the Media Lab, tracks the physical location of participants wearing badges. These 
badges emit infrared bit sequences that serve to identify the physical locations of their wearers. 


All these sources of information about the user supplement the most important data source: the electronic 
newspaper itself. The system’s prediction of what the user will read is compared with what the user actually 
reads. The user’s choice of which articles to read and which to ignore provide important feedback on the 
success of the user model. Most of the information gathered in the user model can be applied in one way or 
another to affect the content and presentation of news. 


The models are used to select articles on the basis of category, keywords, source, and timeliness. We would 
like to be able to make more subtle distinctions, but two obstacles prevent this: the lack of adequate story 
comprehension and the lack of content cues provided at the time of distribution. 


While the primary purpose of user modeling in the electronic newspaper is choosing which articles to be 
presented to the user, other information available in UNIX and provided by Doppelgiinger can affect the 
manner of presentation. For instance, if the user is idle, articles won’t fade away, since the user won’t have 
had a chance to read them. 


Expressed interest in an article can be interpreted as a request for more information. Chapter 2 discussed how 
this information is retrieved. The user model maintains which articles have been read, and this information is 
used to ensure that the articles retrieved are both appropriate and fresh. 


Articles are important to different people for different reasons, and the user model knows why. The factors 
contributing to the selection of an article are reflected in personalized headlines. The same article may be of 
importance to two readers for completely different reasons. Consider an article describing a blizzard in 
Boston. One reader’s headline might be simply “Boston Blanketed by Blizzard,” but to an Oakland reader, 
“Red Sox—A’s Game Canceled.” 
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3.2 Learning in the User Model 


The varieties of user data maintained by Doppelganger have different representations, each with different 
learning strategies. The most useful representation for the newspaper is the strength-confidence entry. These 
indicate user preferences for some attribute of a news article, such as a particular topic, category or news 
agency. Each entry has a strength, which indicates how important the preference is, and a confidence value, 
which is the Doppelginger’s estimate of the accuracy of the strength value. 


Learning is made possible as a result of the feedback provided by the newspaper. The placement or exclusion 
of each article in the newspaper is the result of a large number of user model entries affecting the priority of 
the article. Some entries increase this value; others decrease it. The way each entry “voted” is remembered, 
and is used to punish or reward each entry after the user’s response has been determined. A gradient descent 
algorithm is used to adjust both strength and confidence values for each entry that contributed to the decision 
to include or exclude the article from the user’s perusal. A high confidence value prevents the strength from 
changing drastically. Conversely, a low confidence value allows the strength value to sway widely. For most 
entries tested so far, the strength has converged to a steady state within a few hundred iterations. 


3.3 Different People have Different Models 


An intriguing aspect of user model maintenance is the ability to view newspapers filtered by others’ models: 
seeing the newspaper through their eyes. This is supported; a user can view the newspaper using another’s 
model, or can interpolate between two models. Also of interest is the ability to extrapolate beyond two 
personalities, or even to caricature the user’s own personality. Individual attributes can also be directly 
controlled. These are the first step to user manipulation of more complex qualities such as political bias or 
depth of analysis. Fabricated models can be constructed to produce extremist newspapers in which one or a 
few traits are held to be of maximal importance. 


Because of the sensitive nature of the data included in the user model, each user is given ownership of her 
model. The model can be displayed as a list of object-attribute pairs which can be modified by the owner. The 
user can explicitly specify all the information in the user model, if she so desires, or everything can take place 
implicitly, with the system learning about the user through her interaction with the newspaper. The interface 
through which the user edits her model is itself a source of data for Doppelganger, providing information 
about which attributes should be calculated differently. 


3.4 What’s Next for User Modeling 


The improvement of user modeling for electronic newspapers depends upon advances in three areas: user data 
acquisition, content analysis, and the philosophy of news. The first is necessary to enrich the user model and 
will benefit all user modeling; the second is specific to article selection and is necessary to fully utilize the 
user model; the third will provide insights into the different reasons people read news. User modeling will 
play an important role in the development of effective interfaces as well as content personalization. Interface 
design will come to rely upon the system’s ability to sense and respond to the user’s activities in a meaningful 
way. 


Data acquisition devices such as an eye tracker have been used in user modeling in the past and can provide 
valuable information for Newspace. As we become better able to sense the user’s actions, we will also need 
new ways of interpreting the information. Doppelganger is not yet capable of sophisticated insights into why 
people read news. Allen suggests a number of motivations for news reading [Allen 87]; some of these are 
dissimilar enough that the structure of the newspaper could be radically changed if we could gauge them. 
Content analysis is discussed further in Chapter 4. 


When the full benefits of user modeling are realized, the electronic newspaper will become perfectly 
adaptable, providing each user with a newspaper ideally suited to her tastes. The user will be provided with 
all the articles he wants to see and none that he doesn’t. Articles of interest to the user will be selected even 
if the user was not aware a priori of the articles or the reasoning behind their selection. Users will not be 
deprived of the serendipity that allows them to stumble upon an interesting articles. Most importantly, the 
modeling will gradually slip beneath the user’s awareness as the user grows to trust computer control over 
both the content and the presentation of her newspaper. 
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4.0 Multiple Media Manipulation 


Our news system gathers information from other media than the traditional text wire services. In this way, we 
can capture as many diverse sources as possible. A story of interest may only have been aired on a local public 
affairs television show but not in the local print. But a more compelling reason for using multiple modalities 
is that each form of media is inherently powerful in expressing different types of information. Quantitative 
information, such as the Dow Jones Average Trends, is best described graphically. The conceptual reasons 
behind a recent market crash may be better expounded by text. News of a speech or debate would be best 
presented by an audio clip, particularly if moments of tension or elation were realized verbally. Pictures and 
video engender a certain reality about the existence of an event or a person. They allow us travel to the scene 
of the famine or see the emotional state of our most recent email sender. 


The digital domain provides us the ability to efficiently parse, search, compare and retrieve news information. 
We can then combine and transform stories in ways the editors never imagined. Linking is possible and so is 
the creation of composite forms. Graphics can be combined with the text or audio from a different news 
source. It is also possible to “transcode” information from one media source to another while retaining 
saliency. 


4.1 Display/Personal Limitations and Transcoding 


Our current display runs on a large screen platform with audio and video capabilities. While we are 
experimenting in using this environment to its full potential we are also considering how the system should 
behave in more limiting instances. For example, the laptop domain affords portability at the expense of 
bandwidth. This loss is manifested in a lack of audio and graphics capabilities, or in the case of some 
platforms, a reduced video frame rate. Yet we maintain that the user should not be denied information of 
interest simply because of computational limitations. Nor should the user be denied access because of 
personal limitations such as being visually, aurally, or lexically impaired. 


We attempt to transcode information from one media type to other more displayable and understandable 
forms. This will be a lossy transformation in almost all cases. Ideally, however, we would like to ensure that 
significant information is preserved. One example of this transcoding process is the transcription of audio. 
Unlike the typical captioning used with television, we are using techniques to convey more of the “content” 
of the signal. The layout of the text can convey points of emphasis, volume, speaker changes, and perhaps 
even emotional speaking state [Bender et al. 88, Hu 87]. 


Video could be represented by a salient still frame or more succinctly by a single object or objects in the 
represented frame. Scene composition is feasible; a scene could be created with three objects from 
contextually related but distinct frames. 


4.2 Representations 


Computer representation of objects or concepts necessarily depends on the goal of system. Our current aim 
is to be successful at augmentation and transformation of news information. Ideally, the future computer will 
be able to synthesize multimedia news presentations for the user. Before this is possible, much more work 
needs to be done in the codification of narrative and rhetorical predicates and also in the description of multi- 
media primitives. Encouraging research in these areas is being performed in the Media Lab Music and 
Cognition Group and the Interactive Cinema Group respectively [Davenport 91]. 


4.3 Object Oriented Approach 


In order to accomplish our goals, we have adopted an object oriented approach to multimedia. It is an 
economical and powerful representation and the objects can respond to a simple set of heuristics. Our objects 
are not limited by the traditional boundaries of the story. Paragraphs can be highlighted as an object and 
treated as such. Media can be decoupled: the audio portion and picture portion of a video segment can be 
deemed as separate objects and searched independently. This is ideally the representation needed to describe 
video with voice-over narration or music overlay. 
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The advantage of this method is that these objects can have some of knowledge about their contents and 
contexts embedded in their representation. Links between objects are possible. Some may be explicit such as 
“this audio object belongs to that video object.” Others may be created dynamically by the system as it 
receives new information in its incoming news data stream— “this graphic in our database will best augment 
this new text story”. 


In addition, more textual descriptive information concerning the media signals must be stored. This 
granularity of the description may be at the story level: intended audience, political bias, difficulty level, 
related articles, associated graphics. A rudimentary implementation of this type of description is currently 
being broadcast in text transmissions of the AP and UPI news wires. We readily use the ‘urgency’ and 
‘associated graphic’ information supplied by these sources. We need a finer level of detail to enable intelligent 
compositing of media. The information could be additional editorial markers such as “from byte x to byte y 
is an emotionally charged moment in the audio track of the debate” as well as more factual information such 
as audio intonation patterns and camera attributes. 


4.4 Video Objects 


The representation of video material presents particular difficulty since there are audio tracks associated with 
the video, and moving objects and moving cameras in addition to the loss of information from 3D to 2D. A 
manageable way to deal with this information is to describe the objects individually within the frame rather 
than assign descriptive attributes to a series of frames. This concept has been advocated in many fields from 
image compression and computer graphics data bases to archival video storage representations. 


Traditionally, moving image representations for digital compression have been accomplished by differing 
means of encoding the entire frame as a complete unit. Hybrid video coders, subband and pyramid 
decomposition coders, and region coders are all examples. Conversely, model-based coding allows coding of 
separate objects within the scene. The transmitter and the decoder agree on the basic model of an image and 
the transmitter sends parameters to manipulate this model. [Watlington 87, McLean 91]. Work in this area is 
the inspiration and foundation behind our video database. 


Media objects become their own entities but are also part of larger classifications such as ‘background’ or a 
group. Objects belong to other objects and hierarchically inherit their characteristics such as the lighting for 
a particular scene. ‘Content’ can be added to the objects—such highlighting a particularly good reaction shot 
or associating links. The frame can still be an object in our system but its role as the smallest video building 
block has been displaced. Now its prime purpose is as a spatial marker to the location of the object within a 
large digital storage medium. 


This object based description allows us to save bandwidth in a content dependent way. Perhaps the 
background of the White House will be stored locally and only the newscaster and interviewee will be 
transmitted to the computer. These transmitted objects will have associated camera angles, gaze vectors, and 
lighting descriptions so that we will know how to ‘doctor’ the received objects at the other end to appear as a 
complete original scene. 


In creating a larger salient picture, we must follow composition rules that do not unsettle the viewer. For 
example, we may want to abstract out three objects from a series of contiguous shots and make a “salient” 
still. During a recent national news broadcast, two individuals were discussing Saddam Hussein’s desire to 
emulate. Each one was shown alone in the frame. They were intercut with a picture of a photograph showing 
Hussein and someone else. The photo was scanned from the left side to the right. In creating the composited 
still, we recreated the original photograph by fitting together the frame showing the left half of the picture and 
the frame showing the right half. The two halves were melded together using a laplacian decomposition and 
filtering. The two speakers when cropped from their original frames were not of proportional size. One was 
filtered accordingly. This resulted in the text caption of the photo being incorrectly sized. The text was then 
treated as an object and subsampled and filtered accordingly. Ideally, if the objects are speaking characters 
they should be facing each other or the object being discussed. When abstracted out of the original frame, 
gaze vectors will tell us if they are oriented correctly. If they are not, we can reorient the image. 
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Figure 2: A salient still has been generated by compositing a sequence of frames from three television news 
scenes. The background image was composed by fitting together frames from a pan over a wide aspect ratio 
original image. The two inserts were cropped from their original frames and resized when fitted into the 
resultant still image. 


Information needed to accomplish these manipulation include camera characteristics such as focal length; 
type of shot—wide, medium, close-up; movement—crane, dolly, tilt, pan, zoom. Also needed is some form 
of depth information such as distance from lens. 


4.5 Parsing vs. Editorialized Information 


Filling information into our data base can be accomplished either by having the computer parse out the 
information or by entering the information in manually. Until we have story understanding systems and 
computer vision systems, most of this work will have to be done by hand. Ideally, much of the burden of this 
coding could be done at the publishing source. Editors could highlight significant moments in audio, and 
camera information could be saved as the image is being recorded. [Davenport 91] 


Our approach at this moment is a combination of the two. Keywords are extracted from the lexical content of 
a news story and matching is done between articles. Simple metrics are applied to determine the “difficulty” 
of an article: sentence length, word frequency in the english language. Topically intense areas of a passage 
are found by passing a window over the text and determining portions of interest to a user. Video information 
is encoded by hand with the exception of broadcast transcriptions. 


4.6 User Models and Multimedia 


Our news system is not driven by any particular media source. All are searched equally earnestly. When given 
a choice between differing media coverage of the same news, many factors can dictate the final choice. 
Information from the user model is one factor. Past interaction may show that a user prefers to read economic 
news but always reads sports news when given the opportunity. A user’s knowledge level of a topic will also 
help to determine the source and media type. Studies indicate that people learn more rapidly from television 
news than from purely textual sources [Just 89, Neuman 88]. The user might want their news broadcast to 
have a particular “feel” to it: the Wall Street Journal versus Entertainment Tonight. This could change 
depending on the time of day or current location or activities of the user. 


4.7 Virtual News—The Future 


Perhaps in the near future, a user could truly personalize her news by manipulating such characteristics as 
who broadcasts it and where it is from. The user could always have a woman’s voice broadcast the news 
[Hawley 91] or always have Peter Jennings as the talking head. A user could watch the news from Mr. Rogers’ 
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point of view and perhaps even have him broadcast it-from his home. 
5.0 Presentation: All the News that Fits the Display 


Although the Newspace architecture supports a variety of displays, the discussion below is confined to a 
broadsheet presentation. “Paper quality” displays give us the possibility to explore the “newspaper metaphor” 
within the context of a computer screen. We try to keep the best of the newspaper metaphor while taking 
advantage of the dynamic nature of the display and the processing capabilities of the computer. 


5.1 The Newspaper Metaphor 


We start by analyzing some elements in what we label the newspaper metaphor. After centuries of evolution, 
the newspaper format has reached a degree of stability and standardization. Despite sociological differences, 
readers from different parts of the world can pick up a local paper and immediately know how to read it if the 
written language is known. The front page is the most distinct and universal feature of the newspaper format. 
It was invented 300 years ago [Giirtler 84], and has changed little since then. Without exception, industry 
predictions of the future of the newspaper include a front page [DESIGN 88]. 


The front page is dominated by the headlines of the most important stories. The size of the headline font 
indicates the relative importance. By glancing at the front page, the reader can get an overview of the most 
important issues in a matter of seconds. The front page is not bereft of content. Below the headline is printed 
the body text of the article. Simply by changing from scanning to reading, the user is able to change modalities 
from overview to detail. While the front page contains the lead stories from multiple categories, inside pages 
are more specialized. Main categories have their own section, such as “sports” and “business.” Within these 
sections are found additional detail, related topics and juxtapositions. 


5.2 The Newspaper Interface vs. Computer Interfaces 


There are fundamental differences between the newspaper interface and that of the usual electronic 
information retrieval system (IR). Newspapers use layout, editions, and culling by “experts” to provide a 
facile and forgiving interface to a database that is of only selective interest to the reader. Information retrieval 
is by and large sequential access wholly under direct control of the user. No assumptions are made by such 
systems as to the user’s intent, hence the presentation of the data is not tightly coupled to its retrieval. 


Newspapers update themselves without waiting for requests. In creating the front page, the newspaper 
provides either periodic, as in the case of editions, or continuous information to the reader. Even if a 
subscriber ignores the paper for a week, new editions are produced. IR is event-driven, i.e., nothing will 
happen unless the user issues commands, e.g., a mouse click or button press. The interface keeps the user 
active and in control. 


The size of a broadsheet front page makes it possible to display huge amounts of information, which makes 
that information directly accessible. IR requires the user to initiate a search and to issue several commands, 
e.g. pan and scroll, to access the same amount of data. 


While IR can claim interactivity, the newspaper is supposedly a medium for one way communication only. 
Still, by turning to a section page a reader can drastically change the content of the page being looked at. The 
stories on the page have become more specialized, and in one sense the reader has interacted with the editors 
of the newspaper. By turning to the section page, the reader requests more information, and the editor 
“recognizes” the request by providing more coverage. 


When preparing the newspaper, and especially the front page, editors process the information to 
accommodate all readers. A reader that only spends a few minutes reading the news will easily pick out the 
main stories by scanning the headlines, which summarizes the content. Journalists write most stories in the 
so-called “inverted-pyramid style”’—the main points of ais story are described in the first paragraphs, while 
the last ones are written with the editor’s scissors in mind.! Therefore, by reading a paragraph or two, the 
reader will comprehend a disproportionately large part of the news. Minimum effort is required to digest 10% 
of the information, and there is little penalty in skipping the remaining 90%. 


1, Except narrative style articles. 
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5.3 The Broadsheet Presentation 


The goal of the presentation subsystem is to enable the user to rapidly search large quantities of news with 
little or no predetermined focus. The process of browsing should help the user uncover and read articles of 
interest, without incurring significant overhead on the part of the user either in terms of time or effort. While 
the user modeling subsystem obviates the requirement that the user make explicit specification of interests, 
the penalty for displaying an “uninteresting” article should be minimal. 


To address this goal, we organized the presentation as a two dimensional virtual plane, a “Newspace.” Within 
this space, stories appear in topical clusters. The front page is a cluster of the “most important” stories. A map 
of the Newspace is provided to facilitate navigation. The remainder of this section is a discussion of an 
implementation of Newspace. This includes a discussion of article formatting, page (or cluster) layout, the 
map, and the user interface. 


5.4 Presentation System Configuration 


The hardware configuration consists of a Sun Sparcstation 370 that hosts a VME frame buffer from Univision, 
model UDC-4012. The frame buffer drives a Sony DDM-2801C monitor, which features 2000 line resolution 
and a 60 Hz progressively scanned refresh. The viewing area of the monitor is 20” x 20”; almost as high asa 
broadsheet newspaper and a little wider, but not as portable. At least three people are required to move this 
huge piece of glass. In addition to the primary monitor, the system also includes a second color monitor with 
a more conventional 1k resolution. 


The presentation software has been developed within the X Window System (X11) running on the UNIX 
operating system [Scheifler 87]. To run X11 applications one needs a server application that stands between 
the client applications and the hardware. The server handles the keyboard, screen, mouse and one or more 
screens, while providing client applications with a standardized interface. MIT’s sample server was ported to 
the Univision Frame Buffer [Lie 91]. This allows us to use the previously described hardware configuration 
as an X11 workstation and makes large amounts of existing software available. 


5.5 Article Formatting 


The purpose of the formatting process is to take ASCII-based text, with optional illustrations, and render it 
into a pixmap that can directly be displayed on a bit-mapped computer screen. The formatted “image” 
contains elements of the newspaper metaphor, e.g., headline, byline, columns. 


A problem when formatting news articles is that not all information is available when needed. For example, 
when selecting which headline font to use it is, among other things, important to know how wide the article 
will be. To know the width of an article the formatter must know the number of columns. Before it selects the 
number of columns, the formatter should know what headline font is to be used so it can minimize white space 
areas! 


Another dilemma one faces when formatting text is legibility vs. word density. Newspapers often have a high 
word density at the expense of legibility. A good example is the front page of the New York Times. There is 
a minimum of white space, and headline fonts are often condensed. Margins are minimal, and the overall 
impression is “dark.” 


All text rendered by the formatter uses antialiased fonts. [Negroponte 80, Schmandt 80, Warnock 80]. The 
use of antialiased fonts allow the formatter to consider the display device as continuous, rather than as a 
discrete matrix of pixels. While this doesn’t improve resolution, it does enhance the addressability of the 
existing resolution. This is helpful for properly rendering letterforms, as well as positioning the letterforms 
on the display. Ergonomic studies show that antialiased fonts are easier to read [Bender et al. 87]. Without 
their use it would be much harder to claim competitiveness with paper.! 


1. You don’t need to be a sophisticated user to be sensitive to letter spacing miscues. The 7 yr. old daughter of one of the 
authors complained about the letter spacing on a high end display Postscript(r) display. 
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5.6 Layout 


The layout of a newspaper is designed to attract readers and to optimize the newspaper’s effectiveness in 
presenting information. Rules and conventions have evolved over the years and most newspapers share well 
established layout principles. 


Newspaper layout was one of the first newspaper tasks for which computerized automation was attempted. 
The problem is reasonably constrained; the program is given a set of news articles and advertisements. The 
ads are placed according to one set of rules, while news articles are placed in the remaining space (the 
“newshole”) according to another set of rules. Since Newspace does not yet contain advertisements we have 
left out most of the discussion concerning them.! Without the ads the problem is similar to the computer game 
Tetris; blocks are placed to minimize white space. 


The electronic newspaper borrows many elements from the newspaper metaphor, including the tiled layout, 
but page layout is quite different. While paper-based newspapers are issued in discrete editions, the electronic 
newspaper is continuously receiving articles to be included on the page. Accordingly, old or unimportant 
articles have to be removed and this complicates the shape of the newshole. This is a dynamic page and not 
your average Tetris game! 


The broadsheet has one front page and several section pages. The sections follow traditional layout rules and 
tile the articles. Each page is laid out in a 5x8 grid. Space in the grid is allocated as stories come in. 


The formatter produces rectangular articles with text displayed in full. This avoids jumps from the front page 
to an inside page, which is shown to lose one out of five readers [Bush 68]. However, real estate on the front 
page is limited. There is not room to show many articles in full. There are many approaches to the front page 
real estate problem. One solution would be to format two versions of the article; one intended for the front 
page and one for the section page. This approach is currently beyond the capabilities of our article formatter. 
Another approach is to format the whole article, but only display parts of it at any one time. Both of the above 
solutions would hide parts of the article from the user while reading. As long as it is possible to fit the article 
on a page, we believe it should be shown in full. 


We have implemented several alternative approaches to the front page. One is to stack articles using 
overlapping windows. Important stories float to the top of the stack, less important articles may be partly 
visible, and the articles with the least priority are completely covered. By selecting an article, the user can 
cause it to float to the top of the stack, where it is shown in full. This front page contains much information 
and looks chaotic at times. See figure 3. 


Another approach is to make all stories appear on the front page initially and have them migrate into clusters 
in the section pages. The migration is based upon both the article content and the goals established by the 
user’s interests. The front page is the point of dispatch. A problem with this method is that articles are on the 
front page only for a short time before they are pushed into the section pages. 


5.7 Maps 


The broadsheet is large enough to require some navigational aids. We have chosen to exploit the potential of 
the map to serve as an aid. There is much precedent in this choice, including the Spatial Data Management 
System at MIT [Bolt 84] and the Rooms Project at Xerox PARC [Henderson 1986]. More recently, maps have 
become a popular window system adjunct. 


Several different map schemes has been implemented for Newspace. The hardest decision we faced in 
designing the map was how to make both a tractable and useful abstraction of the space. Since the space is 
occupied principally by articles, the problem can be restated as how can we automate the creation of iconified 
versions of the articles. The headline of an article is a useful and readily available abstraction of an article. 
But simply rendering the headline gives no indication of the structure of the article, e.g. where the figures are, 
and how many paragraphs there are. A decimated version of the article pixmap is indicative of structure, but 
at a scale of at least 7:1, the decimated headline is usually illegible. Our solution is a hybrid of both 
alternatives. It uses a decimated “photo” of the original article upon which it renders the headline. To improve 





1. Advertising is essential, both to make it economically feasible, and to enrich the content. 
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legibility, proportionally larger font sizes are used to render the headlines. This solution is reminiscent of the 
satellite photos used in weather reports where state lines are rendered on top of a photomap. See figure 4. 


During the last year, the X11 community has seen the introduction of several so-called “virtual window 
managers.” The window managers allow X11 displays to use a virtual plane larger than the physical screen 
size. The user can pan the real screen over the virtual screen to view a different part of the plane. The user 
interface for all the virtual window managers is implemented through a map. The user can see the outlines of 
all top level windows in a special window that is an isomorphic representation of the windows on the virtual 
plane. The implication of a virtual window manager to the users is that they have more room in which to place 
windows. 


The Newspace Virtual Tab Window Manager (NVTWM) was developed to manage windows in the newspace. 
It is based upon VTWM [Edmondson 90]. The current release of VTWM creates a map of the virtual plane 
according to the user’s specifications of scale and position. If VTWM manages more than one screen, each 

screen has its own map. Since it was feasible for the project to use a second screen for the map, VTWM had 
to be modified to allow a map from one screen to be displayed on another. 


VTWM’s representation of windows in the map consists of an isomorph rectangular area (technically an X11 
window), optionally equipped with a name label. The user can specify background color and a label font. 
While this might be sufficient information in a programming environment where windows seldom are deleted 
or created, it is not sufficient in a news environment where new news comes in every minute. One way of 
increasing the information content in the window representations is to change the background pixmap. X11 
already provides the functionality for clients to indicate icon pixmaps. While the use of icons is one way to 
manage a limited screen area, the virtual desktop model replaces traditional icons for most users. Using the 
icon pixmap functionality to set the background of the window representation was a natural modification to 
VTWM. 


5.8 User Interaction and Participation 


The bulk of this section is dedicated to the presentation of information; user input is of secondary concern. 
There are several reasons for this. While most software today is event-driven, the electronic broadsheet is a 
continuous process that can run without any user involvement. The newspaper will update itself, just as a 
traditional newspaper is delivered to subscribers whether they read yesterday’s edition or not. 


The presentation system is very much dependent upon user modeling to make sure the presentation is properly 
focused. The model is consulted when selecting what news to present. However, to adapt to a user’s changing 
interests and habits, the user modeling system needs feedback from the user’s electronic broadsheet actions, 
necessitating input devices capable of providing this feedback. Ideally, system feedback should be transparent 
to the user. In the current implementation, we have to settle for explicit methods; the current configuration 
includes a mouse as pointer device. 


To trace the changing interests of the user, the system needs to know which articles the reader finds interesting. 
Users are encouraged to move the pointer into each article they read, and they can indicate special interest in 
an article by “clicking” in the article. All user feedback is handed over to the user modeling module to update 
the personalized filters. 


If the user indicates special interest in an article on the front page, the system will pan the view into the 
corresponding section page. The motivation for panning the view is that readers will probably be interested 
in reading related stories. 


All section pages contain a “door” to the front page. The door is a window that when clicked will.pan the view 
back to the front page. The placement of the door has been a point of contention; some users favor a fixed 
position on all pages; others prefer the door along the border with, or in the corner closest to, the front page. 


A reader can always override the automatic panning procedures and directly move to any page in the paper. 
The map accepts mouse clicks and will pan the view to the corresponding page..To click in the map, the user 
has to move the cursor over the edge of one display to enter the other one. 
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6.0 A Distributed Communications System 


News presentation is an inherently dynamic and distributed process. Multiple processes are required to run in 
parallel in order to maintain a clean division of responsibility between different modules in the system. 
Clearly, the news system requires a good communication system in order to dynamically transfer information 
between separate modules. To facilitate this communication, a package for handling communications in a 
distributed system was written. 


The design of Newspace drove the design of the distributed system. Newspace was designed as a set of 
modules which had to talk to each other. Lines of communication were described between the modules. All 
this was done without any assumptions about the implementation of the communication network. Thus, the 
concepts of servers, clients, and other IPC concepts were not specifically included in the initial design. The 
belief was that the communication scheme should fall out intuitively from the design of the system, and the 
communication system should be tailored to the specific needs of the system. 


What actually happened was a compromise. Inspired by the initial sketches of the system design, a 
generalized distributed system package, called Dsys, was created. This package kept the intuitive feel of 
establishing arbitrary connections between different processes, but also required that the design of Newspace 
be revised to make more rigorous specification of its communication needs. The concepts of server and client 
were retained, but took on watered down meanings. Traditional views of server/client models imply a large 
gap between servers and clients, in terms of function, computational power, resources, etc. While Dsys does 
not preclude these assumptions, they are deliberately avoided in the design of Dsys. Instead, the only 
difference between server and client is that the server waits for a connection, and the client initiates a 
connection. Thus, the Newspace designers only had to adjust their communication design to decide when 
their modules would take on the roles of server, client, or both. 


Simplicity was critical to the design of Dsys. Dsys was designed to be a package which would allow the 
transformation of a system from blocks and arrows on paper to actual code in as little time as possible. As a 
result, Dsys provides a minimal interface to the programmer, while retaining a firm base of functionality 
suitable to many applications. Most details are hidden from the programmer, so one need not face a plethora 
of options and features when attempting to use a particular function. The “only one way to do it” approach 
resulted in a very short startup time for incorporating communications into the existing news system. It also 
eliminated most of the confusion that programmers have when trying to decide how their processes will 
communicate; with all the details hidden, the programmers only had to concentrate on when and what kind 
of data they would send back and forth. 


6.1 Design of the Distributed System Package 


Dsys is built on top of the TCP/IP package [Leffler 86] which means that it inherits most of the problems and 
features of that protocol. TCP/IP is built for establishing reliable, two-way links between processes. It is not 
suitable for one-way broadcasts, nor is it necessarily a good choice for developing time-critical applications 
which push the limits of the network bandwidth, such as a digital video server. Dsys also has these properties. 
Dsys is well suited to developing distributed systems where modules can communicate in private two-way 
conversations, and where microsecond timing is not critical. If facets of the application do not fit this model, 
it is best to use some other method than Dsys to handle these particular functions. This is done in the 
Newspace system. For most of its general communications, such as ASCII text transfers, event notifications, 
and simple synchronization, Dsys is suitable. However, certain news presentations require video to be 
transferred over the network in real time, often synchronized with audio, and Dsys does not work well for this. 
Instead, separate movie and audio servers are used which rely on their own protocols to achieve the required 
video rates and synchronization. Even in these cases, the movie and audio servers use Dsys to know when and 
to whom they are to serve their movies. 


Dsys is based on objects called “stations”. These objects are the agents which initiate and receive connections, 
and communicate with each other along these connections. There are two kinds of stations: server stations 
and client stations. A client station is a simple connection mechanism which can only initiate a connection to 
a remote server station. Conversely, a server station waits for connections to be initiated by remote client 
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Figure 5: Client station connecting to a server station 


stations. Once a connection is established, it is symmetric, i.e., clients and servers send and receive data in the 
same way. 


Each station contains “slots” which are the connection points of the station. The station can maintain one 
connection for each slot. Client stations only have one slot; they exist only to connect to a single server, and 
are destroyed when that connection is broken. Server stations, however, can have many slots, allowing 
multiple client stations to connect to a single server station. Slots in the server station are dynamically 
allocated and freed as client stations connect and disconnect to the server station. 


By concentrating all communications functions into client and server station objects, Dsys avoids the strict 

assignment of processes into roles as clients and servers. Instead, a single process can maintain a mixture of 
client and server stations, which provides the flexibility for which Dsys was designed. In the design stage of 
a distributed system, designers may not be thinking in terms of servers and clients when assigning the roles 
of the modules and communication lines. Therefore, the final design will probably contain modules that can 
not be categorized strictly as servers or clients, but may be playing the roles of both. 


7.0 Conclusion 


Mass media and personal computing are on a collision course. When the Newspaper Industry does become 
the Electronic Publishing Industry, there is an opportunity for it to refashion itself. The intersection of mass 
media, personal computing and modern communications systems portents changes to much more than the 
mechanisms of news distribution. When this distribution is directed at the personal computer, the ultimate 
interpretation of the information by the reader can be enhanced by localized and personalized filtering and 
formatting. The computational intermediary, acting in concert and on behalf of the “reader” makes possible 
new publishing styles and forms. Mass Media no longer need be monolithic, impersonal, synchronous, 
colloquial or prepackaged. Rather, it can be redefined to be distributed, responsive to personal needs and 
interests, timely, international and presented in a dynamic form. 
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The MIT Media Laboratory 


Glorianna Davenport 
MIT Media Lab 


A sound and light tour of the facility at the 6-year mark: the people, research, and progress which mark this 
year’s vision of the future. 


A short description of today’s group, faculty, computer power and other factors contrasts with the historical 
perspective gained from anecdotes of earlier days. 


We look at several projects: The Kinematic Roach developed in the animation group, Computer Graphics, 
recent sound analysis for machine accompaniment of live performers, Elastic Boston, a multimedia map 
hosting a multimedia database, and Grinning Evil Death, a computer graphics piece for which several new 
tools were developed. These illustrate the interactivity of groups in the lab and how knowledge form one 
domain informs another. 
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Integrating Real-Time Video with Sun Workstations 


Jennifer Overholt 
Dave Berry 
Sun Microsystems 


This multimedia presentation illustrates how video is being integrated with Sun workstations. We’ll 
explore what real-time video means and how people are using it today in combination with other media— 
audio, text, and graphics. We’ll highlight the hardware and software enabling technologies used to create 
these applications. 


The presentation will also cover networked video, using Sun’s VideoPix as an example of what is available 
today. We’ll describe the video server and some experimental results in using it in a networked environ- 
ment. We’ll also discuss the benefits of compression and some of the emerging compression standards. 
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Design considerations for JPEG Video and 
Synchronized Audio in a Unix Workstation 
Environment 


Bernard I. Szabo, Gregory K. Wallace 
Digital Equipment Corporation 
szabo@gauss.enet.dec.com, wallace@gauss.enet.dec.com 


Abstract 


This article describes design considerations for use of the draft ISO JPEG standard 
as a digital video compression technique, to record and play back motion images with 
synchronized compressed audio in a Unix-based workstation. Background discussion is 
provided on JPEG and why it is a strong candidate to become a de facto standard for 
interactive digital video, even though MPEG is the ISO standard primarily intended for 
this purpose. Examples are given of the data rates and typical frame-to-frame variations 
of JPEG data streams which must be supported by real-time software. 

A simple audio coding algorithm is described, along with a video/audio multiplexed 
encoding scheme, which was designed both as a practical starting format for JPEG 
video, and as a vehicle for initial investigation of the more complex MPEG Systems 
multiplexed encoding format. A description of the hardware testbed designed for our ex- 
perimental work is given, and this leads to a discussion of how the task of keeping video 
and audio streams “relatively” synchronized during playback can be managed with 
minimum burden on the operating system. Finally, the real-time software design which 
runs on the host Unix workstation is summarized, and key issues for system resource 
management are highlighted. 


1 Introduction 


One of the exciting prospects of multimedia systems is that full-motion video has 
the potential to become “just another data type.” To the computer systems community, 
this usually implies that video will be digitally encoded, so that that it can be manipu- 
lated, stored, and transmitted along with other digital data types on standard platforms, 
storage devices, and networks. It also implies, naturally, that the digital video encoding 
will be a standard one. 
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Standard digital video encodings such as D1 and D2 are becoming increasingly 
common in video production environments, At data rates on the order of 200 Mbits/sec, 
they provide excellent picture quality (superior to broadcast video, though below 
HDTV). But such rates simply overwhelm the storage and interconnect capacities of to- 
day’s networked computing systems, or at best make digital video too costly for wide- 
spread application. 

Modern compression algorithms can reduce the data rate by one to two orders of 
magnitude, and current VLSI technology can implement these algorithms as single- (or 
few-) chip real-time video codecs. These algorithms and silicon implementations be- 
come the enabling technology to make digital video commonplace in networked com- 
puting systems. 

Use of video compression for desktop multimedia applications is not new. A pro- 
prietary video compression algorithm is used within Intel’s DVI multimedia system for 
PCs, and this system has been commercially available for some time [7,8]. However, the 
strong demand by the computing industry’s customer base for open, interoperable sys- 
tems means standard interfaces and data encodings are required. This demand has con- 
tributed substantially to the strong momentum of JPEG and MPEG, the emerging ISO 
still and motion image compression standards intended for use in computing environ- 
ments. 

Although JPEG and MPEG are not yet fully approved ISO standards, the algo- 
rithmic decisions have been (apparently) firm within their committees for several 
months. A number of silicon vendors have either built early versions of these codec 
chips or have announced their intentions to do so. 

If a system designer believes these standards will become an accepted part of the fu- 
ture multimedia computing infrastructure, he or she can use these early chips today to 
gain experience with workstation system issues. In particular, there are issues about 
which hardware architectures best support a video codec and its associated compressed 
and uncompressed data streams, and how software designs can best utilize operating 
system services to provide robust, real-time multimedia toolkits to the application devel- 
oper. 

Some contend that an operating system with true real-time capabilities is required to 
provide robust real-time multimedia performance. To test this proposition, and to under- 
stand other system resource requirements as well, we have designed prototype hardware 
using available silicon for real-time video and audio compression, and prototype soft- 
ware running under a typical UNIX operating system (without real-time extensions). 
The software controls the video and audio devices and performs real-time I/O, buffer 
management, and synchronization. 

Key issues include what are the required buffer sizes and management policies to 
maintain real-time flow of data to the video screen and audio speaker, given typical 
worst-case interrupt and scheduling latencies. At press time, we were still exorcising 
some special brands of multimedia bugs from our device driver, so our experimental re- 
sults will be reported at a later date. 
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2. JPEG-as-video in light of MPEG 


We begin with what may look like a digression on standards, but is in fact an impor- 
tant “design consideration” for multimedia within the computing industry at large. 

JPEG and MPEG are the informal names for the sister ISO/IEC committees desig- 
nated JTC1/SC2/WG10 and WG11, respectively. JPEG’s charter is to produce an inter- 
national standard for compression of grayscale and color still images [2]. To be 
generally applicable across a broad range of applications, the draft JPEG standard de- 
fines a baseline algorithm and a number of extensions. MPEG’s video charter is to pro- 
duce a standard for compression of color motion image sequences, i.e., digital video, for 
use primarily on digital storage media in support of interactive video applications [3]. 
(A related CCITT standard - commonly called px64 - is intended for video conferencing 
[4].) 

MPEG’: first video compression standard will provide approximately VHS TV pic- 
ture quality at a compressed data rate around 1.1 Mbits/sec. This is low enough to meet 
CD-ROM I/O rates while leaving around 100 Kbits/sec for audio encoding (discussed 
below). MPEG enjoys tremendous world-wide participation by the computing, con- 
sumer electronics, and telecommunications industries. There is little argument that if 
what multimedia applications need is VHS-quality video at CD-ROM rates, then MPEG 
will be the dominant standard. 

In spite of MPEG’s momentum, a strong case can be made that JPEG too will be- 
come a motion image standard - one that will coexist, not compete, with MPEG in the 
long run. (To be sure, a JPEG digital video standard would be a de facto standard. ISO 
has not intended JPEG for motion image coding, and no proposals within ISO have been 
made to extend JPEG’s charter.) Clearly, one reason JPEG-as-video has received atten- 
tion is the widely-publicized availability of C-Cube Microsystems’ single-chip video- 
rate JPEG codec, coupled with the industry’s “technology push” for digital video. 

Beyond this reason, most agree that if desktop video production is to be done digi- 
tally, an intra-frame coding method like JPEG - where each video frame is encoded in- 
dependently - is required for video capture, to enable easy editing at any frame 
boundary. When the editing is completed and the video ready for final form, it can be 
transcoded to an inter-frame encoding like MPEG, to achieve the higher compression 
needed to realize VHS quality on CDROMs, DATs, etc. 

Furthermore, it is clear that JPEG will be the standard color image compressed data 
type for the computing industry: PostScript, TIFF, ODA/ODIF are in some stage of in- 
corporating JPEG into their document standards, and virtually every major computer 
vendor has announced a JPEG-based software product. The JPEG algorithm will be im- 
plemented in software on every desktop, and as RISC CPUs push ever onward to 100 
MIPS and beyond, JPEG video will become possible in software at increasing frame 
rates and sizes. 

One can view experimentation with video-rate JPEG both as a way to gain experi- 
ence with many of the workstation system hardware and software issues which must be 
solved to integrate MPEG, and as a tool to further explore the viability of JPEG as a (de 
facto) video standard in its own right. 
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3. Compression rates and quality 


Without getting into algorithm details which are readily available elsewhere, this 
section provides some intuition for the data rates, perceptual quality, and other charac- 
teristics of the compressed video and audio streams used in our prototype. 


3.1 JPEG Video 


To achieve the data-rate reductions of order 100:1 needed to make video manage- 
able in current systems, data must typically be “thrown out” by reducing the frame size 
and/or rate prior to applying the actual compression algorithm. For example, NTSC is 
(usually) digitized to yield 640 pixels by 240 lines per field, at 60 fields/sec. Thus - 
given a clean initial signal - 640x240x60 is considered “broadcast quality.” But neither 
MPEG nor JPEG can compress this signal to 1-3 Mbit/sec without significantly degrad- 
ing quality further. 

The signal is therefore —— to 320x240x30 by taking only half the pixels in each 
line and only half the fields, yielding a pixel rate of 2.3 Mpixels/sec. Such a signal is 
commonly considered (the higher end of) “VHS quality” prior to compression. JPEG in- 
put parameters allow quality and compression to be traded off at encoding time. For 
TV-resolution images containing moderately-complex visual detail, JPEG typically re- 
quires about 0.5 bit/pixel for usable quality, 1.0 bit/pixel for fair-good quality, and 1.5 
bit/pixel for excellent quality. This yields 1.7, 2.3, and 4.0 Mbits/sec respectively for the 
320x240x30 signal. JPEG is generally considered to require three times the data rate of 
MPEG for VHS picture quality. 

To gain some understanding of the kind of frame-to-frame variations in coded data 
size expected of JPEG, we captured and compressed footage from the movie "Star 
Wars," with each frame reduced to (in this case) 360x240 samples. For these tests, we 
set the JPEG encoding parameters to compress toward the lower end of usable VHS 
quality, for average bit rates in the range 0.5-0.8 bits/pixel. 

We captured and measured 200 frames from each of two pieces of footage, to give 
insight into the JPEG data variations: (1) the storyline preface, which scrolls as if on an 
inclined plane into the horizon, selected for its high spatial frequency graphics, and (2) 
the garbage bin scene, selected for its very busy background. Frame sizes for the two 
scenes are plotted in figure 1. 
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Figure 1 JPEG-coded Star Wars frame lengths 


For the preface scene, the number of bytes per frame diminishes with time as the 
preface fades into the horizon, and less and less text needs to be coded. This is consis- 
tent with the observation that fields with text generally need more coded bits than fields 
without text. For the garbage scene the graph easily reveals several camera changes. 
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With regard to software design to support JPEG video, a significant point to note is 
that the variation in size across frames was relatively small: less than 3:1 from the great- 
est to the smallest number of bits required for any frame. This contrasts with the much 
greater variation experienced with MPEG coding (6:1 or more) due to differentiation be- 
tween “Intracoded” and “Bilinearly interpolated” frames in the MPEG video algorithm 
[3,6]. (In some cases whole frames are coded, whereas in others only differences be- 
tween frames are coded). 


3.2 Simple FM-quality audio 


Uncompressed digital audio ranges from 64 Kbit/sec for voice grade up to around 
1.4 Mbit/sec for CD stereo. If audio alone is being transmitted or stored, there may be 
no particular need to employ compression techniques. If audio and video are put to- 
gether, however, there is motivation to compress audio, for the video data alone - even 
when compressed - often presses the limits of performance or economy. 

One of the subgroups of MPEG, MPEG Audio, has as its goal production of a com- 
pression standard for CD-quality audio with compression ranging from 4:1 to 16:1. The 
MPEG Audio draft algorithm [6] is generally considered too complex - certainly too 
complex for both stereo channels - to run in real time on a single current-generation 
DSP chip. For this reason, and because the MPEG Audio algorithm is still in consider- 
able flux in committee, we chose a simple audio compression algorithm for experimen- 
tal purposes. 

Using a simple ADPCM algorithm of the kind described in [9], we compress 48 
KHz (R-DAT sampling frequency) audio at 16 bits/sample to 4 bits/sample, for 192 
Kbits/sec per stereo channel. This degrades the starting CD quality to the point where it 
may be considered about FM stereo quality. Unlike MPEG Audio’s more complex algo- 
rithm, which compresses a contiguous block of samples together as a unit, the simple 
ADPCM method compresses each sample individually. Though on the surface our 
sample-oriented algorithm appears not to support random access -- that is, not to be able 
to start decoding a sequence from points other than the beginning -- a combination of 
factors stemming from treatment of silences and from audio D/A properties enables ran- 
dom access with only minor transient perturbations. The ADPCM algorithm thus meets 
our initial quality, functionality, and complexity requirements and serves to simplify the 
multiplexing process described next. 


4 Multiplexed encoding 


For real-time playback directly from - or recording directly to - a single digital stor- 
age device (magnetic disk, CDROM, DAT, etc.), corresponding audio and video 
streams generally need to be encoded as a single, multiplexed data stream. This is a 
practical necessity whenever the aggregate audio and video data rates are a substantial 
fraction of the device bandwidth, at least for any single-port device with a mechanical 
seek mechanism: if the data streams were not interleaved together, the seeking (thrash- 
ing) would defeat real-time I/O. 
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If multiplexed data streams are to be interoperable - i.e., playable at least at normal 
forward speed on different vendors’ platforms with proper synchronization - then the 
multiplexed encoding (as well as the audio and video streams themselves) must be stan- 
dard. This is the task of MPEG Systems, a third MPEG subgroup operating in conjunc- 
tion with the Video and Audio subgroups. In keeping with MPEG’s overall philosophy, 
MPEG Systems aims to be as application-independent as is sensible in its multiplexed 
encoding proposal. This precludes specific encodings optimized for particular devices - 
such as that described in [11] for optical disks - or for particular industries or applica- 
tions. 

Instead, MPEG Systems has pursued an encoding centered about the video frame. A 
multimedia program is composed of constituent, or elementary, individual streams, ¢.g., 
a stream representing one video source or one audio source. A packet of data contains 
material from one of the multiple elementary streams, and multiple packets are multi- 
plexed into a single pack, as depicted in figure 2. Packs and packets have internal struc- 
ture to contain timing information, stream-type identifiers, length fields, and so on. 
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Figure 2 MPEG Systems pack and packet structures 
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Not conveyed in figure 2 is a pack’s temporal structure: playback of pack contents is 
to be of equal duration (within some tolerance) for all elementary streams present in the 
pack. The intent is for packs to contain all coded material (audio, video, and other) from 
1/30’th or 1/25’th of a second, whenever compressed NTSC or PAL is part of a multi- 
media program. 

The MPEG Systems multiplex encoding is complicated by a number of factors. 
MPEG audio encodes blocks of contiguous samples together, and individual audio 
blocks do not generally correspond one-for-one with PAL or NTSC frames (or fields). 
Moreover, as is explained in [3], the encoded order of MPEG video frames is permuted 
according to bi-directional interframe encoding relationships, which further complicates 
association of audio and video time-slices. These and other issues make it difficult, 
without extensive experimentation, to be reasonably sure that the MPEG Systems pro- 
posal will succeed in achieving interoperability across all the device types, applications, 
and industries it is aiming to satisfy. 

One objective of our experimental work is to attempt to validate (or identify the 
shortcomings of) the MPEG Systems proposal from the viewpoint of the computing in- 
dustry, and in particular within a workstation environment. We describe here an initial 
simplification of the MPEG systems proposal by (1) using a sample-oriented audio cod- 
ing algorithm, and (2) allowing only one one video frame rate (either 25 or 30 Hz but 
not both) in the same multiplexed bitstream. 

Without these simplifications a pack contains only approximately a frame’s worth of 
coded data; with them it contains exactly a frame’s worth of coded data. In this latter 
case, the pack formation serves not only to reduce or eliminate the need for seeks, but 
also to provide synchronization information without the need for timestamps, as is dis- 
cussed in the next section. 


5 Hardware Testbed 


In short, the functional requirements for the testbed are the input and output (i.e., 
capture and playback, or transmission and reception) of simultaneous synchronized 
audio and video streams, using the compression and multiplexing methods described 
above. 

For hardware design, a natural starting point is to consider how to combine a JPEG 
codec chip and a DSP (as audio codec) with a current UNIX workstation. The com- 
pressed data rates are very low compared to the workstation I/O-bus’s sustainable 
throughput, but the uncompressed (video) data rates are not. An obvious design ap- 
proach, then, is to put the compression devices on an I/O bus option card, so that only 
the compressed video data flows over the bus. 

Figure 3 shows a simplified block diagram of the hardware testbed. The workstation 
platform is the DECstation 5000, equipped with a MIPS R3000 CPU, system RAM (32 
MBytes in this case), a SCSI disk, an Ethernet port, provision (not shown) for an FDDI 
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interface, and a high-resolution (1280x1024) color frame buffer. The dotted-line box en- 
closes the prototype hardware. 
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Figure 3 Hardware testbed 


Following the prototype’s video input path, an external NTSC or PAL video (TV) 
signal is input and digitized by the popular Philips “TV chip set.” The (NTSC) digital 
video signal is next reduced from 720x240x60 to 360x240x30 by down-sampling cir- 
cuitry (not shown). This circuitry can also down-sample to other sizes and rates (or not 
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down-sample at all), to act as a second kind of quality/rate control in addition to the 
JPEG quantization parameters. The down-sampled digital video signal is then com- 
pressed by the C-Cube CL550 JPEG codec chip, under control of the R3000 CPU. The 
compressed video is buffered for DMA transfers to host memory via the 100 Mbyte/sec 
(maximum theoretical rate) TurboChannel I/O bus. 

The two channels of stereo audio are digitized by CD-quality A/D converters, with 
the 48 KHz sampling frequency provided by an on-board clock as shown. Both digitized 
audio channels are input to a Motorola 56001 DSP, which compresses them using the 
ADPCM algorithm described previously. The compressed data is output and buffered 
for transfer to host memory. As shown in the diagram, the audio sampling clock also 
increments a counter for each audio sample, and the counter’s value is latched at the 
start of each video field by the vertical sync derived from the input video signal. This 
provides the host with an exact count of the number of audio samples occurring during 
each field time, and is used for synchronization as described below. 

For decompression, the video path starts at the host, where chunks of the multi- 
plexed encoded data stream are mapped into system memory from the SCSI disk or 
from the network. After demultiplexing, compressed video data is DMA-transferred to 
the JPEG codec on the prototype. Decompressed digital video frames are next input to 
an on-board frame buffer, with capacity to hold a maximum-size digital video frame. 
The output of this local frame buffer, as well as the analog output of the workstation’s 
high-resolution graphics frame buffer, goes to D/A and multiplexing circuitry. 

This circuitry, similar in design to chips available off-the-shelf today [12], switches 
the digital video into a window of the high-resolution frame buffer, and outputs the sig- 
nal to the workstation monitor. This allows the input digital video frame rate to be inde- 
pendent of the display rate, providing a very useful feature for synchronization, as 
described in the next section. Not shown in the block diagram is scaling circuitry at the 
output of the on-board frame buffer. 

After demultiplexing by the host, the coded audio data follows a path which is es- 
sentially the reverse of the encoding path. Though not shown on the diagram, the audio 
D/A converters are clocked by the same clock used for A/D sampling. 


6 Synchronization 


For real-time data streams, synchronization problems arise when encoding clock fre- 
quencies are not identical to decoding clock frequencies. For applications in which 
audio and video are captured together and then played back together at an arbitrarily 
later time, it is usually sufficient that the audio and video streams be only relatively syn- 
chronized. (This is not sufficient if for some reason the playback time must equal the 
record time within some tight tolerance.) Events temporally related during capture - lip- 
sync, start of music at drop of baton, etc. - must maintain the same relationship during 
playback, at least within the limits of human perception. 

The synchronization problem becomes less relative in “live” communications situ- 
ations, in which data streams are encoded, transmitted, and decoded in real time, with- 
out intermediate storage. Either encoding and decoding clocks must be synchronized by 
one method or another, or data must be discarded from or padded into the stream to 
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make up the difference. In the following, we focus our discussion on relative synchroni- 
zation, and we show how this task can be managed using the prototype hardware and the 
simple multiplexed encoding scheme described previously. 

On our prototype hardware, the video and audio encoding clocks are free-running, 
i.e., are not mutually synchronized. The audio sampling clock is on-board the prototype, 
but (for capture) the video clock is extracted from the external video source. It is the 
external video clock which dictates the size of each pack in the stream. The vertical sync 
signal strobes the audio sample counter, which the host uses to determine how many 
coded audio samples to interleave with each coded video frame. Note that because audio 
sample rates do not divide video frame rates, the number of audio samples in a pack var- 
ies, even with clocks running at nominal frequencies. 

In this way, each pack implicitly contains the necessary relative time-stamp informa- 
tion. The critical timing information is captured on the I/O board, without any host CPU 
latency entering the equation. The host need only ensure that the input buffers, the audio 
sample counter, and the devices are serviced once per video frame. 

Whereas for capture one can say that the video signal is master in some sense, these 
roles are clearly reversed for playback, in which our strategy is to ensure that the audio 
stream plays without adjustment or interruption of any kind. (Omitting or adding audio 
samples can cause severely unacceptable audio distortion, and attempting to phase-lock 
the audio clock to the video is problematical for a number of reasons.) Because the fre- 
quency of the audio playback clock will generally differ slightly from that of the audio 
capture clock, this strategy means that the audio playback time will not equal the audio 
capture time. But with audio crystal oscillators typically accurate to 100 parts/million, at 
worst this means capture and playback times will differ by about one second per hour, 
which is not perceptually significant. 

The playback synchronization problem thus reduces to keeping the video synchro- 
nized to the audio. This is facilitated by our hardware design, in which each decoded 
digital video frame is written into the local frame buffer on-board the prototype, but is 
read out asynchronously at a different (much higher) rate to mix it with the worksta- 
tion’s high-resolution graphics video signal. This means that the video can be slaved to 
the audio: the start of the next decoded video frame is clocked into the on-board frame 
buffer according to when all the audio samples from the previous pack have been de- 
coded. 

One way to control each video frame’s start time is to have the host CPU issue this 
command, based on an interrupt from the audio circuitry signaling that the previous 
pack of audio samples have completed. In this case, any variation in interrupt latency 
will be manifest as jitter on the output digital video frame rate. If such jitter degrades 
motion rendition, another approach is to control video frame start times locally from the 
on-board audio circuitry. If the former approach proves practical, it will mean that 
greater flexibility can be given the multimedia system designer, because video and 
audio control circuitry will not require direct interconnection, but can be controlled 
through the host. 

Whichever implementation approach is used, the foregoing analysis suggests that 
explicit time-stamp fields are not required in the multiplexed data encoding format in 
order to keep video and audio streams relatively synchronized in steady-state playback. 
But even if our experimental results validate this proposition, the need for such time- 
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stamps will have to be reviewed in light of issues such as management of start-up de- 
lays, encoder or decoder processing delays, and complexities of MPEG Video (the per- 
muted ordering of video frames in the stream) and MPEG Audio (the block-of-samples 
encoding). 


7 Testbed Software 


7.1 Process Structure 


This section describes a digital video cassette recorder (VCR) sample software ap- 
plication being used to validate our model of coprocessing between a Unix host and our 
prototype hardware. The VCR application is composed of software running in three 
separate processes - a parent process, a child process, and a driver - depicted by dotted 
boxes in figure 4. The parent process acts as the entry point and spawns a child process 
to format coded audio and video data and to ferry the data between disk and prototype. 
Our focus is on the low-level mechanisms supporting sustained real-time playback and 
capture of audio and video, and therefore on the child and driver processes. 

The primary decoding operations - reading an interleaved stream from disk, demulti- 
plexing the coded video and audio, and transferring these data to codec hardware - are 
executed by the child process’ modules labeled “Storage,” “Multiplex- 
ing/Demultiplexing,” and “Codec I/O and Control.” The primary encoding operations - 
transferring data from the codec, multiplexing, and writing to disk - are likewise exe- 
cuted by the above three modules. 

Module execution follows a bucket-brigade model: one module’s output is the next 
module’s input. Modules rely on FIFO buffers resident in global memory for inter- 
module communications; on any given pass, a module is only engaged if its input FIFO 
contains material to be processed. These FIFOs are loaded with pointers to coded audio 
and video to avoid needless copying of potentially hundreds or more kilobytes per sec- 
ond. 

By way of example, consider inter-module communications on playback. The “Stor- 
age” module reads interleaved audio and video from disk and places the data in mem- 
ory; the module next loads the demultiplexing module’s input FIFO with pointers to the 
newly read data. Thereafter, the coded data are not collectively accessed until the final 
transfer from memory to audio/video codec hardware. Although the multiplexed stream 
is scanned for pack and packet start codes as part of demultiplexing, the scan operation 
is fast compared to a copy operation. (Only a minute fraction of all bytes need be probed 
since packet length fields can be used to skip coded video and audio). 

Low-level control of the hardware occurs in the module labeled “Codec I/O and 
control.” Control operations include initialization, downloading of compression attrib- 
utes, and issuance of start, stop, and pause instructions. I/O operations include pro- 
grammed I/O of coded audio and DMA I/O of coded video. Buffer management 
operations, such as the freeing of dynamic memory once DMA transfers are completed, 
take place here. Finally, pack formation operations not found in the driver reside here. 
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7.2 Buffer Management 


If a workstation is to deliver uninterrupted capture and playback of audio and video, 
it must sustain rates of hundreds of Kbytes/sec for video and tens of Kbytes/sec for 
audio. In designing a buffering strategy for these rates it is important to differentiate be- 
tween buffering in the workstation’s system memory and buffering on prototype hard- 
ware; the former calls only for memory in the base workstation, whereas the latter calls 
for additional, dedicated memory. This, coupled with the observation that Unix tasks 
may be wait-stated for hundreds of milliseconds, led us to rely on interrupt handlers for 
compressed audio copy operations and for programming of DMA transfers. We conse- 
quently sized prototype buffers to match handler latencies. 

With respect to system memory buffering, it is CPU task scheduling that governs. 
Under a loading model whereby the child process is regularly scheduled out for periods 
under one-half second, but very infrequently for periods over one second (say, no 
more than once or twice per hour), at least 0.5 - 1 second’s worth of system memory 
buffering is required. Appealing to to section 3.1, we note that there is roughly a 3:1 
spread between the highest and lowest number of bits used to code an individual frame, 
and conclude that a 1 Megabyte buffer should suffice for a 300 Kbyte/sec stream. This 
is a modest level of buffering for systems with ten or more megabytes of memory, but 
steps are required to keep associated delays short. 


8 Conclusion 


This article has reviewed many of the issues we have considered for integrating 
JPEG-based video into a current-generation UNIX workstation. We discussed the broad 
issue of whether JPEG for motion images has a long-term role as a de facto standard 
(co-existing with MPEG), and presented an argument that it does have such a role. We 
also presented some of the hardware and software design issues one must confront to 
enhance an existing workstation - like the DECstation 5000 - with digital video and 
audio capabilities using off-the-shelf silicon in a hardware-option design. The two dis- 
cussions are naturally related, for the practical reason that it is JPEG-based video tech- 
nology that is readily available now. 

We explored the important “relative synchronization” issue, and explained how the 
ability to synchronize video and audio circuitry directly to each other in hardware can 
minimize the risk to real-time performance, compared to leaving this control with the 
host. On the other hand, we are now embarking on real-time experiments to determine 
what is the maximum acceptable interrupt latency and variability if this control is left 
with the host. If feasible, the latter is desirable because it means that video and audio 
hardware options can be designed independently of one another, e.g., on separate I/O 
bus option cards. Finally, our discussion of synchronization indicated the close relation- 
ship that exists between the information provided (whether implicitly or explicitly) in 
the audio/video multiplexed encoding scheme, and the actual real-time mechanisms 
which transfer data, manage buffers, and maintain synchronization. 
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Abstract 


The BBN Video Information Server, constructed by the Multimedia Systems Group, 
serves several video workstations in nearby offices. The server and workstations are 


both based on a combination of UNIx® workstations and Amiga personal computers, 
and communicate using a special video-request protocol layered atop SUNRPC. 

The server supports a wide variety of video applications, including interactive 
video browsers and editors, programs that use moving images as _ user-interface 
objects, and programs that automatically index video that has closed captions. 

Our experience suggests improvements both in UNIX and in workstation 
hardware. Native support for bandwidth-reservation protocols and multicasting, and 
synchronization primitives for character I/O devices would be invaluable, as would 
better clocks. 


1. Interacting with Video 


Of the new media entering the computer domain, video is particularly exciting because moving 
images are a powerful interface to the human mind. From a moving image you can instantly grasp the 
evolution of a system, be it a historical record, a numerical simulation, or the expressions on your 
listener’s face. 

The last example implies a bidirectional, inherently interactive use of video; with a computer, 
however, even stored video should be interactive. Furthermore, a true multimedia platform would 
extend support of video information to collaborative applications. Thus, besides merely displaying 
motion video, a useful video workstation must: 


e Provide an input channel—such as an extension of the workstation’s pointing device—through 
which the user can interact with the displayed images. 

e Provide a way to combine those images with graphical user-interface objects specified by the 
application software. 

e Support multimedia conference software [Crow90a, Crow90b] that creates shared workspaces. 
For example, such software might need to display a particular video sequence simultaneously to 
each conferee, perhaps even across large distances. 


Placing the video directly in a window on the workstation screen best integrates the special input 
channel with the workstation environment; for example, Athena Muse made early use of special 
video-window hardware to present multimedia documents on the workstation screen [Lamp88, 
Levy87]. Nevertheless, a separate video display is sometimes valuable; for example, a teleconference 
image has more presence there than in a tiny video window. 


1.1. Computer Hardware and the Geometry of Video 


Motion video ranges from the high-quality images generated in a television studio to the 
low-resolution, reduced frame-rate images characteristic of teleconferences. 
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1.1.1. Characteristics of Broadcast-quality Video 


Broadcast-quality video is motion imagery that meets the standards for a commercial television 
broadcast; in the US, it has approximately 29.97 interlaced 525-line frames per second, usually in 
color. In each frame, 485 lines contain the image; the Vertical Blanking Interval (VBI) comprises the 
remainder [Bens86]. 

Because broadcast video is an analog signal, there is no fixed number of pixels per line. For a 
rectangular sampling pattern, however, sampling frequencies that are multiples of the color subcarrier 
frequency, f,., yield the best signal-to-noise ratio. A sampling frequency of 3f,, is enough to avoid 


aliasing, but 4fiocs about 14.3 MHz, is far more commonly used. 
The D-2 digital video standard uses 4f,. sampling and 8-bit resolution [Paul89]. Assuming that 


horizontal blanking consumes 16% of each line, there should be 764 samples/line. The overall 
television image has an aspect ratio of 4:3, so the resulting pixels are not square. In fact, they are 
764 - % / 485 = 1.18 times wider than they are high; this fact causes no end of trouble when placing 
digitized video on square-pixel workstation screens. 

Serial transmission of D-2 video requires a bandwidth of 4f. - 8 bit = 114.5 Mbit/sec. 


1.1.2. Typical Hardware Support for Real-time Video 


Displaying motion video makes stringent demands on a typical workstation’s ability to handle and 
synchronize a voluminous stream of information. Thus, almost any marriage of workstations and video 
requires special hardware. 

Several workstation vendors now provide video-window hardware, which digitizes an incoming 
full-motion video signal and displays it in a window. It is infeasible to transmit the digitized video 
across the bus of a conventional workstation; most video-window hardware either uses a private path 
to the frame buffer or simply replaces it. A few video-window implementations support digital optics 
effects, which include zooming and replicating portions of the digitized video and mapping it onto 
arbitrary three-dimensional surfaces. 


Real-time compression of high-quality video is just now appearing on UNIx® platforms; most use 
the CCITT/ISO Joint Photographic Experts Group (JPEG) algorithm [Wall91], which reduces the 
bandwidth of a digital video signal by a factor of at least 25 without significant damage to the 
images. The compressed data is well within the bandwidth of workstation busses and disks; 
nevertheless, the decompression step still requires direct frame-buffer access to display the 
reconstituted video. 


1.1.3. Non-real-time Video 


For many applications, the ability to capture and display a single still frame suffices. The hardware 
required to capture one frame from a continuous analog video stream is relatively inexpensive, and 
once captured, all subsequent handling can be done in software. 

Given a video player capable of stepping through recorded video one frame at a time, one can 
digitize each frame of a motion-video sequence, storing or transmitting the data for subsequent 
reassembly. The cost of a video recording device capable of assembling these frames into motion 
video can easily exceed that of a workstation equipped with real-time video compression hardware; 
still, this technique is useful for creating still-image collections such as time sequences. 


2. How Software Can Use Video 


Once integrated into the workstation environment, video is available as another resource that 
application software can manipulate. Interactive software can passively display video, offer the user 
interactive control of the video, or use the video itself as an interaction object. Noninteractive 
software can operate autonomously to collect and index incoming video streams. 
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2.1. Classes of Video-based Interactions 


In passive display, the application software simply obtains and displays video information. Such 
operation is appropriate for inherently uncontrollable video sequences; these include 
externally-supplied video streams such as broadcast television, and sequences consisting of a single 
frame. The display is only ‘‘passive’’ in the sense that the viewer cannot alter the presentation 
within a particular sequence; users can still interactively choose the sequence: perhaps by changing 
the channel or selecting a particular still frame. 

Interactive control software typically allows the user to view a particular video sequence in 
many ways, forwards and backwards at varying speeds. Such software implements some or all of the 
functions of a traditional video editing console; some versions also offer simultaneous access to 
sequences stored on a variety of physical media. 

Perhaps the most interesting video applications involve geometry-based interactions, in which the 
video images themselves form part of a user-interface object. Typically, the software interprets the 
user’s gestures atop various areas of still frames or motion sequences as requests for some action; for 
this interpretation, it requires detailed information about the contents of each frame, and some way to 
determine which frame was visible at the time of a particular gesture. 

Sometimes, collecting video information requires operations that are very slow or must begin at 
unfortunate hours of the day. Noninteractive video software can perform many functions—such as 
digitizing long video sequences or scanning for keywords in closed-captioning information—that users 
would find extremely tedious. 


2.2. Handles for Application Software 


A suitable platform for video-based applications must provide, at some level, interfaces to the analog 
video world. These interfaces should include: 


© a programming model for video devices: players, tuners, switches, and the like, 

e support for synchronizing displayed video with other input/output operations, and 

e a method for extracting embedded information, such as time codes or closed captioning, from the 
video stream. 


The synchronization tasks are particularly difficult under UNIX. For example, a program reading 
characters from a closed-caption decoder might need to know which video frame was displayed when 
a particular character arrived; unfortunately, character I/O latency is unpredictable. 


3. Video Application Software 
The Multimedia Systems Group at BBN has developed the Video Information Server, an automated 
video library that serves a local cluster of video-capable workstations. Using a toolkit that provides 


an object-oriented interface to the resources of the Video Information Server, the group built a variety 
of video application software that executes on the video workstations: 


e Passive-display applications: 
— tv, which appears as a small television-set icon, tunes television channels, displays test 
patterns, and sets up interoffice video conferences. 
— vlens, a simple pattern-based catalog browser, retrieves still-frame and motion video 


sequences from an interdisciplinary collection of video information. 


e Interactive-control applications: 
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— vide is a video ‘‘editor’’ with which a user can alter the Video Information Server’s 
catalog as well as create custom views of the collection. 

— The BBN/Slate Multimedia Editor [Liso89] can encapsulate references to portions of the 
Video Information Server’s collection and transmit them as electronic mail. Recipients can 
view these references as a passive display, or invoke vide to alter them. 

— dub is a true video editor, with which a user can assemble video sequences onto recordable 
media such as videotape or write-once videodisc. 


e Geometry-based interactions: 


— Xnavigate displays still-frame images of maps and charts stored on videodisc. Mouse 
gestures atop the displayed map zoom and pan the view and switch to different types of 
maps of the same area. In areas where the map database is well-populated, the user can 
begin with a world map and zoom in close enough to see individual buildings. 


e Noninteractive applications: 


— autodub records television programs for later viewing. A companion application extracts 
text from the closed-captioning stream, if available, and adds it to the Video Information 
Server’s catalog. Users currently invoke autodub from at or cron; eventually, a 
centralized service will combine user’s interest profiles with machine-readable television 
programming information to generate recording schedules. 

— A pair of programs perform unattended frame-range digitization and animation assembly; 
these operations often run for many hours, usually at night. 


All of the interactive programs can run as shared workspaces under the MMConf multimedia 
conference structure [Crow90b]. Conferees within range of the same Video Information Server share 
access to the physical video media used in the conference. Given Video Information Servers at 
distant sites, conferees clustered around those sites would receive their video images from the local 
server 


31 ‘ty 


The tv application normally appears as a television-set icon on the desktop. Through menus popped 
up from tv, the user can tune television channels, display test patterns, and start an interoffice video 
conference. It is table-driven, and uses the Video Information Server’s mount facility to tune 
channels. The server models video information sources as volumes; in Figure 1, tv requests volume 
WNEV, which the server recognizes as appropriate to mount on a device of type tuner. 


Rin BBN services => Ss 


Video cofInuuicee WGBH (2) 
e ervices | WBZ (4) 
a GVB (5) 


Community acces 
Las EN J 





Figure 1: Using tv to tune WNEV. 
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3.2. vlens 


viens is a very simple tool for locating, by regular-expression search, any video clip known to the 
local Video Information Server. It combines ‘‘card-catalog’’ searching with actual retrieval of the 
desired clips. In Figure 2, the user searched for all video clips about Iraq, then selected a specific 
entry in the list. vlens responded by filling in the area at the bottom with the duration (20 
seconds), the name of the volume on which the clip resides, and the full text description. A 
double-click will play the clip. 


: THEY FLED OUT OF IRAQ AND KUWAIT ANDO NOW THEY ARE WAST/s} 
: > THERE IS FREEDOM, BUT THERE ARE ALSO MIXED EMOTIONS THIS 
> SOVIET HIS 


=> THE UNITED NATIONS IS. 
VENING. EXPRESSIO 


UUM MO Me ea Ce 
|. EA INS OF ELATION AND SKREP ix GRE! 
ALSO STRESSED THAT TODAY'S DRAMATIC 

LINE 


: > GOOD MORNING. THE GULF CRISIS HOSTAGES AND THEIR FAMILIES 
: > THE VOTE BY THE IRAQI PARLIAMENT THIS MORNING WAS GRATIF 
WHITE HOUSE OFFICIALS A 


s TELL US THAT THE U.S. CHARGE D‘AFFAIRI 
: AS SPECULATION MOUNTS, PRESIDENT BUSH DENIES HE'S PREPARED 

Bt : ONE, THERE ARE NO SECRET NEGOTIATIONS, DIRECT OR INDIRECT Wi 

BC TODAY 07 DEC 90: BUSH DOWNPLAYED REACTION TO SADDAM'S ANNOUNCEMENT HE'D[ S| 


Duration: 00:00:20.02 


Text: NBC TODAY - 05 SEP 90: > THE UNITED NATIONS IS APPEALING FOR HELP IN DEALING 
WITH A REFUGEE CRISIS IN JORDAN. THOUSANDS OF REFUGEES FROM IRAQ AND KUWAIT 
ARE JAMMED IN CAMPS, FIGHTING OVER FOOD AND STRUGGLING TO SURVIVE. MORE THAN 
40,000 PEOPLE, MANY OF THEM ASIANS, ARE STRANDED IN JORDAN. ONE U.N. OFFICIAL 
CALLS IT A GIGANTIC PROBLEM CALLING FOR A GIGANTIC RESPONSE. > 





Figure 2: Searching closed-captioning information for news about Iraq 


The database that vlens searches contains the union of: 


e the index information provided with the prerecorded media in our collection, 
e information automatically extracted from closed-captioning text, and 
e entries created manually. 


The particular entries found in Figure 2 are closed captions. 

Besides viewing individual clips, the vlens user can select multiple entries from the list, copy 
references to them into a Slate clipboard, and then paste the references into a BBN/Slate document as 
an enclosure (Section 3.4.). 


3.3. vide 


Vide, the video editor, is a general tool for browsing structured or unstructured video media. It 
operates on simple, generic descriptions called Edit Decision Lists (EDLs). Figure 3 shows a short 
EDL that includes a still frame and motion sequence from each of two volumes: Voyager Gallery 1 
and Earth Science 1. 

Vide is not a true video editor because it cannot control a recording device. In the conference 
environment, it is more important to be able, independent of the actual storage media, to present or 
browse sets of video clips; actual assembly of video productions is better done with existing systems. 
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EDLVersion 2.0 

# created by milazzo@pearl on Wed Nov 1 13:32:02 1989 

# in out speed scene volume 

45784 45784 1/30 "xComet Halley; 60-image composite obtained with the Halley 
Multicolour Camera during the European Giotto spacecraft flyby. Sun is to left and 
North is up. Range was 600km from nucleus on 3/14/86. Resolution from 800m at lower 
right to 100m a t the foot of the jet. Surface has low (4%) reflectivity suggesting 
a covering of a dark, porous mantle. Surface temperature is 100F to 50F in sunlight 


and core temperature is -400F to -300F. Image processing by Ball Aerospace. Image 


and footage following courtesy Alan Delamere and Harold Reitsema." "Voyager 
Gallery 1" 

45785 46443 1 "HALLEY/GIOTTO 3-HOUR FAR ENCOUNTER DATA ANIMATION" 

1751 1751 1/30 "GLACIAL PROCESSES: Sheridan Glacier; E of Cordova, AK" "Barth 
Science 1" 

32189 33685 1 "MOVIE: Tornadoes - Animation of tornado formation and actual 
tornadoes" 


Figure 3: An Edit Decision List: each entry specifies the volume, frames, speed, and label 


Figure 4 shows the vide user interface. The Editing Control section manipulates and plays 
EDLs in part or whole; the remaining sections allow direct control of video devices. 


Media Control 
| [ New Vol] Current Volume: Voyager Gallery 1 Device: vdp4 | 


Editing Control 


Equatorial-view diagram of Voyager 1 encounter 
Equatorial-view dia: of Voya 1 encounter 
COMPUTER MOVIE - VOYAGER 1 SATURN MISSION Pf 
VOYAGER 2 SATURN ENCOUNTER DATA 
ae ee arn ontt tas 2 encounter 

t -view ‘am Oo} 2 encounter 
COMPUTER GRAPHICS MOVIE - y YAGER 2 SATURN MISSION Pf 

00:00:15.00 VOYAGER 2 SATURN PLASMA WAVE MUSIC - RING PLANE GROSE 


In Point Out Point Scene Description 


(0; 12:46:08 [0 TR07. 00 ] 1] NOVAGEN SATURN PLASMA WAVE MOS 
Cee) Cee) Car) 


(Cal) Cree (er) ar 


ee | 
ee | | 
ji. —S ea) 


J Left Audio 
O CX Noise Reduction 





Figure 4: Examining a videodisc with vide 


The Editing Control section reads and writes EDL files, and searches for patterns in the Scene 
Description field. It allows modifying and previewing ranges of the current EDL, and can write 
portions of it as a BBN/Slate enclosure. The user can enter edit points manually or take them 
directly from the current video device. Edit points can appear either in standard SMPTE (Society of 
Motion Picture and Television Engineers) notation, as shown in Figure 4, or as absolute frame 
numbers. 
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The Media Control section provides a way to select, from a list, any volume in the Video 
Information Server’s collection. Volumes can be videodiscs, tapes, files containing digitized video, 
cameras, or television channels. 

The Direct Control section contains the variable-speed play, jog and shuttle, and random access 
controls. The speed controls—Play and Shuttle—are exponential, with a range of 1/1000x to 100x 
normal speed in either direction; each video device approximates the chosen speed as best it can. 
The Goto function moves to a specific time, absolute or relative frame, or chapter. 

Finally, the Output Control section enables and disables the video and audio outputs and 
device-specific video overlays and audio processing. 


3.4. Video Enclosures 


A BBN/Slate document can contain enclosures, uninterpreted data objects plus the names of external 
programs that implement a set of standard methods such as edit and execute [BBN90a]. Several 
EDL-based video applications, including vlens and vide, can create enclosures containing EDL 
fragments, and write them to the BBN/Slate clipboard [BBN90b]. 

In Figure 5, the author used vlens to select a collection of clips, copied it to the clipboard, 
pasted it into a BBN/Slate document, and mailed it to a colleague. The recipient invokes the 
enclosure’s execute method to view the collection. 


BBN/Slate Multimedia Document Editor 
Edit File Mail Print Document Editor Ke 


Paul Milazzo <milazzo@diamond.bbn.com> 

Thu, 18 Apr 91 16:39:12 EDT 

tomlinson@bbn.com 

Interesting item in yesterday's news 

from conf2.bbn.com by diamond.BBN.COM (AA02865); Thu, 18 Apr 91 16:39:16 EOT 
<9104182039.AA02865@diamond.BBN.COM> 

by conf2.bbn.com (4.1/SMI-4.1) id AAD3156; Thu, 18 Apr 91 16:39:15 EOT 


Here's something | think you'll find very interesting... 


Video clip: NIGHTLINE, 17 APR 91 


1O(ETE 
ES Buffer: 52143925 File: 5_a14325 
ee ee Pee ee ee ee ae Ce ee 





Figure 5: BBN/Slate electronic mail containing a reference to video stored on the Video Information Server 
3.5. Xnavigate 


Xnavigate is a specialized application for collaborative map-browsing. It uses a cartographic 
database to locate still images—photographs of paper maps—on videodiscs supplied by the Defense 
Mapping Agency (DMA) [DMA86]; the Video Information Server loads the required videodisc and 
displays the images. Graphical overlays added at the user’s video workstation create the display of 
Figure 6. 

Clicking the direction arrows moves the field of view in that direction; clicking elsewhere on the 
display zooms in closer to the selected point. A dedicated mouse button brings up a menu of special 
functions: zooming in or out without changing the current geocoordinates, adjusting the position of 
the graphical overlay, and terminating Xnavigate. Another dedicated mouse button displays the 
telepointer, a large cursor simultaneously visible at all conference sites [Crow90b]. Finally, 
Xnavigate allows freehand sketching simply by holding down a mouse button and dragging the 
mouse across the video image. 
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Figure 6: The Xnavigate display: a map overlaid with user-interface graphics 


Textual annotations identify the current map and the geocoordinates of the last mouse selection; 
Xnavigate also places a crosshair at those geocoordinates. All overlay graphics appear in magenta 
because DMA maps almost never use that color. 


4. Video Workstations 


The video-window hardware available in 1988 was very expensive, both intrinsically and because it 
required color workstations with several free bus slots. Because the cost of equipping every office 
with such hardware would have been prohibitive, the author assembled a relatively inexpensive video 
peripheral that—combined with our existing UNIX machines—formed a useful video workstation. 


4.1. The Prototype Video Workstation 


The prototype unit, seen in Figure 7, consisted of a standard UNIX workstation connected via Ethernet 
to a video peripheral that provided a video display, a high-resolution graphical overlay with a cursor, 
and stereo speakers. The core of the video peripheral is an Amiga 2000 running an X11 server under 
AmigaDOS; a Mimetics genlock synchronizes the Amiga’s CPU clock, and hence generation of the 
overlay graphics, to the incoming video signal. 
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Figure 7: 1988 prototype video workstation, with vegetable 


An analog network delivers video and audio to each office. Some offices also have a video 
camera and microphone connected to the network. 

Using the genlock to produce a composite video signal containing the overlay graphics would 
have rendered them illegible. Instead, the author modified the genlock to send the keying signal and 
Amiga RGB graphics directly to the monitor, a SONY PVM-2530, which can perform the mixing 
operation in RGB space. 

The complete video peripheral cost approximately $5k, perhaps one-fourth the cost of the 
least-expensive video-window workstation available at the time. Because Ethernet was its only link to 
the main workstation, it could be added to all of the different UNIX workstations used by the 
Multimedia Systems Group. Its final advantage was that it usurped no valuable screen space. 

Unfortunately, it did usurp much valuable desk space. It was also rather poorly integrated with 
the native workstation environment, and ill-suited to all-digital video distribution schemes. 


4.2. New Video Workstations 


In the last year, a variety of workstation manufacturers have introduced cost-effective video-window 
hardware; unfortunately, it is not yet widely supported by system or application software. Currently, 
the Multimedia Systems Group uses the RasterOps TC/PIP card in a SUN SPARCstation. The video 
distribution network is still analog, and stereo sound still requires a separate amplifier and speakers. 
Placing the video directly on the workstation screen significantly improves the integration of the 
video applications, but is not without cost. The video window typically occupies 20% of the area it 
would on the PVM-2530 screen; thus it loses much of its presence, particularly in teleconference 
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applications. Nevertheless, it manages to occupy enough screen real-estate to seem forever in the 
way. 

As real-time video compression hardware becomes available on UNIX platforms, the Video 
Information Server will migrate to an all-digital service; one impediment, however, is the lack of 
kernel support for multicast stream protocols. Another group at BBN sends digitized voice and video 
from conventional CODECs over packet-switched networks; they currently use the ST protocol to 
reserve bandwidth on wide-area networks [Topo90]. 


5. The Video Information Server 


The BBN Video Information Server is actually a distributed service currently provided by five SUN 
workstations and two Amigas; together they control a collection of video devices. In one case, a 
SUN and an Amiga are part of both the server and a video workstation in a user’s office. 





Figure 8: These devices form part of the Video Information Server. 


At last count, the Video Information Server included the following devices: 


two VCRs, 

five read-only LaserDisc players, 

one write-once videodisc recorder/player, 
three video frame stores in SUNs, 

two video frame stores in Amigas, 

five computer-controllable tuners, 
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e a ‘‘quad box’’ that combines four video images into one, 

e three interconnected video/audio crossbar switches, 

e a closed-captioning decoder with an RS-232 output, 

e a connection to the BBN packet-switched wide-area video conference facility, 
e miscellaneous audio mixers, a sync generator, and other, similar glue. 


All of the devices controlled by SUNs have RS-232 interfaces. The Amigas support bus-connected 
devices such as frame stores, and control a few recalcitrant devices—such as cable-television 
converters—by using their tone generators to synthesize infrared remote-control signals. Figure 8 
shows one of the SUNs, one of the Amigas, and the video devices they control. 


5.1. Server Architecture 


The Video Information Server provides a device-independent, object-oriented view of its video 
resources; Figure 9 shows the class hierarchy. Client applications locate video resources by name with 
local-network broadcasts; they need not know the actual host controlling those resources. 


Video Object 


closed—caption decoder 


Figure 9: The video class hierarchy 


Clients communicate with the server’s components using a protocol layered atop SUNRPC 
[SUN88]. Requests at this level take the form of messages addressed to a particular video object; a 
typical requests is, ‘‘starting at time ¢, play from frame m to frame n at speed s.’’ Most operations 
that take longer than a few tens of milliseconds run asynchronously; the client can optionally request 


to wait until all pending operations are complete. 

An extensive library of video functions, linked into the client, provides two additional levels of 
abstraction above the server’s native protocol. A typical request at the highest level is, ‘‘perform 
EDL segment S on monitor M.”’ 

Each host that forms part of the server runs a single multi-threaded process called videod that 
controls all the host’s video resources; videod has a standard framework, consisting of a 
communications module and a thread scheduler, and a collection of video device drivers that 
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implement the set of methods for the device class. The SUN and Amiga versions use identical 
frameworks. 

The multiple threading is loosely based on continuation semantics [Stoy77]. The dispatcher 
translates each incoming request into a continuation and adds it to the end of the queue for that 
device. To wait on a device or timer, the device-specific driver returns a continuation, which the 
scheduler places on the front of the matching queue. Figure 10 shows videod controlling two 
videodisc players (VDP) and a videodisc recorder (VDR). 


SUNRPC 


requests 






clients 











Device 
queues 





replies 


videod 





video hardware 


Figure 10: Multiple execution threads in videod 
5.2. The Catalog 


The server has an extensive catalog of its holdings, often indexing tens of thousands of individual 
frames on a single volume. It extends its collection by recording television programs and augmenting 
the catalog with closed-captioning text decoded therefrom. 

Users who contribute new prerecorded media to the collection must also update the catalog. 
Videodiscs often come with machine-readable indexes; other recordings sometimes have closed 
captions. As a last resort, the user can manually create catalog entries. 

If file protections permit, a user can modify existing entries in the catalog, adding value by 
subdividing long sequences or correcting errors in the textual descriptions. 
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5.3. Replication in Multimedia Conferences 


Because the physical switches can connect a single signal source to multiple sinks, replicated 
applications in a multimedia conference can share access to local devices. 

The sharing scheme is simple: when an application running in a conference attempts to mount a 
volume, only one copy actually performs the mount and receives a valid device name; the other 
copies are designated spectators and receive a specially—tagged device name. For example, one copy 
of the application attempting to mount the volume Earth Science 1 might be told it resides on vdp4; 
the others would be told it resides on vdp4 (SPECTATOR). 

When the other copies attempt to locate the server for vdp4 (SPECTATOR), the interface library 
simply returns a locally—constructed player data object. Any attempt to control this player is quietly 
ignored; all requests for player status first rendezvous with the copy actually controlling the player, 
then return the information thus obtained. Each copy can function as though it controlled the player; 
Figure 11 illustrates this approach. 

The sharing scheme only intercepts operations on mountable devices. Other requests, such as 
connecting the spectator device to the local monitor, must go through, lest the user see no picture. 

The current implementation only allows one conferee to be the actual device owner; this 
technique will fail for conferences involving multiple servers. In the next version, each server will 
maintain a local registry of ongoing conferences; the first client to register membership in a particular 
conference will own all that conference’s video devices. 
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Figure 11: Sharing access to a volume during a conference 


5.4. Some Useful UNIX Enhancements 


The most burdensome obstacle to implementing video software under UNIX is the unpredictability of 
character I/O latency. Because most industrial video devices today use RS-232_ interfaces, 
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unpredictable latency makes it difficult to know when to send a device command, and almost 
impossible to know when an external event occurred. 

For example, a program reading closed-captioning characters needs to know which frame number 
to associate with each character. It might find the frame by reading the associated SMPTE time code 
from another serial port, by querying the player, or—as a last resort—by estimating based on the 
current time. Unfortunately, in every case it needs to know the time the character actually appeared 
at the serial port, not the time the program read it. 

Device-driver support to time-stamp each incoming character, and a stream or line discipline that 
delivered time-stamped characters, would address the most pressing needs. Unpredictable output 
latency is less tractable, but perhaps the kernel could keep an estimate of the current latency. 

Another hurdle is the general lack of adequate clocks. The video protocol allows the client to 
specify the time at which some operation should execute; for example, the client can queue a number 
of separate requests marked for simultaneous execution sometime in the future. In order to avoid 
errors introduced by network latency, the time stamps are absolute, not relative. The hosts use the 
Network Time Protocol (NTP) to synchronize their clocks [Mill91], but the low clock resolution and 
lost interrupts common on many workstations make precise timekeeping impossible. 


5.5. Similar Systems 


Galatea [Appl90], part of the MIT Media Laboratory’s Electronic Light Table project, provides a 
device control model and programming interface much like that of the Video Information Server. 
Galatea emphasizes reliability and fairness in serving clients; it does not appear to offer shared device 
access for collaborative work. 

The Integrated Media Architecture Laboratory (IMAL) at Bell Communications Research was 
intended to emulate future telecommunications networks and customer premise equipment. It featured 
highly-integrated multimedia workstations with access to a variety of video and audio storage devices 
[Ludw87, Ludw89]. 
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Abstract 


In the project described in this paper, a large body of software — including a port 
of 4.3 BSD, Sun NFS and the X Window System — has been made to fit onto 
small personal computers with comparatively tiny discs and an unusual memory 
management architecture. The problem of space is exacerbated by the relatively 
low code density of the RISC processor used, and an enormous hardware- 
imposed page size might well be expected to make matters worse. Part of the 
solution is an implementation of shared libraries. In addition, considerable sav- 
ings, of both disc space and other resources, are obtained by applying a special- 
ised data compression technique to demand-paged executable files. This is done in 
such a way that the compressed programs are still runnable. In the process the 
huge page size is turned to advantage by utilising a standard feature of the UNIX 
file system. Some additions to the kernel, a few extra utilities, and some minor 
changes in the standard toolkit support the scheme. 


We briefly explain the background to this work, and outline the shared library 
mechanism. The remainder of the paper focuses on the concept of compressing 
executable code, examining its advantages and its limitations. We suggest possi- 
bilities for further improvement of the current implementation, and also some 
ways in which the technique might be exploited in a broader context. 


1. Introduction 


Acorn is a small British computer manufacturer. In 1985 we designed the ARM processor, using 
RISC principles. The following year, three more chips were designed which together with ARM 
form the core of a low cost 32-bit computer. Acorn began selling complete personal computer 
systems based on this technology in 1987. Although UNIX did not figure prominently as a target 
operating system in the hardware design phase — Acorn has traditionally developed its own 
proprietary operating systems — sufficient hardware functionality is present to support it. 


In parallel with proprictary developments, work started to port 4.3 BSD and Sun NFS 3.2, ini- 
tially to ARM development systems with 8 Mb of memory and around 70 Mbytes of local disc; a 
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VAX provided the main working filespace via NFS. Later, X11 was ported and it, along with 
other items, became a standard part of the system. By the time plans were laid for the initial 
commercial UNIX product, the total volume of the software had become distinctly large. Others 
have noted and attacked the software bloat afflicting UNIX [For90,Swa90], but there is no easy 
solution if commercial acceptance is desired. 


By contrast, the target hardware for Acorn’s first UNIX system product (the R140, launched in 
early 1989) was very modest, specifically to minimise system cost. Memory is limited to 4 Mb, 
and the hard disc holds 47 Mb. Of the available disc space, around 4 Mb is allocated to the 
proprietary ROM-based operating system (called RISC OS!) and at least 8 Mb is required for a 
swap partition. For RISC iX (our UNIX port) we were obliged to shoehorn the nominated 
software into the remaining space as best we could. Some ingenuity was therefore required. 


Disc space was saved by applying two separate techniques: shared libraries, and compression of 
binary executable files. The former is by now well known and documented: the implementation is 
summarised below (§3). This paper discusses primarily the latter technique. 


2. Hardware constraints 


Besides the obvious problem of coping with such a small disc, the memory management hardware 
presented some particular difficulties. It is based upon a very simple and inexpensive design in 
which all page mappings for each 4 Mb section of physical memory are programmed into a CAM 
on the memory controller (MEMC) chip. Having all mappings on-chip keeps the speed up but 
because each CAM cell is relatively large the number of entries is limited to 128. In conse- 
quence, with one controller for each 4 Mb the individual page size comes out at 32 Kb. If more 
MEMCs are used, each controlling less memory, the page size goes down (to a minimum of 4 Kb, 
for 512 Kb/MEMC). However system cost then increases, so such an approach was not pursued. 


2.1. Software difficulties 


The consequences of a 32 Kb page size are unpleasant in many respects. The conventional UNIX 
process management scheme requires at least 4 physical pages (one each for u-page, text, data and 
stack) to be allocated to a process for it to be runnable. Thus a minimum of 128 Kb is consumed 
by each loaded process (ignoring the issue of text sharing) regardless of how much work it is 
actually doing. 


Besides the impact on physical memory, disc space is rapidly consumed by executable programs. 
In RISC :X the default format for executables is ZMAGIC, i.e. demand paged, with page align- 
ment on all text and data pages in the prototype file. Aligning page images on page-sized boun- 
daries within the file means that the page-in code in the kernel has no difficulty in calculating the 
file offset for the start of a particular page’s data. The file header, which contains the program 
section sizes, magic number and other information, resides in the first page-sized section of the 
file. The first text page image therefore starts at file offset 32768. As a result the normal 
minimum executable file size is 96 Kb, or more if a symbol table is present. However actual disc 
usage is not as high as this would imply because each page image requires a number of disc 
blocks (normally 4 or 8) to hold its data, and when the last page of each program section (text or 
data) is less than full, it consumes fewer real disc blocks — the remainder are empty ‘holes’. The 
header only needs one block, so the remaining 3 or 7 blocks of the first 32 Kb file section are also 
empty. 


3. Shared libraries 


As part of the solution to the problems of disc space we developed a simple shared library 
mechanism. This saves both disc space, because each binary image no longer contains any library 
code, and physical memory space during program execution, because multiple programs share a 


1 Not to be confused with RISC/os, a product of MIPS Computer Systems, Inc. 
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single in-core copy of the library. 


To summarise the scheme, any binary executable image may be linked with at most one shared 
library. This may seem a painful restriction but it is not quite as bad as it seems since that shared 
library may itself be built upon, and include the definitions of, another (and so on, up to a kernel- 
imposed limit, currently 8). The executable file header includes the textual name of the library 
image file (normally resident in /usr/lib) and its binary timestamp. The former item is used to 
find the file, and the latter serves as a consistency check since it must match another instance of 
the timestamp located in the library image file’s header. If the library image file is not found or 
the timestamps do not match, the program cannot be run. If everything is acceptable (including 
the location and timestamps of any further nested libraries), the library image file is then associ- 
ated with a text structure; shared library text sections are demand paged just as for ordinary pro- 
grams. To save precious physical memory, shared library data is not allocated its own data 
page(s). Instead it resides at the very start of the normal user stack region (displacing the real 
user stack base as required), and is loaded immediately at exec time. As with program images, all 
processes using a particular library image share a single in-core copy. 


The shared library mechanism currently lacks refinement in that library images cannot usually be 
replaced with new versions, e.g. to fix bugs, in such a way that already-linked programs will 
benefit. The only possible way to do it is by binary patching of an existing library image. Pro- 
grams must normally be relinked with the new library instead. For the sake of old programs, an 
earlier library image file may be retained for as long as necessary, since the normal shared library 
naming scheme is based upon the date and time it was created, ensuring uniqueness. 


Although the requirement to relink for library updates seems rather painful, this is really no worse 
than having no shared libraries at all, and the benefits in other ways are substantial. Especially for 
large libraries, such as those used with the X Window System, the scheme produces a very 
significant disc space saving (see §9.2). It also permits much better performance, by reducing the 
contention for limited physical memory, when multiple programs using the same library are run- 
ning at once. 


4. Code compression 


During development of the RISC OS operating system, some work was done to tackle the prob- 
lem of program size on disc. The obvious approach is to compress the data. However, although 
much research has been done on both generalised and specialised data compression in other areas, 
little reference could be found to compressing code intended for execution, so the path was rather 
unclear. Nonetheless a code compression and decompression technique was developed which is 
tuned to the general characteristics of the ARM instruction set; without excessive effort, file size 
reductions of around 50% for compiled programs were achieved in the context of RISC OS. We 
normally refer to the encoding process as ‘squeezing’ rather than ‘compression’, simply to 
differentiate it from conventional use of the latter term which has a more general scope. In addi- 
tion, ‘compress’ is already generally known as the name for a common implementation of one 
standard algorithm. 


In RISC OS, a whole program is loaded at once, into program-writable memory, and remains 
resident until completion. There is no special alignment of items within the image file: all the 
code and data is packed together contiguously. Squeezing involves analysing the pattern of 32-bit 
values found in the image file, producing two tables of common values, then encoding the pro- 
gram file accordingly, appending a compact form of the tables and a small piece of unsqueezing 
code. The program entry point is adjusted to refer to the extra code, which runs as soon as the 
program is started, copying itself and the data tables onto the stack out of the way, unsqueezing 
the main image and passing control to the original entry point. 





2 For this reason, critical booting and system-maintenance programs, which may be needed when recovering from file sys- 
tem problems, are normally linked with the unshared library. 
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5. Code squeezing in RISC ix 


We are not aware of any previous application of the concept of data compression to binary execut- 
able files under UNIX. It seems that others aren’t either; to quote from a regular contributor to 
the USENET newsgroup comp.unix.internals: 


I once suggested to Chris Torek that the kernel should execute compressed programs. He 
groaned.[Cot91] 


Chris Torek subsequently provided an explanation of why it is not feasible to use conventional 
data compression algorithms in this context[Tor91]. 


For RISC iX we adapted the original scheme somewhat. We wanted to preserve the ability to 
load individual pages on demand rather a whole program at once. We also wished to avoid self- 
modifying code and the need to make the text area writable, which would preclude sharing texts 
between processes. In the adapted scheme, we perform analysis globally on the combined text 
and data areas, requiring only one pair of compression data tables for each program, but squeezing 
individual page images separately. Each squeezed page image starts with a very short header 
which defines the size of squeezed data it contains and the length of the data when unsqueezed, 
along with a checksum. The kernel itself performs the unsqueezing, in the code which handles 
demand page loading. 


In the unsqueezed format each full page as stored on disc would normally occupy 32 Kb, or 8 
blocks on a file system with a 4 Kb blocksize?. Squeezing reduces the data to around 16 Kb on 
average, taking up only 4 or 5 blocks. All the space at the end of each squeezed page is logically 
unused and hence can be stored as 0. This is where the design of the UNIX file system comes to 
our aid (as it has already done to a lesser extent, for partial unsqueezed pages). Any block which 
is all zero can be represented in the file system by a disc block number of 0; it then occupies no 
disc space. The lseek system call is used by the squeeze program to create such empty blocks. It 
simply moves the file pointer past the unused space before writing the next non-zero datum. 


The squeezed executable format therefore comprises an extended header, then the text pages, data 
pages, and an optional symbol table. The header includes a new magic number (QMAGIC) to 
identify the squeezed format, and is extended with the two compacted tables of values for the 
unsqueezing algorithm. As before, it is zero padded to the next page boundary. Each page of text 
or data is squeezed in place, i.e. the squeezed data starts at the same offset in the file as the origi- 
nal unsqueezed data, and the symbol table if present also starts at a page-aligned offset. The holes 
in a squeezed file are thus interspersed, occurring at the end of each page of data. 


It might be thought more space efficient to pack all the pageable data down into a single chunk, 
but this would rather complicate the job of loading an individual page. In addition it would mean 
that some programs which process executables would have to be modified to understand multiple 
formats, whereas apart from the header extension and the actual contents of each prototype page, 
squeezed and unsqueezed programs appear the same on disc. 


6. The squeeze program 


Squeezing is applied to a normal demand-paged format (ZMAGIC) program as a separate opera- 
tion. The linker produces normal unsqueezed output, but may immediately invoke the squeeze 
program if requested via a command line switch. To more readily understand the following out- 
line of the squeezing algorithm, it is probably helpful to look at the code for the corresponding 
unsqueezing operation, given in the appendix. 


3 When squeezing was first introduced, the blocksize was constrained to be 8 Kb; moving to 4 Kb blocks noticeably im- 
proved the disc space saving because of the finer allocation granularity. 
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6.1. Outline of operation 


In operation, squeeze loads the complete program image into memory and analyses the contents of 
each page. Firstly, zero words at the end of a page are discounted: the kernel applies the rule that 
all data in a page beyond the unsqueezed section is initialised to zero. Next a list is constructed, 
from the remaining data words in the whole file, of all distinct 32-bit values except 0. Each list 
item includes the number of occurrences of the value. 


The list is then sorted in frequency order, and the most commonly occurring 1792 values are 
inserted into a table in ascending value order and their entries removed from the list. Each 
occurrence of one of these values in the original data will be encoded by its index in the table. 
One of the seven values 9..15 in a 4-bit control item in the squeezed data stream is used, in con- 
junction with a single following byte in the stream (1792 = 7 x 256). Each 32-bit value so 
encoded is thereby squeezed from 32 bits down to 12. 


If any values remain on the list*, a new frequency list is constructed. All remaining items in the 
original list are shifted right by 8 bits, removing the lowest byte of each value and placing 0 bits 
into the top of the word. The frequency of each resulting value in the top 24 bits of the remaining 
data words is then computed. Again, the first 1792 entries in the sorted list are extracted and then 
sorted by increasing value into a second table. To encode any word not occurring in the first table 
but whose top 24 bits are found in the second, one of another set of 7 values (2..8) in the 4-bit 
control field is combined with the first of two following bytes to create an appropriate index into 
the second table. The lowest 8 bits of the original 32-bit value are supplied in the other byte. 
Thus these words reduce in size from 32 to 20 bits. 


Occurrences of the value 0 within a page’s data are encoded in the squeezed format by a 4-bit 
control code of value 0. This represents an 8 to 1 reduction by encoding (but see below). 


Any other word value encountered in the program image is encoded in 36 bits: an initial 4-bit 
control code with value 1, followed by four bytes in the squeezed data stream. These must be 
assembled to recreate the word during unsqueezing. 


Once all the tables have been constructed the actual encoding of each word of the page image is 
performed. Each original data word is re-read and checked (using hashing for speed) to determine 
which encoding is appropriate. If necessary, the required index value is also determined. A suit- 
able sequence of items is then added to the squeezed data stream for the page in which the word 
lies. 


In fact, encoding is actually done on a pair of words at a time: the first byte of the resulting 
squeezed data stream contains two control values, and any additional byte codes (from 0 to 4 for 
each value) follow that, in order. 


Finally, the tables themselves are compacted into another, byte-oriented, stream format in which 
items encode the differences between successive table entries. Since the tables have already been 
sorted, deliberately for this reason, the differences are as small as they can be, and hence the 
encoding is very efficient. The largest compacted pair of tables amongst all the executables in the 
current release of RISC iX requires 6115 bytes in total. However even that represents a compres- 
sion ratio of over 51%, after taking into account that entries in the second table are effectively 
only 3 bytes long. 


6.2. Rationale 


Many 32-bit values do occur repeatedly in program files. Examples of this include the particular 
fixed (or only slightly varying) instructions planted by the compiler for such things as procedure 
entry sequences, and address constants for frequently referenced data objects (e.g. the value of 
stderr, or errno). Therefore, encoding very common values such as these in a table is likely to 
save considerable space. 


4 There may not be any: small program images often contain less than 1792 distinct word values. 
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The reason for basing the second stage of analysis on the top 24 bits of the remaining words 
arises from the fact that most program image words are actually ARM instructions. These have a 
format such that the lowest 8 bits are often part of a constant field of some sort (e.g. a branch or 
memory addressing offset) and tend to vary more widely than the higher order bits. Thus there is 
a greater chance of finding multiple word values with the top 24 bits in common than for other 
24-bit subsets of a word. Notably, the top 4 bits of every ARM instruction are a condition code 
controlling the circumstances in which the instruction will be executed. In most compiled instruc- 
tions, this field has the value 0xE meaning ‘always’; hence the variation in these particular bits is 
especially low. 


Other, non-instruction, words in a program image are frequently address constants, and again the 
variation in the lower bits for these is much greater than in the higher ones, since most objects 
thereby addressed reside within either the data or bss program sections (or in the shared library 
data area). The range of addresses these sections extend over is usually encompassed by varying a 
relatively small number of lower order address bits. 


The justification for specially encoding 0 as a single 4-bit control value may at first sight seem 
obvious. In the original context of squeezing, this is indeed very important because RISC OS has 
nothing corresponding to UNIX’s bss (a section of memory at a fixed address, initialised to zero 
before program startup, which takes no space in the image file). All statically allocated data must 
normally be represented in the program image, and hence there is often quite a large quantity of 
zero data: the 8-to-1 reduction helps greatly’. However under RISC iX it turns out that once the 
zeroes at the ends of pages are eliminated, there are in fact remarkably few occurrences of zero in 
most program images. Thus in adapting the concept to UNIX there might well have been an 
advantage in changing the encoding, for example to extend one of the tables by another 256 
entries and remove any special treatment of 0. 


6.3. Unsqueezing 


A much simpler unsqueeze program performs the reverse operation to squeeze when required e.g. 
for debugging purposes. To ensure consistency the same source code for the central unsqueeze 
operation is used when compiling both the kernel and the unsqueeze program. 


7. Kernel processing 


The primary changes made to our port of 4.3 BSD in order to support execution of squeezed 
images occur in the kernel. In particular, the modules which implement the exec system call and 
the handling of page faults during execution of demand-paged programs required most 
modification. 


7.1. General operation 


The kernel recognises squeezed executables by the magic number at exec time, and reads in the 
two unsqueezing tables in the header at this point. They are immediately expanded out from their 
compacted form (§6.1). The expanded tables occupy on average 5-6 Kb of memory, limiting at 
14 Kb for larger programs. To save memory, since most programs use much less than 32 Kb of 
stack, the expanded tables are kept in user space just before the start of the user stack. Most exe- 
cuting programs never require more than just this first page of the stack region. 


Also at exec time (or more specifically on the first exec of a program not already in the text 
cache), a table is constructed mapping each page to the disc block numbers for its disc-resident 
prototype. The kernel’s internal bmap function (or in reality the relevant file system’s specific 
implementation of the bmap vnode operation) is repeatedly called to obtain this information. How 
many disc addresses are required per page varies according to the block size of the particular 
filing system (4 Kb or 8 Kb). This table is then associated with the text structure, to save time on 


5 This probably partly explains why squeezing seems to give greater space savings in its original context than under 
RISC ix. 
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subsequent execution, and will be looked up on each page fault requiring a disc access. 


To load a page on demand, the kemel reads in the blocks containing the squeezed code or data 
directly into the new page frame (not through the buffer cache in general, but see §7.4) then 
applies the unsqueezing algorithm on the data. Since the data starts at the same file address 
regardless of squeezing, there is no problem finding it. The page read operation takes advantage 
of any adjacency of disc blocks® and of course holes take no time to load! A checksum kept with 
the squeezed data helps protect against problems such as the possibilities - practically never seen - 
of a wayward program corrupting the unsqueezing tables in its own stack area, or of the execut- 
able image file itself being corrupted. 


7.2. Unsqueeze algorithm 


A slightly simplified version of the kernel’s unsqueezing routine is given in the appendix. (When 
reading the code, note that a C int occupies 32 bits on ARM.) The unsqueeze algorithm and 
squeezed data format are themselves carefully tuned to the capabilities of the ARM architecture. 
The processor can directly load and store 8 and 32-bit quantities, but not 16-bit ones’. In addition 
the addressing modes allow the base register to be modified as part of a load or store operation, 
providing a more general form of the auto-increment/-decrement modes of other processors. 


These features are clearly reflected in the data format and in the unsqueeze code: the input is an 
array of bytes, the output is an array of 32-bit words, and both are accessed sequentially using C’s 
*.-p expression form. All accesses to the unsqueezing tables are as words, and no short (16-bit) 
objects are used at all. 


Note that unsqueezing is performed backwards, since the squeezed data is loaded into the base of 
target page and overwritten during the process. Two pointers are used, tracking the next input and 
output items. When they come near to colliding (since by the nature of the process the output 
pointer must move faster than the input pointer) the remaining input data is copied into a separate 
small buffer and read from there. In pathological cases (i.e. programs with peculiar patterns of 
data) this buffer may not be big enough. In such a situation the unsqueeze operation fails and the 
process will be killed with an error message. A modest modification of the algorithm would per- 
mit this situation to be recovered from, but since the problem has never been observed in the pro- 
duction system, there seems no need. 


7.3. NFS and demand paging 


Under NES, file blocks as seen by a client machine are simply sequential numbers relative to a 
ynode which represents the file. Block 0 is the first actual block of a file, and there is no explicit 
representation of holes. The code to load in a page from a prototype file will therefore not be 
able to optimise the reading operation in the way that the local file system permits. Discless 
machines page programs in via NFS over Ethernet, which is typically somewhat slower than stan- 
dard discs, so we wanted to handle this case as well. We have therefore added a heuristic to the 
page loading code which notices that all the blocks for the page are present and numbered sequen- 
tially (suggesting that the file is stored on NFS or a similar type of file system); it therefore reads 
just the first block, containing the page header, to find how much squeezed data there really is, 
then fetches only as much as is required. The table of block addresses for the page (associated 
with the program text structure) is updated appropriately so that subsequent faults on the page can 
be processed without extra cost. 


The result is that loading a squeezed program under NFS is often quicker than loading the 
unsqueezed version, since there is a much greater overhead per byte of data traffic through the 





6 With suitable tuning of the file system disc layout parameters, this happens most of the time in the standard distribution. 


7 Half-word loads are possible, using a normal word load on any 2-byte boundary, but the upper 16 bits of the loaded re- 
gister end up containing junk which normally must then be cleared out. Half-word stores must be implemented using two 
byte stores. 
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network layers than with disc transfers. For example, starting up a squeezed copy of GNU 
EMACS (640 Kb or 20 pages) for the first time, over NFS, was timed at an average of 5.0 
seconds when unsqueezed and 3.9 seconds when squeezed. The reported system time during this 
operation however went up from 0.8 seconds to 1.1, reflecting the cost of the unsqueezing opera- 
tion involved. In this case, most of the pages are full of code or data and the average squeezed 
page size is about 17 Kb. The gain is even more marked when a page is mostly empty, although 
this typically occurs more with small programs which are quicker to page-in anyway. As an 
extreme case, a program was contrived which measured the real time required to touch (and 
thereby force the page-in of) 10 data pages, each containing only a few bytes of non-zero data. 
The time to do this diminished from 1.08 seconds to 0.30 seconds after squeezing. The system 
time also went down, from 0.45 to 0.1 seconds, since the unsqueezing time is negligible and per- 
byte network processing time dominates. Of course there is another — hidden — gain involved here 
in that network traffic is reduced, increasing the bandwidth available for other uses. 


7.4. Data page-in 


As in standard 4.3 BSD, the kernel maintains a hash table for text pages which have become free, 
so that frequent execution of a program can reclaim these without disc access. However data pages 
cannot be reclaimed since in general they will have been modified. In addition the page-in opera- 
tion is conventionally performed directly into the target physical page rather than via the buffer 
cache. This means that a disc access will always be required for a data page even if the program 
was recently run. For slow discs or other slow media we would really like to avoid a disc access 
if possible. Most program data areas are less than 32 Kb; indeed, many are only a few Kb. 
Therefore if all the data will fit in a single 8 Kb buffer, it is loaded via the buffer cache. This has 
an impact on other users of the buffer cache but the benefits were thought great enough for it to 
be worthwhile in general use; the option can however be disabled if required. 


7.5. Swap space 


As a means of further reducing disc requirements, but in contrast with standard 4.3 BSD, program 
texts under RISC iX are not cached on the swap area (other than when debugging). Instead we 
simply reload text pages from the prototype file whenever a text page fault occurs. The saving in 
required swap space is much more important than the overhead of going through the file system 
for page reloads, and of course with such large pages page faults occur less frequently. 


8. Other system changes 


Because of the 32 Kb page alignment most binary executable files, even unsqueezed ones, are typ- 
ically quite sparse, so problems can arise when moving them. The utilities cp, mv and tar 
(amongst others) have therefore been modified to create holes in output files wherever possible, by 
seeking rather than writing when the buffer to be written is all zero. (For compatibility the origi- 
nal copying behaviour is still available if required.) This preserves the disc usage of executables 
when they are copied around; the block size of the target file system is checked to decide what 
would constitute a hole in the destination file, so the created file always occupies the minimum 
amount of space. 


A modified version of fsck can be requested (via a new —Z flag) to perform an extra pass, to turn 
blocks containing all zeroes into holes. This takes a long time, but is sometimes very worthwhile. 
We have recent experience with an operating system test suite which uses its own file copy pro- 
gram to move the compiled test programs into place. Even though the squeeze option was used 
during compilation, all holes were filled in by the copy. Subsequently an extra 35 Mb (out of 
around 80 Mb) was recovered by means of fsck —Z. 


Debuggers cannot directly read a squeezed image file, although the symbol table is still available: 
normally the unsqueeze utility is run before debugging. As an alternative it would have been pos- 
sible to add the unsqueezing routine to each debugger (adb and dbx are provided with the system) 
to permit examination of prototype code and data. Since it would still not be possible to make 
arbitrary modifications to a squeezed file (resqueezing would be required in general), the increase 
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in debugger complexity was not considered worthwhile. 


In previous releases of RISC iX we have also applied conventional data compression techniques to 
the on-line manual pages, again in order to reduce disc space requirements. This does impose a 
slight speed penalty, and for the latest machines with a somewhat larger disc the space saving was 
not considered significant enough to warrant this. 


As a final touch, the kernel image file /vmunix is itself squeezed; the bootstrap code includes the 
unsqueezing routine, applying it to each page in turn as normal. In consequence, although the 
latest production kernel has a nominal size of 784 Kb, it occupies only 540 Kb on disc, a useful 
saving. The percentage space saving (31.1%) is smaller than it might have been because the full 
kernel symbol table of around 60 Kb is retained with the file for use by system diagnostic pro- 
grams such as ps. 


9. Performance 


The squeeze/unsqueeze algorithm is known to give good results in its original context of 
RISC OS: 45-50% disc space saving is normal, and program loading is overall quicker by as 
much as 40 percent, depending on the storage device data rate. There are a number of factors 
which tend to reduce the benefit in the UNIX environment. Nonetheless the results were found to 
be worthwhile. 


9.1. Disc usage: theory 


The space reduction obtainable from the squeeze algorithm is limited at the extremes. For small 
programs this arises from the relatively coarse granularity of disc space allocation in the Berkeley 
Fast File System[McK84]. Where individual page images have little data in them, there is often 
no saving at all. In particular if every page image fits in a single disc block, no reduction is pos- 
sible; in pathological cases the file could actually grow, although such a case has never been 
observed. Obviously in this case squeezing is not useful in respect of space savings, however we 
have already shown (§7.3) that other benefits may be obtained nonetheless. 


At the other end of the scale, the disc occupancy reduction possible for very large programs is 
limited because the tables of unsqueezing data have a fixed maximum size. In large programs 
there may be so different frequently-occurring values that they cannot all be represented in the 
tables. For the residue, the space taken in the squeezed file for each 32-bit output word is 36 bits; 
this reduces the effect of the savings achieved for the data which was represented in the tables. 


9.2. Effect of shared libraries 


Earlier (§3) we described how the sharing of library code saves disc space and physical memory. 
In practice, since the use of shared libraries makes individual program files smaller, the gains 
from code squeezing diminish if the two techniques are used together. In order to assess what 
gains would have been possible from squeezing alone, a subset of 453 programs out of the 563 
executables supplied in RISC iX 1.21 were built using non-shared libraries and then squeezed. 
Figure 1 shows the results: note that the size of the main shared C library (216 Kb) is not 


included in the figures. 

Unsqueezed (Kb) | Squeezed (Kb) | Reduction (%) 
30292 19796 
11168 8928 


Figure 1. Effect of shared libraries 













As can be seen the use of shared libraries clearly has the larger impact on disc space: a net saving 
of 62.4% is achieved for the sample set, when the shared library image file is included. For vari- 
ous reasons it was not possible to include any of the X11 programs in the sample. Since these are 
larger than average, the overall improvement from squeezing, for both the shared and unshared 
library cases, is actually somewhat better than appears from the table. 
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9.3. Disc usage: final system 


Figure 2 shows the disc occupancy for the kernel, a few individual files, the main utilities d.rec- 
tory /usr/bin, the X11 binaries directory /usr/bin/X11, and the full set of 563 distinct executzbles 
provided in release 1.21 of RISC iX, with and without squeezing. (The kernel is not included in 
the full set.) The relative modesty of the savings in /usr/bin and the overall 27.7% figure reflect 
the fact that there are many small programs in the distribution, like od and In, whose disc size 
does not change when squeezed. The better result for the X11 programs is a reflection on the size 
of the average X program, despite the use of shared libraries! 


Squeezed | Reduction 
Kb) (% 
540 


/usr/bin/awk 
/asr/bin/cat 
/usr/bin/csh 
/usr/bin/ex 
/usr/bin/find 
/usr/bin/lex 


/usr/bin/In 
/usr/bin/od 
/usr/bin/troff 
/usr/new/emacs 
/usr/bin/* 
/asr/bin/X11/* 


[Overall | 56 


Figure 2. Disc usage: final system 





9.4. Unsqueezing time 


Instrumentation was added to a kernel to determine how much cpu time is spent in the unsqueez- 
ing routine. Measurements given here were obtained using an Acorn R260 workstation which 
uses the second generation of ARM processor and is considerably faster than the original R141). 


Final size (Kb) 





Figure 3. Unsqueezing time 


The average time to unsqueeze a page is shown in Figure 3 as a function of the final size of the 
page. As described above, all zeroes at the end of a page are ignored when the squeeze operation 
is performed, and each page contains a header specifying the end of non-zero data. Many page 
faults require less than 32 Kb of data to be unsqueezed. 
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From this data the unsqueezing rate is found to be about 650 nanoseconds per output byte, 2.6 
microseconds per output word, or roughly 1.5 output Megabytes/second. This is obtained from a 
version of the unsqueezing routine a little more tightly (and un-prettily) tuned than the ‘reference’ 
version given in the appendix. The performance difference is around 20%, although it is believed 
that further slight speed-ups are possible’. 


9.5. Total page fill time 


It is easy to measure the time taken to satisfy an individual page fault. What is not so clear is 
what the result means. The overall time to fill a page from the file system includes the VO 
latency and the unsqueezing time. However the I/O latency is affected by a large number of fac- 
tors, including basic device access times and device buffering mechanisms. Most important is 
how busy the device and the processor are at a given time, in terms of the number of requests and 
runnable processes waiting in their respective queues. In addition, both the I/O latency and the 
unsqueezing time vary according to the amount of data in the page, so the actual characteristics of 
the set of programs in use will affect the result. 


Despite these problems, some experiments have been done to measure the minimum I/O latency 
for transfers of various sizes. This permits putting a reasonable lower bound on page fill time, 
from which comparisons can then be made with the unsqueezed case. The tests were carried out 
on an Acorn R260, fitted with a 100 Mb SCSI disc. Obviously the results are therefore specific 
to this particular hardware combination. Testing was somewhat ad hoc: it involved simply run- 
ning as many different programs as possible as often as possible, in order to generate as many 
page faults as possible(!). Since we are looking for a minimum and not some sort of average 
time, the seeming randomness and unrepeatability of this approach is not a concern. To maximise 
the number of page faults causing reference to the disc, buffered data page reads (§7.4) and the 
reclaim of text pages from the free page list were both disabled. 


In summarising the results we consider just full 32 Kb pages. The minimum I/O latency observed 
for a single contiguous transfer of 16 Kb (out of 557 occurring during the testing period) was 30.5 
ms. The minimum latency on a single transfer of 32 Kb was 64 ms. Now the average squeezed 
size of a full 32 Kb page is 15.5 Kb (measured from the set of 563 executables in RISC iX 1.21), 
and of the 179 such pages in the set, only 39 squeeze to more than 16 Kb, so most squeezed full 
pages require only a 16 Kb transfer, taking a minimum of 30.5 ms. In their unsqueezed form 
such pages require either a 32 Kb transfer or two or more smaller ones (since they are less likely 
to be contiguous on the disc), taking at least 64 ms. Therefore for full pages it is usually quicker 
to fill from the squeezed form of the page than from the unsqueezed form. When the I/O latency 
is higher than this minimum, the relative real time cost for the unsqueezed case is even greater’. 


This is not a completely free speed-up of course: the cpu is dedicated to the unsqueezing operation 
for part of the time, rather than being available to run other processes while the data is in transit. 
However there are hidden factors which compensate in part: more work needs to be done in the 
unsqueezed case, both in setting up the disc subsystem for the extra data transferred, and in per- 
forming the data movement from device hardware buffers to memory. Exact costs for the latter 
activity are hard to measure and vary somewhat depending on the specific device hardware, but a 
rough approximation of the average cost yields a figure of around 0.4 cpu-milliseconds per Kilo- 
byte. Thus although unsqueezing a full-sized page from 16 Kb of squeezed data takes around 21 
ms, 6.4 ms of cpu time are saved by not transferring the other 16 Kb from the disc, apart from a 





8 The unsqucezing routine used by squeezed programs under RISC OS runs considerably quicker because fewer consisten- 
cy checks need to be applied. In RISC iX the kernel’s memory could be overwritten if the squeezed data were inconsistent, 
whereas undet RISC OS a program unsqueezes itself, in user mode. 


9 For what it’s worth, the respective average latencies for 16 and 32 Kb transfers during the tests were around 65 ms and 
124 ms. 


10 This is because the systems on which RISC iX runs do not have DMA: all bulk storage device data movement is per- 
formed under block- or sector-level interrupt by the processor. 
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possible reduction in transfer set-up costs. 


9.6. Performance Summary 


We have found that disc usage is significantly improved, and page fault delays may actually 
diminish. But the reduced volume of data being transferred from the file system per page fault 
provides a further advantage, as has already been hinted at — the overall level of activily on 
storage devices caused by paging is also reduced. Hence the file system bandwidth available for 
other purposes, principally normal file access, increases. This can be particularly helpf.l in 
networked use (§7.3). 


As a counterbalancing point, it should be noted that with such a large page size, and because of 
such things as text page reclaim from the free page list, paging from the file system is a relatively 
infrequent event anyway (unless the system is thrashing). Thus the actual degree of improvement 
in available file system bandwidth is not particularly large. On the other hand, the overall addi- 
tional cpu-time cost of executing squeezed as opposed to unsqueezed programs is therefore also 
relatively insignificant. 


10. Current weaknesses 


The system in its current state works well, and has clearly achieved its original goal of red:icing 
disc space usage. However, some choices were made during development which have provei| less 
than optimal. Most of these mistakes occurred because the original squeezing technique was not 
critically reviewed in relation to its use under UNIX before the initial porting work was don>. In 
addition, insufficient thought was given to alternative methods of reducing program size, such as 
changing the alignment of page images (§11.1). 


The first significant slip was the decision to retain compatibility with the original unsqueezed file 
format: this turns out to cost disc space. If each page is aligned on a 32 Kb boundary within the 
file then the normal minimum file size is 96 Kb. With a 4 Kb file system block size, all execut- 
ables therefore require an indirect block; also, the last block is always full sized rather than poten- 
tially being a fragment. Although changing this would complicate slightly the coding of the ker- 
nel and of utilities which read an executable file’s symbol table (e.g. mm and ps) in retrospect it 
would have been very worthwhile. 


Secondly, too little account was taken of the file system disc allocation details. Many pages have 
only a few Kb of squeezed data, and for these the 4 Kb allocation granularity (in conjunction with 
the large page alignment) significantly impacts on the achievable space saving, particularly since 
most files have only a small number of pages. 


Other considerations, such as the layout of squeezed data within each page image, and the poisible 
differences in optimal squeezed data encoding, were also given less than maximum thought. The 
next section considers improvements which might be made in all these areas. 


11. Possible improvements 


It is interesting and useful to investigate various adjustments to the squeezing/unsque2zing 
scheme, What the analysis has revealed is that the main factor limiting possible space savirigs is 
the format of the squeezed data file. A further study has therefore been performed to assess how 
changes to this format might help. Calculations were performed on the same set of 453 execut- 
ables as was used for the earlier consideration of space savings. 


11.1. Page alignment 


The primary factor is the alignment of the page data within the image file. As noted above, 32 
Kb page alignment has a serious effect upon the disc space consumed. A substantial gzin is 
obtained by using a smaller page alignment. In the existing scheme all page images are the same 
length in the file, whereas with a smaller alignment squeezed pages would tend to vary in length. 
Thus a table of page start offsets would need to be added to the file header, to allow the kemel to 
find the relevant data quickly on a page fault. For alignments less than the file system block size, 
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further small complications in the page-in code become necessary to cope with partial blocks. 
Also, the performance might fall in this case because it will sometimes be necessary to read more 
than the minimum number of blocks for the size of the page data. 


Simple experiments were done to ascertain the exact effect of page alignment reductions. Three 
plausible possibilities were tested: 4 Kb, 2 Kb and 1 Kb alignment. These values were chosen 
because they are whole multiples of common physical disc sector sizes, ensuring that there is no 
difficulty in reading the required data directly from the disc into place in the target page; a size of 
512 bytes was not tested because at least one device which our system supports uses a 1 Kb sector 
size. In addition, the extreme of using 4 byte alignment was also tested. This is considered to be 
impractical for normal use — the page-in code would have a lot of extra work to do, including 
copying the squeezed page data to the page start before it could be unsqueezed — but it is obvi- 
ously a possible approach if absolute minimum disc space usage is required. Figure 4 shows the 
resulting size of the full set of RISC iX 1.21 executables, as released (32 Kb alignment) and with 
these variations. All measurements are based on the full set of RISC iX 1.21 executables (exclud- 
ing the kernel) and assume a file system using 4 Kb block size, 1 Kb fragment size. 


alignment size (Kb) size (Kb) (%) 






Figure 4. Effect of page alignment 


As may be observed, if we had used a 1 Kb page alignment for the file format in the first place, 
we would have directly achieved the same gain now obtained using squeezing. What is also 
worthy of note is that as anticipated, the effectiveness of squeezing increases as the page align- 
ment is reduced. However, as file sizes diminish, the file system allocation granularity becomes 
significant. This explains the relatively small improvement when moving from 1 Kb page align- 
ment to 4 byte page alignment. Clearly, there is little point in adding further substantial complex- 
ity to the system for such a modest gain. 


As a final, and striking observation, consider this. The sample set of 453 executables used in 
other measurements, when built using the original format, unshared library and without squeezing, 
occupies 30292 Kb. If all the files were rebuilt with the shared library, and squeezed using the 
proposed 1 Kb page alignment, the space requirement would drop to a mere 4013 Kb, a factor of 
better than 7.5 to 1! 


11.2. Squeezed data format 


It would be possible to speed up the unsqueezing routine a little if the layout of the squeezed data 
for an individual page were altered. The original squeezed data format was geared to unsqueezing 
a (potentially large) whole program at once, using the minimum amount of additional memory for 
workspace. When unsqueezing only a page at a time, one extra page could be used so that the 
unsqueezing process writes into a different page from that containing the squeezed data. This 
would avoid the problem of overwriting, and allow a different ordering for the items in the 
squeezed page image, to permit quicker unsqueezing. The squeezed data could be grouped into 
four separate blocks in each page image according to size: 4-bit codes, 1 byte codes, 2-byte codes 
and 4-byte codes, each block being aligned on, and padded to, a suitable boundary. A single 
memory access would then suffice for each type of item, rather than having to construct the larger 
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items using individual byte loads! 


Another beneficial change to the squeezed page format would be to remove each page header 
(which occupies only 8 bytes) and locate it in the main program header instead. Doing so would 
remove the need for a table of page-start offsets if the page alignment were reduced, since the 
same information can be computed from the individual squeezed page sizes. Alternatively, it 
would mean that for the case of paging over NFS (§7.3), the kernel would not need to specially 
fetch the first block of a page to discover how much squeezed data there actually is. 


11.3. Shared squeeze tables 


One change to the original squeezing algorithm which has been proposed involves performing glo- 
bal word frequency analysis across many executable programs at once, rather than one at a time. 
Assuming that there is a high correlation between the most frequently occurring values in in Jivi- 
dual files, the table of values so produced could be shared between them. This would save space, 
especially relative to the current format where of the 563 executables in the full set, 139 1ave 
compacted squeeze tables which overflow into a second 4 Kb block in the extended header. If all 
tables fitted inside the first block of the file, we would gain over half a Megabyte. 


There are obviously a range of different ways in which such a scheme could be implemented. 
One grand analysis might be performed across all available programs; a certain number o:’ the 
most common values would then be fixed for all time into a table. This would be kept in the ker- 
nel, and its contents made known to all the relevant utilities. Such a scheme would only work if 
the set of the most common values were highly correlated between programs; it is also assumed 
that it would not change over time. The latter assumption is unsafe given likely developments in 
compiler technology, since ‘typical’ compiled code instruction patterns may vary. 


Alternatively, (large) groups of programs sharing similar squeeze tables could have the most fre- 
quent common entries extracted and kept in a file in a standard directory, in a scheme analogous 
to shared libraries. The kernel would pick up (and cache) the required table using a fileriame 
string in each executable program’s header. This scheme would allow tracking of changes in the 
pattern of data value frequencies. 


11.4. Per-page squeeze tables 


Moving in the opposite direction from shared squeeze tables, it may perhaps be advantageous to 
build a small table of particular values for individual pages within one program, as well as the 
existing per-file table. This might allow files with unusual word-frequency characteristics (us 1ally 
large files with significant amounts of data, such as EMACS) to be squeezed more effectively. 


12. Applicability 
The key features of the system which led to the design described here are: 


* disc space is a very limited commodity 
* the page size is greater than the file system block size 
* machine instructions are all one word long 


The technique might be applied beneficially to other systems with similar characteristics. Small 
personal machines with modest disc space, like Acorn’s own systems, are obvious targets. 


If the file system block size is smaller than the minimum of 4 Kb imposed by the Berkeley Fast 
File System, then the minimum hardware or logical page size at which the basic technique 
becomes viable also goes down. Even with smaller pages, it might be feasible to arrange that all 
page-ins from the prototype file occur in larger units, so as still to allow disc space savings using 
a similar method. 





1 This is necessary in the current algorithm, because the 2- and 4-byte squeezed items are arbitrarily aligned and AF.M, in 
common with most other RISC processors, does not support the reading of misaligned data. 
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Alternatively, dispensing with page-alignment in the program file as discussed above would permit 
the use of squeezing in a more general context. however if the paging unit is around the same size 
as the normal physical sector size, there is less likelihood of benefit. 


The regularity of the format of page images (viz. all code and most data items are 32-bit aligned) 
is very important in allowing a simple compression algorithm with very fast decompression. It is 
not clear that a scheme could be as easily devised to allow the rapid decompression of less 
simply-structured data such as the variable-length instructions of most CISC processors. 


13. Conclusions 


In the context of the original requirements, through the use of shared libraries and squeezing we 
have been able to produce a small and cheap system which nonetheless contains a substantial 
volume of software. However the benefits have turned out to be rather broader in scope. 


The current method of squeezing individual pages actively exploits what would otherwise be a 
serious disadvantage of the hardware architecture: the page size is larger than the file system disc 
block size. However it has been found that this relationship is not essential to the scheme; alter- 
native image file arrangements which did not assume it would actually permit greater space sav- 
ings to be obtained, albeit at a possible cost in speed. 


In summary, the technique described in this paper: 


* saves considerable amounts of disc space; this is most useful for systems with small discs. 

* reduces the amount of data transferred from the file system, which improves disc availability 
and/or reduces network and fileserver load. 

saves wall clock time when paging from slower storage devices or heavily loaded fast ones; 
sometimes the reduction is humanly perceptible. 


Although in its current implementation squeezing alone has turned out to save somewhat less than 
50% of disc space, the overall savings we have achieved perhaps justify the claim that you can, 
after all, fit a quart into a pint pot. 
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Appendix: unsqueeze code 


#include <sys/types.h> 
#include <sys/param.h> 


/* A 
* Format of an unsqueezing table as the kernel keeps it in memory. 

*/ 

struct unsqueeze 


{ 


int sq_items; /* Number of valid entries in table */ 
int sq_table[7*256]; /* The table data proper */ 
he 
/* 
* Different ways of looking at a page to be unsqueezed in place. 
*/ 
union page 
{ 
unsigned char bbuff[NBPG]; /* as bytes (squeezed data in) */ 
unsigned int wbuff[NBPG/4]; /* as words (unsqueezed data out) */ 
struct /* as headertdata */ 


{ 


struct sqheader 


{ 


u_short rpoffset; /* end of input data: in bytes */ 

u_short wpoffset; /* end of output data: in words */ 

unsigned int check; /* additive sum of output words */ 
} info; 


unsigned char data[NBPG-sizeof (struct sqheader) ]; 
} encoded; 


‘7 
/* 


* The primary unsqueeze operation is defined as a macro and in-lined 
* in the main unsqueezing routine as often as necessary. It uses 
* local variables of that routine: beware! 
“7 
#define UNSQUEEZE (code) 
{ 
unsigned int nx; 
switch (nx = (code) ) 
{ 
case 0: 
break; 
case 1: 
nx = *--rp; 
nx |= (*--rp) << 8; 
nx |= (*--rp) << 16; 
nx |= (*--rp) << 24; 
break; 
case 2: case 3: case 4: 
case 5: case 6: case 7: case 8: 
nx = ((nx = 2) << 8) | *=-rp? 
if (nx > sq3->sq_items) 
return "unsqueeze: bad sq3 item"; 
nx = (sq3->sq_table[nx] << 8) | *--rp; 
break; 
case 9: case 10: case 11: 
case 12: case 13: case 14: case 15: 
nx = ((nx - 9) << 8) | *--rp; 


POP LE LOL FP FB BOLO FE GE GEA A FEB GOB 
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if (nx > sq4->sq_items) 
return "unsqueeze: bad sq4 item"; 
nx = sq4->sq_table [nx]; 
break; 
} 
*--wp = nx; 
chksum -= nx; 


BO GOP PO OG 


} 


#define XBUFSZ 256 /* size of copy buffer for last stage */ 


/* 
* Unsqueeze routine: returns either NULL (success) or an error string 
* to print before the process is forcibly terminated. pp is the 
* address of the page containing the squeezed data. sq3 and sq4 are 
* pointers to the tables of 3- and 4-byte values. 
*/ 
char *unsqueeze (pp, sq3, sq4) 
register union page *pp; 
register struct unsqueeze *sq3, *sq4; 
{ « 
register unsigned char *rp; 
register unsigned int *wp, chksum; 
unsigned char buf2[XBUFSZ]; /* copy buffer */ 
unsigned char *wend; 
int shrink; 


/* 
* The output data must be an even number of words, and 
* the starting point must not lie beyond the end of the page. 
my 
if ((pp->encoded.info.wpoffset & 1) != 0 || 
pp->encoded.info.wpoffset > NBPG/4) 
return "unsqueeze: page header corrupt"; 


/* Set up the read and write pointers */ 
rp = pp->bbuff + pp->encoded.info.rpoffset; 
wp = pp->wbuff + pp->encoded.info.wpoffset; 


/* Exceptionally, squeezed data can be larger than output data */ 
wend = (unsigned char *)wp; 
if (rp > wend) 
shrink = rp - wend; 
else 
shrink = 0; 


/* Fetch the original checksum */ 
chksum = pp->encoded.info.check; 


/* 

* Loop while the pointers cannot overlap in the next iteration, 
and the read pointer hasn’t got back to the start of the 
buffer. If the latter test fails, corruption of the squeezed 

* data must have occurred. 

x7 
while ((unsigned char *)wp >= rp + (2 * 4-1) && rp > pp->bbuff) 
{ 


* + 


unsigned int byte = *--rp; 
UNSQUEEZE (byte >> 4); 
UNSQUEEZE (byte & OxF); 
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if (rp <= pp->encoded.data) 
return "“unsqueeze: squeeze data corrupt"; 


* Prepare to copy the remaining squeezed data into our extra 

* buffer. Note that it is possible (but unheard of) for there to 
* be too much data to fit. This code could be changed to cope 

* with such cases (preferably in a manner other than just 

* increasing XBUFSZ) but there seems little need. 


rp = &buf2[rp - pp->encoded.data] ; 
if (rp > &buf2[XBUFSZ]) 
/* oh dear, oh dear... */ 
return "unsqueeze: rp underflow (kernel bug)"; 


/* Round up the copy size to words for speed (bcopy is a bit fussy) */ 
bcopy (pp->encoded.data, buf2, ((rp - buf2) + 3) & ~3); 


/* 
* Now keep unsqueezing until the write pointer reaches the 
* start of the page or the read pointer hits the start of the 
* buffer. These conditions *ought* to occur together, but 
* for safety we must keep testing both. 
a7 
while (wp > pp->wbuff && rp > buf2) 
{ 
unsigned int byte = *--rp; 
UNSQUEEZE (byte >> 4); 
UNSQUEEZE (byte & OxF); 
} 


/* Final consistency checks */ 
if (rp != buf2 || wp != pp->wbuff) 
return "unsqueeze: pointer mismatch"; 


if (chksum != 0) 
return "unsqueeze: checksum failed"; 


/* 
* If the encoded data was larger than the decoded data, zero 
* the bytes of the encoded data which were not overwritten. 
*/ 

if (shrink > 0) 

bzero ((caddr_t)wend, shrink); 


return (char *)NULL; 
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Abstract 


We present a voice-quality audio conferencing system built using standard system software, specifically the 
SunOS 4.0 version of UNIX, X11, and TCP/IP on an ethernet. Since this software does not provide real 
time guarantees, we describe a simple strategy for recovering from missed deadlines by discarding "late" 
audio data. Using this strategy, conferences proceed without delay entering into conversations. To simplify 
application programming, a key part of the conferencing system is an X11 server modified to accept audio 
requests. This not only provides network transparent access to audio devices, but also has implications for 
synchronizing audio with graphics or any other media that an enhanced X11 server may process. In this 
study, we describe the structure of the conferencing application and X11 server and then characterize the 
performance of this system. 


1. Introduction 


An increasing number of desktop workstations are being produced with some type of audio device. For 
instance, the Sun SPARCstation provides a telephone quality audio device, while NeXT workstations 
implement CD-quality audio using a DSP. These devices are being used to enhance the user interface with 
chiming clocks and other simple effects, but they are not generally being used for real-time, distributed 
applications, such as multi-party audio conferencing. Our primary goal was to determine whether a 
"real-time" audio application could be built using such a device and standard system software, such as 
UNIX and TCP/IP on an ethernet. We have accomplished this by implementing a simple audio 
conferencing program, and characterizing its performance with regard to delay and data loss. 


Our second goal was to provide a convenient programming interface to the audio device. For this, we used 
the X Window System which provides a uniform interface for accessing both local and remote input and 
output devices. This allowed output to a remote audio device to be accomplished as simply as output to a 
remote window. 


Beyond the interface, it is questionable whether it is appropriate for a window server to actually manage an 
audio device. Some have noted that audio devices should be managed by a networked "audio server," in 
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much the same way that screens are managed by window servers, but that this audio server should be 
completely separate from the window server [1]. As a first step, we decided to make simple modifications 
to the existing X window single server design. Thus, we present a very simple audio extension to X that 
hides the idiosyncrasies of the audio device from the programmer. 


In the following section we discuss relevant past work. We present the design of the audio conferencing 
program in section 3, and our measured results in section 4. We finish with a few concluding remarks and 
comments on future directions. 


2. Past Work 


The complexity of a voice system is exemplified by the strict real-time requirements, large file sizes, and 
the devices needed for recording and playing audio files. The Etherphone System, developed at Xerox Palo 
Alto Research Center, was designed with features common to text file servers [7]. It includes features such 
as voice editing, sharing, and the use of voice in client applications, and is comprised of a voice file server, 
voice manager, and a voice control server. It was intended that the file server should have real-time 
requirements, though this had not yet been implemented. It does implement operations needed to allocate, 
record, and play voice files. The voice manager provides audio storage, and the control server manages 
interaction amongst Etherphones. 


The VOX Audio Server was developed at Olivetti Research Center [1]. It differs from the Etherphone 
System as it stores the voice on the workstation where the server is running and does not have a centralized 
voice storage server. VOX supports flexible audio routing and sharing of audio resources between clients. 
Essentially, this system arbitrates resources between applications and provides device locking, mapping, 
and suspension and resumption. It applies the window server model to the management of audio devices. 


Important differences between audio and graphics exist because audio is serial , requiring the server to 
switch between different speech modes and support interruptibility. Also, since audio implementations 
differ widely it is more difficult to provide hardware-independent software interface for audio and voice. 
Despite these differences, Binding et al. believe that the similarities are sufficient to base the audio 
interface on window-based interface. Their implementation of VOX is similar to that of a window server. 
It has layers of functionality with a device layer and a workstation agent layer. There is concurrency and a 
hierarchical composition. Also, though the resource management differs between the audio and window 
servers, they both provide resource allocation functions to applications. Finally, the VOX designers 
recognized the importance of synchronization between the VOX server and the window system (although it 
is not clear from the paper how this was accomplished). 


ACME is a set of abstractions intended to extend a network window system to us e continuous media, such 
as video and audio [3]. Most continuous media activity is not handled by the actual window system, but by 
a separate ACME kernel which is implemented as another process or thread. The window system and 
ACME kernel communicate when necessary, after a window is moved, for example, when ACME must 
render video to the new location. Using ACME, a client application only sends requests to the window 
system, as usual, but there are new requests for accessing ACME resources. These requests are sent to 
ACME to be processed. The new requests are used to set up continuous media connections, separate 
network connections between the client and ACME kernel that audio or video data is sent over. In the 
ACME design continuous media is not mixed with graphics or window requests. 


3. Design 


We already had a text-based conferencing program that used X for distributing data to remote windows [6]. 
In order to integrate audio into this program, we implemented a simple extension to the X server to 
manage the audio device in the Sun SPARCstation. The application could then send text requests and 
audio requests using one mechanism, thus simplifying its job. 
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3.1. The Sun SPARCstation 


The Sun SPARCstation plays and records a single channel of sound using the AM79C30A Digital 
Subscriber Controller chip. This chip has a built-in analog to digital converter (ADC) and a digital to 
analog converter (DAC). These converters drive the built-in speaker and an external headphone/microphone 
jack. Digital audio data is sampled at a rate of 8000 samples per second with 12-bit precision. The 
controller chip utilizes mu-law encoding to compress the 12-bit audio samples into 8-bit values. The sound 
quality of this audio data is equivalent to that of standard telephone service. 


The audio controller chip is accessed as the audio device. Application programs can read audio data 
(record) by opening the audio device and initiating a read() system call. The device records audio data into 
an internal buffer, and the application’s read() will block until the requested amount of audio data is 
available in the system buffer. After the first read() is issued, the chip samples continuously, and if this 
buffer overflows, sampling ceases until room becomes available. Sampling may be paused or stopped by 
the application directly using ioctl( calls. 


The application can play audio with the write() system call. The data is written to the system buffer, which 
the chip reads and converts to sound. If the system buffer is full, the write() call will block until the 
transfer is completed. The write() returns when the data is successfully transferred to the system buffer; 
completion of audio output may take considerably longer. 


3.2. The Audio Extension 


The X protocol has a well-defined extension mechanism. On start-up, the X server calls the initialization 
routines of all extensions that were compiled into it. The initialization routine registers the extension name 
with the server, and also a dispatch routine that is called when the server receives one of the extension 
requests. This dispatch routine determines which of the extension routines to call to process the request. 


We added the following X requests as part of our extension: 


XOpenAudio(Display) 
Requests the X server to open the audio device, and set gain registers to default 
values. 
XRecordAudio(display, buffer) 
char  buffer[]; 
Requests the X server to read audio data from the device and return it in the 
users buffer. 
XPlayAudio(Display, buffer , sizeofbuffer) 
char  buffer[]; 
int sizeofbuffer; 
Requests the X server to play the audio data contained in the users buffer. 
XSetAudioVolume(Display, playvolume, recordvolume) 
int playvolume, recordvolume; 
Requests the X server to set gain registers appropriately. 


With the availability of these requests, our conferencing application needed only to issue an 
XAudioRecord to the local server (which recorded the local user’s voice), and then issue an XAudioPlay to 
each of the remote X servers that are involved in the conference. Each of the other members of the 
conference must do the same. Thus, the text-based conferencing system needed approximately 10 lines 
added to it to implement audio conferencing. The connection topology of a three party conference is 
depicted in figure 3.1. 


The PlayAudio request proved to be the only request that was difficult to implement. Since a write() to a 
full audio buffer will block until there is room to accept the transfer, it is possible for the X server to block 
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if it is flooded with Play Audio requests (as would happen if a client dumps a file of audio to the server). 
Since this is intolerable, we decided that the X server should create a child process (Audio Manager) to 
watch over the audio device and feed it when necessary, while the server would only send the audio data to 
the child process via a pipe or shared memory. In this way, the X server can process the PlayAudio request 
quickly and respond to other requests. It is up to the child process to queue audio data if necessary. The 
relationship between conferencing application, X server, and Audio Manager is depicted in Figure 3.2. 


Conference \_Grz,, Conference 
Member 1 Lies 


X Windows g, X Windows 
Server Server 


X Windows 





Figure 3.1: Connection topology of a three party conference. Each member requests keyboard 
events and audio input from its local X server, then sends graphics and audio requests to each of 
the other members’ X server. 


write] data 


Figure 3.2: Relationship between X server, Audio Manager, and Conferencing Application. 
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4. Results 


For applications that only want to play an audio file, it is advantageous for the client to read and send the 
audio data in large amounts. This causes a lot of audio data to queue up at the chip, which can then be 
played at a steady pace. However, if the conference application reads and writes large amounts of data, then 
a large amount of delay is introduced into the conversation (e.g., reading 8K from the audio device will 
block for 1 second). Thus, an appropriately small read/write size was used for time-dependent applications 
such as this. We will show what the optimal size is shortly. 


Even with this modification, delay still crept into our conversations. When first started, delay was virtually 
nonexistent, but over the course of a five minute conversation two seconds of delay accumulated. Delay 
can be introduced into an existing conversation any time the audio device buffer empties. The amount of 
delay will be the length of time that elapses until the next write() occurs. 


We hypothesize that the delay is introduced due to operating system overhead, e.g., when one of the 
processes (either client, X server, or Audio Manager), is switched out and is not able to service the audio 
queue. A real-time operating system is called for in this case, but we have devised a simple scheme to 
overcome our delay problem which works well enough for our voice-quality audio application. 


4.1, Coping with Delay 


Since delay is introduced into the conversation by allowing the audio queue to completely empty itself, and 
then writing the audio data that should have filled the hole to the queue, a strategy is needed to determine 
when to discard audio data. Several solutions have been suggested which we describe briefly [5]. 


Round Trip Measurement: The sender places a timestamp in a packet and sends it to the 
receiver. The receiver returns the packet to the sender, which then computes the round trip delay 
of packet transmission, and sends this estimate to the receiver. All subsequent packets contain 
timing information relative to the first packet sent. Since the receiver has an estimate of network 
delay it can determine the estimated arrival time of a packet, and discard the packet if it arrives 
later than the estimate. 


Absolute Timing: A global clock must be maintained by all members of the conference, and all 
audio packets include a timestamp obtained from this clock. Any receiver can then examine the 
timestamp to determine if the packet’s age is beyond a certain threshold; if so, it is discarded. 


Added Variable Delay: On long-haul networks, each intermediate node adds the time it has held 
the audio packet to a field in the packet header. Thus, any node along the route can examine this 
field to determine the packet’s relative age. If the relative age exceeds a certain threshold, the 
packet is discarded. 


Each of these strategies is somewhat cumbersome: global clocks are difficult to maintain; relative delay 
strategy needs to be implemented in system software. Our approach was to simply allow the Audio 
Manager to discard data if its internal queue held more than a certain amount of audio data. 


We define BLOCKSIZE as the amount of audio data that is read from or written to the audio device buffer. 
When writing to the audio buffer, the Audio Manager reads everything from its internal queue; if the read 
amount, N, is a multiple of BLOCKSIZE (which it has to be, since the client sends audio data in units of 
BLOCKSIZE), only the most recent BLOCKSIZE data is written to the audio device queue, and the rest is 
discarded. The rationale behind this is that if more than BLOCKSIZE amount of data was able to 
accumulate, then the Audio Manager was not able to meet its deadline for the first (N-BLOCKSIZE) 
amount of data, so it shouldn’t play it. One way to interpret this is that the Audio Manager has fallen 
behind, so it must somehow catch up. 


We decided to implement this strategy on the record/send side of the conference as well. When reading 
from the audio device buffer, if the conference application finds more than BLOCKSIZE bytes in the 
buffer, it only sends the latest BLOCKSIZE bytes across the network to the X server. The accumulation of 
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extra bytes signifies that the application was not able to meet its deadline for reading the queue, so rather 
than leave the extra data there for the next read(), it is discarded. 


4.2. Performance 


We conducted a study to evaluate the performance of our system. The goal of this study was to determine 
whether audio could successfully be supported by a typical workstation running UNIX and X windows. 
Success was based on finding an optimal BLOCKSIZE which minimized delay and packet loss to an 
acceptable level, which we describe in more detail below. 


In this preliminary study, we were not so much concerned with whether audio could be supported while the 
system was executing other user applications, but simply whether audio could be supported at all, given a 
quiescent system. By "quiescent system," we mean a system which does not have any additional user 
processes, but does have all the normal system-related daemons to support the normal operation of the 
system. Given the successful support of audio as part of the base line operation of the system, then one can 
experiment with methods of allowing user applications to execute with minimal interference to the audio, 
such as by always executing audio support processes at a higher priority than user applications. 


In determining an optimal audio packet size, there is a trade-off between the delay and overhead: as the 
packet size increases, delay increases but overhead decreases. The overhead corresponds to the use of 
system resources devoted to supporting audio input, transmission, and output, which can have a negative 
impact on the performance of the rest of the system, and vice-versa. 


The experimental setup comprised two Sun SPARCstations running the SunOS 4.0 operating system, one 
acting as a sender and one acting as a receiver, connected by a lightly loaded 10 Mbit/sec ethernet local 
area network. The X window client was located on the sender, and the relevant X window server was 
located on the receiver. Two sets of experiments were conducted, one under no-load conditions called the 
dedicated system, where absolutely no processes other than those related to our audio program were 
executing, and one under normal system-load conditions called the quiescent system, where the only other 
processes executing were system daemons. In both cases, there were no additional user processes and no 
additional user network activity other than what was due to system-related daemons. Thus, our results tell 
us the best we can expect given a completely dedicated system (which is only used for comparison since it 
is unreasonable to expect a workstation to be completely dedicated to audio), and in a quiescent 
SPARCstation environment with all system daemons still in force. 


The main events of interest were the sending, receiving, and discarding of audio packets. Thus, we 
measured the time of every packet sent and received, and the amount of data discarded on a send or receive. 
This was measured at user level by calling gettimeofday(), which produced a time with one millisecond 
resolution. Times and amounts of discarded data were recorded to memory, and were stored on disk after 
the entire experiment. The problem of delays between the occurrence of events and the reading of the time 
were dealt with by collecting large numbers of samples and using statistical techniques. 


The two experiments each consisted of twelve measurement sessions, each lasting fifteen minutes. The 
BLOCKSIZE was varied from 64 bytes to 2048 bytes, doubling the size between sessions. This produced 
six different sessions per experiment; these were each repeated again to obtain statistical significance for 
our measurements. 


4.2.1. Dedicated System Experiments 


When our system was completely dedicated to supporting audio, we observed that for all packet sizes the 
system executed almost perfectly. There was very little variance in send and receive rates, and the fraction 
of lost packets was very low. From this, we can conclude that voice-quality audio can certainly be 
supported if a machine is completely dedicated to this service. Of course, this is unreasonable to expect, 
but at least we know that it is possible, and that any deterioration under any loading conditions is due to the 
addition of load. 
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4.2.2. Quiescent System 


We now consider the experiment under a quiescent system. Here we will see the effects of system 
processes on various metrics of audio performance. 


4.2.2.1. Send and Receive Rates 


Table 4.1 contains inter-send time statistics for the different packet sizes. For each BLOCKSIZE, it shows 
the percentiles in steps of 25, the mean, and the standard deviation. 


Since the audio sampling rate is 8000 bytes/sec, the mean inter-send time is s imply the packet size divided 
by 8. The sample means in table 4.1 correspond closely to this formula. Notice that the standard deviation 
is small (approximately 2) and fairly constant for packet sizes between 64 and 1024, but almost doubles 
(to 4) for 2048. This tells us that the periodic sending of packets occurs with little variation. 
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Table 4.1: Client Inter Send Time Statistics. 


Table 4.2 contains inter-receive time statistics for the different packet sizes. Like the mean inter-send 
time, the mean inter-receive time is the packet size divided by 8, and the sample means in table 4.2 
correspond closely to this formula. However, the variation is significantly higher than that of the inter-send 
times, increasing logarithmically with the packet size. The progressive increase is to be expected, since 
the total variation observed at the receiver can result from variations due to sending, transmitting, and 
receiving the packet. The variation is still very small relative to the mean inter-receive time, as can be 

seen by the almost nonexistent differences in the 25th, 50th, and 75th percentiles. The non-zero values for 
the standard deviation are mainly due to a small number of outliers which have large values (note the 
difference between the mean values and the maximum value, given by the 100th percentile). 


For both the inter-send and inter-receive times, variation is almost nonexistent for at least 50% of the 
samples about the mean. This is illustrated by the equality of the 25% and 75% percentiles for almost all 
statistics shown in tables 4.1 and 4.2, except for the inter-receive time with 1024 byte packets, where the 
difference is 2 milliseconds. Thus, most of what is contributing to the standard deviation is due to outliers, 
high inter-send or inter-receive times which are not common. 


This tells us that under quiet conditions, there is very low variation in sending and receiving rates. 
However, significant variations can occur. To investigate this further, we looked at the time-series of 
inter-send and inter-receive times for each of the packet sizes, whose graphs appear in figures 4.1 through 
4.12. Consider Figure 4.1, which contains the client inter-send time-series for a packet size of 64 bytes. We 
see that most of the inter-send times are approximately 8 milliseconds, which is the mean inter-send time. 
We also see that periodically, every 30 seconds, the inter-send time is near 50 milliseconds. This is due to 
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a system-related daemon which executes every 30 seconds, delaying the send process from obtaining the 
CPU. When the send process is switched in, it immediately sends the latest audio packet (the others are 
discarded), and since the next packet will be ready in 4 milliseconds, there is a pattern of inter-send times 
equal to 4 every 30 seconds. We have estimated that the daemon consumes approximately 42 milliseconds 
of CPU time; thus, depending on when the daemon is switched in, the inter-send time during this period 
can fluctuate between 48 milliseconds and 56 milliseconds. 


Server Inter Receive Time Statistics 
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Table 4.2: Server Inter Receive Time Statistics. 


The two patterns of high and low inter-send times occurring every 30 seconds is more clearly observable in 
Figure 4.2, where the packet size is 128. The average inter-send time is 16 as expected; the sequence of 
high inter-send times has a mean of approximately 55 milliseconds, and the sequence of low one has a 
mean of approximately 9 milliseconds (the total must be a multiple of 16). This is again observed in 
Figure 4.3, where the packet size is 256. However, in Figures 4.4 through 4.6, we see a different pattern in 
the high and low inter-send times: corresponding low and high inter-send times are symmetric about the 
mean inter-send time. For instance, in Figure 4.4 where the packet size is 512, the mean inter-send time is 
64 milliseconds. Every 30 seconds, we see a pair of inter-send times which are equidistant from the 64 
milliseconds. This is because the mean inter-send time for packet sizes 512 through 2048 is greater than 
the 42 milliseconds consumed by the daemon process. The same patterns can be observed in the 
inter-receive time-series, shown in Figures 4.7 through 4.12. From both the inter-send and inter-receive 
time-series, we see that most of the variation in inter-send times is due to the periodic execution of 
unrelated processes, which interfere with the audio process. 


4.2.2.2. Delay 


Table 4.3 contains sender-to-receiver packet delay statistics. The mean delay ranges from 3.7 milliseconds 
for small packet sizes to 7.2 milliseconds for the largest packet size. Mean delay and packet size are related 
by the following formula: delay(s) = 3.5 + .002s milliseconds. 


Thus, there is a constant delay of 3.5 milliseconds due to transmitting a packet of any size, plus an added 2 
microseconds for every byte sent. Notice that the standard deviation decreases as the packet size increases, 
although there is a major decrease when the packet size increase from 64 to 128 bytes, and then only a 
slight decrease for larger packet sizes. 


To determine the source of variation, we look at the time-series of packet delay. These are shown in 
Figures 4.13 through 4.18. As in the case of inter-send and inter-receive times, the main source of variation 
is due to the periodic execution of the 30 second daemon process. Every 30 seconds, delays ranging from 
the mean delay up to 50 milliseconds are experienced. The density of packets delayed greater than the 
mean decreases significantly with packet size; for packet sizes of 512 and greater, the relative number of 
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packets that are delayed for more than the mean value is very small. 
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Table 4.3: Packet Delay Statistics. 
4.2.2.3. Efficiency 


Finally, we consider the efficiency of the system for different packet sizes, where efficiency is defined as 
the ratio between amount of audio data output at the receiver and the amount of audio data input at the 
sender. Table 4.4 contains the total amount of data discarded at the sender and at the receiver averaged 
over each of the 10 minute measurement sessions, along with the efficiency rating, for each packet size. 
We see that the amount of data discarded goes to zero for packet sizes 512 or greater. 


Discarded Data Statistics 
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Table 4.4: Data Discarded Statistics 


4.2.2.4. Best Packet Size 


Given the analysis as presented above, the best packet size is 512 bytes. This size caused an inherent delay 
of 64 milliseconds (time to gather the data) plus an end-to-end average delay of 4.3 milliseconds for a total 
of 68.3 milliseconds, with a standard deviation of 1.1 milliseconds. For real-time conversations, this 
amount of delay is acceptable[4]. Furthermore, variation in inter-send time and inter-receive time statistics 
is relatively low (in particular, the variation jumps significantly for inter-receive times for packet sizes 
above 512). Finally, we note that the efficiency is virtually perfect for 512 byte packets, but decreases for 
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smaller sizes. 


5, Summary and Future Work 


We have shown that it is possible to modify the X server to service audio requests and attain acceptable 
performance if the user only uses the audio application. This set of experiments demonstrates that audio 
can be done within X, and that any problems with the existing system can be corrected with better 
implementations of the server. 


It is true that sending many X requests to a server may keep it so busy that it can not service audio requests 
in a timely manner. However, this is only a problem with the existing implementation of X Windows. 
Specifically, it is a single process that services all client connections in a round robin manner. 
Furthermore, it completes each request in its entirety before reading another. Thus, with many clients 
requesting service a client that makes audio requests may receive poor service (and in our scheme, much 
audio data would be discarded). 


To overcome this problem, the X server must be implemented as a collection of cooperating threads 
sharing a single address space [2]. Variations of this idea can insure that one client does not starve another, 
and that audio requests do not wait in a service queue needlessly. This also simplifies the implementation 
of synchronization between different types of media, since event queues can be shared. It simplifies the 
implementation of a video thread as well, since that thread would have access to all window system data 
structures, such as clip lists, that it needs to render properly. With separate processes, some sort of 
server-to-server communication would be needed to insure this. 
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Abstract 


More and more vendors are adding audio, and occasionally telephony, to their workstations. At the same 
time, with the growing popularity of window systems and mice, workstation applications are becoming 
more interactive and graphical. Audio provides a new dimension of interaction for the user, and the 
possibility of a powerful new data type for multi-media applications. 


This paper describes our architecture for the integration of audio and telephony into a graphics 
workstation environment. Our framework is a client-server model; at the heart is an audio server that 
allows shared access to audio hardware, provides synchronization primitives to be used with other media 
and presents a device-independent abstraction to the application programmer. 


1. Desktop Audio 


This paper describes a server designed to provide the underlying audio processing capabilities required 
by families of workstation-based audio applications. It is an essential component of the concept of desktop 
audio, a unified view encompassing the technologies, applications, and user interfaces to support audio 
processing at the workstation. This section describes the technologies underlying desktop audio, and some 
example applications. In addition we discuss requirements of both the applications and their user 
interfaces, because these dictate some of the features and performance required of an audio server. 


1.1. Technologies 


The basic technology for manipulation of stored voice in a workstation is digitization, which allows for 
recording and playback of analog speech signals from computer memory. At one extreme, telephone 
quality recording requires 8,000 bytes per second; at the other extreme the quality of a stereo compact 
audio disc consumes just over 175,000 bytes per second. The low end of this scale is easily within the 
performance of current workstations, and basic digitization is becoming commonplace. Some workstations 
already support CD quality coding, and this, too, will become universal within the next several years. 


Text-to-speech synthesis allows computers to convert text to a digital speech signal for playback. 
Synthesis is usually broken into two processing steps. The first step converts the text to phonetic units; 
although a linguistically difficult task, this is most easily implemented on a general purpose processor. The 
second step is a vocal tract model capable of generating an appropriate waveform from the units generated 
by the first step; this has traditionally been performed on a digital signal processor. 


Speech recognition allows the computer to identify words from speech. Speech recognition usually 
employs a digital signal processor to extract acoustically significant features from the audio signal, and a 
general purpose processor for pattern matching to determine which word was spoken. Although there is 
much talk about the ‘‘listening typewriter’? which can convert fluent speech to a text document, this is well 
beyond the capabilities of currently available recognizers, which have small vocabularies and require both a 
careful speaking style as well as head-mounted microphones or an acoustically controlled environment. 
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The telephone can be thought of as a voice peripheral, just like a loudspeaker, and is a key component to 
desktop audio. Voice messages and applications for remote telephone-based workstation access will likely 
be a primary source of stored voice used as a data type. A small amount of electronic circuitry can provide 
an interface to analog telephones. ISDN, the international standard for digital telephony, is driven by a data 
communication protocol which can be easily managed by modern workstations. 


Until recently, most audio devices required special purpose hardware, resulting in the associated high 
cost of audio systems. But with faster workstations and plentiful memory, more and more audio processing 
can be implemented on the workstation itself, with little or no special hardware. The real-time 
requirements of managing a stream of 64 kilobit per second voice or the even slower data link of an ISDN 
telephone connection are well within the capabilities of existing workstation platforms. Many speech 
processing techniques which have traditionally been implemented on DSPs are now within the capabilities 
of general purpose microprocessors. The upshot of these developments is that audio is about to become 
universal, provided that adequate applications with well-designed interfaces can be made available to users. 


1.2. Applications 


Audio processing employing the technologies enumerated above will be used by a variety of 
applications. They will take advantage of various attributes of voice: its richness, its primacy in human 
communication, the ease with which we transmit it over a distance by telephone, and our ability to speak 
and listen while performing other, non-audio tasks. 


With the ability to control the telephone, a workstation can be used to place calls from graphical speed 
dialers, an address book, or telephone-based ‘‘dial by name’’ (which allows the caller to enter a name with 
touch tones). Workstation-based personal voice mail allows graphic display and interaction with voice 
messages, and can provide the ability to move messages to other voice-capable applications, such as an 
appointment calendar. Voice and text messages can be merged into applications that provide for screen or 
telephone access to each. 


Because it is rich and expressive, voice can be very useful for annotating text, such as the marginal notes 
on a document under review or as a quick header to a forwarded message in some other medium. Stored 
voice can be used more formally as an essential component of multi-media presentations. 
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Figure 1-1: A graphical user interface for voice mail, on the left, 
allows telephone messages to be moved to a users calendar, on the 
right, in two applications developed at the MIT Media Lab. 





Speech synthesis and recognition allow for remote, telephone-based access to information accessible by 
the workstation. Speech recognition can increase user performance for hand-and-eye busy applications 
such as CAD and management of the window system. Synthesized speech or playback of distinctive 
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sounds can be much more effective for alerting than the universal ‘‘beep’’ employed in UNIX! applications 
such a “‘biff’’, “‘talk’’, ‘‘wall’’, editors, and broadcast system messages. 


1.3. Application requirements 


As inviting as these applications may sound, in general no single application can justify exclusive use of 
the workstation audio hardware. Instead, we envision a wide variety of applications, of which those just 
mentioned, all running in concert. These applications will make use of audio as a data type, and the user 
must be able to move audio between applications and transmit it between sites. 


This is really not very different from current uses of text; a user may invoke an editor while sending 
electronic mail, or copy a portion of the text displayed in one window into an application running in 
another. For an example in the audio world, consider Figure 1-1, which shows window-based graphical 
user interfaces for copying sound between applications. 


The various audio applications will be designed independently and run as separate processes. But they 
must share limited resources, such as speakers and microphones, just as window applications share screen 
pixels and the mouse. These applications need to communicate among themselves to coordinate the 
sharing of data and allow for more powerful management of the applications by the end user; such a 
communication mechanism must support inter-process message interchange. 


1.4. User interface requirements 


Although all these applications can make powerful use of audio, the medium is intrinsically difficult to 
employ in computer applications. Stored voice is awkward to handle since we cannot yet perform keyword 
searches on it. It is slow to listen to (although fast to create), and is a serial medium because of its 
time-dependent nature. A loudspeaker broadcasts throughout a room, disturbing others in the area and 
allowing them to hear possibly personal messages. Finally, the technologies themselves are currently 
limited; synthesized speech is difficult for unaccustomed listeners to understand, and speech recognition 
simply does not work very well. 


Because of these limitations, graphical interaction styles will dominate when a screen is available. 
Graphical representations, such as the SoundViewer widgets depicted in Figure 1-1, can provide both 
visual cues to the duration of the sound as well as a means of interacting with playback and navigating 
within the sound. 


Both audio playback and interactive audio systems have stringent real-time requirements. Although 
playback of stored voice may not require a high data bandwidth within the workstation, once playback 
starts it must continue without the slightest interruption; this is very different from refreshing a static text or 
graphic display. Since voice recognition and even touch tone decoding are quite error prone, the user needs 
immediate feedback that input has been recognized. In a voice-only interface this is essential but may be 
difficult. 


Because of the difficulties building effective audio interfaces and applications, users have yet to realize 
its full potential. Many applications written to date have employed weak interfaces; interfaces must be 
designed with full appreciation of the limitations in the voice channel. For the near future we can expect, 
and must encourage, a great deal of experimentation in the design of audio user interfaces, both screen- and 
telephone-based. 


2. Requirements of desktop audio 


The previous section described the world of desktop audio. This view assumes access to a variety of 
audio processing technologies, largely implemented as software, from a number of applications running 
simultaneously, with demanding user interface requirements. What is needed from a software architecture 
to support such applications? 


1UNIX is a trademark of AT&T Ball Laboratories 
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The primary need is resource arbitration. Applications should be written without having to worry about 
mechanisms to share resources with other applications (although they will have to have a strategy to deal 
with not gaining access to a critical resource). 


Another aspect of resource management is sharing and allowing multiple applications to use the audio 
hardware. For instance, the multiplexing of output requests from a number of applications to a single 
speaker, to be heard simultaneously. Or distributing words detected by a speech recognizer to the proper 
applications. 


It is also important that the software interface be device independent regardless of actual workstation 
hardware. Device independence provides for portability, which encourages application developers, and 
allows workstation vendors to introduce more powerful hardware devices without abandoning previously 
written applications. 


This interface should also provide applications with networked access to resources. This promotes 
sharing of applications and data, and allows a user to more easily access applications when not at his or her 
own workstation. Additionally, networked access allows many workstations to share critical or expensive 
resources which cannot easily be replicated on every desk. 


The software underlying desktop audio applications must support the real-time requirements of 
maintaining an uninterrupted stream of audio data once playback starts. Quality user interactions demand 
the ability to start and stop audio playback quickly, and deliver input events to applications with little 
latency. Audio operations must be synchronized to support seemless playback of multiple sounds in 
sequence, or to quickly transition into record mode after playback of a voice prompt while taking a 
message. Audio operations must also be be synchronized with other media, to support both multi-media 
presentations as well as the use of graphical user interfaces that control audio playback. 


Because audio can be stored using a variety of encoding methods, it is useful to support multiple data 
representations at a level below the application. This is important for several reasons. First, over the next 
several years users will demand higher quality speech coding and workstations will become fast enough to 
support this; if every application must be rewritten progress will be delayed. At the same time, improved 
compression techniques will be used to transmit voice across local and wide area networks, reducing 
bandwidth at the price of data representation complexity. Applications should be sheltered from this. 


Finally, audio support should be extensible to support new devices and signal processing algorithms as 
they emerge. Our approach is to provide a device subclassing mechanism in the server, allowing extension 
of the class hierarchy using existing protocol capabilities. 


3. Why a client - server model? 


In order to satisfy the requirements of the types of applications and technologies described above, we 
have built an audio server. A server, running as a single, separate process to support a number of clients 
(applications) simultaneously, is advantageous for several reasons. A server approach has been utilized 
auctessally i in the past, across a wide range of applications, technologies, and operating systems [2], [1], 
[4].? The server concept has been widely accepted for window ayaiemns, and in fact we can apply much of 
what we have learned from our experience with the X Window System? [3] to the audio domain. 


A server is required for resource sharing and arbitration across multiple applications; there must be some 
point at which all application requests meet so that resource contention can be arbitrated. Use of a 
well-defined protocol for communication with the server allows the application to remain compatible 
across multiple vendors’ server implementations, and its device-independent nature shelters the application 
from hardware differences. 


2The Olivetti VOX audio server introduced the concepts of typed server-side entities (corresponding to devices) and application 
compositing of devices, and also borrowed heavily from X. There are a number of similarities between VOX and our audio protocol. 
The design of the prototype VOX server was more oriented towards control of analog audio devices. 


3X Window System is a trademark of The Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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Use of a separate process for control of a real-time medium such as stored voice simplifies application 
design in many respects. Audio playback requires repeated calls to buffer management routines to move 
digital audio data from disk storage to audio hardware. Audio streams may be mixed, or effects added, by 
introducing more buffers and operators upon them. Continual feeding of buffers is a distraction for 
application software, which is more easily written and maintained as a set of routines, each responding to 
some user stimulus or server-generated event such as sound playback completion. 


Although many parts of the audio server internals can be modeled after the X server, it is important to 
keep the two separate. The server for a window system has very different real-time requirements than an 
audio server; they cannot be merged without serious design compromises for both. Adding audio to a 
graphics server adds needless complexity to components supporting each medium. Telephone-based audio 
applications may well run on a workstation not running any window system, and should not be burdened by 
many lines of display support code. 


The strongest argument for merging media into a single server is synchronization between media. A 
single server can provide internal methods of controlling one medium as a function of progress though 
another, which is useful if the media have varying latencies or throughput characteristics. This is a minor 
problem; most synchronization will happen in response to some user input rather than the internal state of 
the server. This entails round trips for messages between client and server, at which point it is much less 
critical whether there is a single server or many. 


In fact, servers for multiple time-dependent media such as audio and video will almost certainly employ 
a multi-threaded architecture internally, with all the associated problems of state and communication 
between threads. So the cost of multiple servers for synchronization can be reduced to the cost of the 
context switch between server processes and data sharing across server address spaces. With vastly 
improving processor speeds and increased hardware support for context switches, these differences are 
probably minor. 


4. System model 


Our audio architecture consists of five main components: the audio network or protocol, an audio server 
that implements the protocol, a client-side library (Alib), a user-level toolkit, and applications. The 
relationship between the components is shown in Figure 4-1. The structure of each of these components is 
briefly described in the following sections, with the remainder of the paper focusing on the protocol, the 
server implementation, and communication with the server. 











Speaker Phone 


Audio Biff Audio Manager 





| Network 


Device Library (including software devices) 


Figure 4-1: Audio System Model 
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4.1. The Audio Server and the Audio Protocol 


For each workstation, there is a controlling server. The server implements the requests defined in the 
protocol and executes on the workstation where the audio hardware is located, providing low-level 
functions to access that hardware and coordination between applications. Clients and a server 
communicate over a reliable full duplex, 8-bit byte stream. A simple protocol is layered on top of this 
stream. The audio server can service multiple client connections simultaneously, and a client can have 
multiple connections to one or more audio servers. This protocol is a very precisely defined interface. The 
tight definition of the semantics of the protocol make it independent of the operating system, network 
transport technology and programming language. The ‘‘Alib’’ library provides clients with a procedural 
interface to send and parse the protocol messages. 


Requests are asynchronous, so that an application can send requests without waiting for the completion 
of previous requests. Some requests do have return values (state queries, for instance), which the server 
handles by generating a reply which is then sent back to the application. The client-side library 
implementation can block on these requests or handle them asynchronously. Blocking on a request with a 
reply is tantamount to synchronizing with the server. Errors are also generated asynchronously, and 
applications must be prepared to process them at arbitrary times after the erroneous request. 


The audio protocol describes several major pieces : 
. connections that provide the communication between server and client 


— 


2. virtual devices that specify a device-independent abstraction of the actual hardware. These 
are combined to build audio entities that can play, record or otherwise interact with the user. 


3. events that notify the client of changes in state (for instance that a play command has 
completed). 


4. command queues that control the use of the virtual devices and provide synchronization 
among devices and commands. 


5. sounds, or audio data repositories, that can be played or recorded. 


4.2. Alib and the Toolkit 


Alib is simply a procedural interface to the audio protocol. It is a ‘‘veneer’’ over the protocol and is the 
lowest level interface that applications will expect to use. Applications should not use the workstation 
hardware interface directly or bypass the library. 


We have built a toolkit that sits on top of Alib. The goals of the toolkit are to: hide or automate wiring 
of devices for greater portability, hide the location and format of sound data, hide and manage device queue 
management, and provide mechanisms for synchronizing audio with other media (for example, X 
graphics). Clients use the toolkit to construct audio user interfaces, such as an audio dialogue or touch 
tone-based menu. However, the toolkit is “‘policy free’’ in that it does not enforce a particular style but 
attempts to provide a mechanism for interaction. Further discussion of the toolkit is beyond the scope of 
this paper. 


4.3. The Audio Manager Client 


In a window system, a special application called a ‘‘window manager’’ mediates the competing demands 
for scarce resources such as screen space, input focus, and color selection. The window manager sets the 
policy regarding the input focus of the pointing device and keyboard; it keeps track of windows and sets the 
policy for moving and resizing them. Because the audio protocol allows multiple clients to access the 
audio hardware simultaneously, an application similar to a window manager is needed to enforce 
contention policy. We call this the audio manager. 
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5. Protocol Overview 


5.1. Audio device abstraction 


The protocol provides applications with a device-independent interface to the audio capabilities of the 
workstation. The device-independent objects, virtual devices, are the basic building blocks of ‘‘audio 
structures’’ in the protocol. Each virtual device can be described by a class name, a set of attributes, a set 
of controls, and a set of device ports. Device ports represent audio inputs and outputs, known respectively 
as sink ports and source ports. The ports are used to connect virtual devices together and define the audio 
data path between them. 


Audio structures are constructed by organizing one or more virtual devices within containers called 
logical audio devices or LOUDs. LOUDs can then be constructed into a tree hierarchy. This hierarchy is 
used to logically group virtual devices into manageable substructures, such as a tape recorder that plays and 
records, or an answering machine. 


Once a LOUD tee is built, two or more virtual devices can be combined to create more complex device 
abstractions by connecting wires between them. The wires specify the flow of data between the devices. 
The root of the LOUD tree is used to control and coordinate the audio streams to the LOUDs in the tree. A 
command queue is provided for each root LOUD. Figure 5-1 shows the hierarchy and wiring for an 


answering machine LOUD tree. 
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Recorder input Wire: Telephone output 
Figure 5-1: Answering Machine Loud 


Virtual device classes. The devices supported by the protocol are divided into classes, which define 
generic audio functions that are supported by a set of device-independent commands. Below we have 
enumerated the classes supported by the protocol, and their commands. A device command is issued in 
either queued or immediate mode. Some device commands, such as Play or Record, must be 
synchronized with other commands, and can be issued only in queued mode. Other commands, such as 
Stop or ChangeGain, can be issued in either immediate or queued mode.’ In immediate mode, a 
command takes effect instantaneously, and can stop processing of a queued command. 


Inputs and outputs provide connections to external devices, such as speakers and microphones. The are 
used as wiring constructs to attach to the other classes. The base command is ChangeGain, which 
adjusts the volume. 


Players have one or more output ports, typed according to a speech encoding format. They convert 
sound data to the output port type and then transmit the data out the port. The ports can be wired to an 
output device. The commands Play, Stop, Pause, and Restart control the transmission of the data 
on the ports. 





4An application can issue a queued ChangeGain. An example would be a client that wants to play one sound after another but 
change the gain in between. In this case the client would issue a Play, a ChangeGain, and a Play, all in queued mode. 
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Recorders have one or more input ports, typed according to a speech encoding format. They store sound 
data received on the input ports. To digitize and store data from an external microphone, a recorder and an 
input of class microphone are wired together. The commands Record, Stop, Pause, and Restart 
control the flow of data from the ports. 


Telephones are combined input and output devices with the commands Dial, Answer, SendDTMF, 
Stop, Pause, Resume. 


Mixers take data on multiple inputs, combine the streams and then present the combined data on one or 
more output ports. The relative combination is determined by a percentage assigned to each input. The 
command SetGain sets the percentage to be mixed on a given input. 


Speech synthesizers speak text strings. They have a single output for the synthesized audio. The 
commands SetTextLanguage and SetValues control interpretation of the text and acoustical 
characteristics of the vocal tract model used for synthesis. SetExceptionList allows applications to 
override the normal pronunciation of words, such as names or technical terms. SpeakText accepts 
commands to speak text strings. 


Speech recognizers detect words spoken by a user. A recognizer has a single input, and produces 
recognition results as events. The commands Train, SetVocabulary, AdjustContext, and 
SaveVocabulary control which words a recognizer will detect, based on application and user. 


Music Synthesizers process note-based audio. They accept commands, and produce audio data on their 
single output. The commands Set State, and Set Voice control music generation parameters. Note 
makes a sound. 


A Crossbar is a switch to control routing of a number of inputs to a number of outputs. Each input can 
be connected to one or more of the outputs, as controlled by the command Set State. 


A Digital Signal Processor is a set of software to manipulate one or more audio data streams. It may 
have several inputs and outputs. Commands have not yet been specified. 


Device Attributes Both virtual and physical devices have attributes which describe specific features of 
the device. Attributes are used for virtual devices to constrain their mapping to physical devices, or to get 
information about the physical devices with which they are associated. Attributes of a physical device 
describe its actual capabilities. 


To facilitate device-independence, an application specifies the desired virtual device by a list of 
attributes. The attributes can specify a device either tightly or loosely. For instance, a loose specification 
might be “‘give me a speaker’’. A more tightly specified list of attributes might be “‘give me the left 
speaker’. The audio protocol maps the virtual devices created by the application onto the specific 
instances of those functional devices. When creating a virtual device, the application need only specify the 
class and other attributes of the device, rather than the specific hardware required to accomplish the 
operation. 


The attributes for a specific device are dependent on the actual hardware. For example, the attributes of 
a recorder device include 
1. sound encoding formats supported 


2. whether the recorder supports automatic gain control (AGC) during recording 
3. whether the recorder can compress the recorded audio by removing pauses 
4. whether the recorder supports pause detection to terminate recording. 


Attributes of a telephone device are largely constrained by the telephone equipment (digital or analog) 
and network (public or private) capabilities. Every telephone will have one or more numbers and area 
codes associated with it. Telephones may have multiple lines. Telephones may report information about 
incoming calls, such as the identity of the caller and whether the call was forwarded from another number. 
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An answering machine might wish to use calling party information to choose an outgoing message, or to 
label a message it takes. The answering machine client needs to query the device attributes of the 
telephone .in order to determine whether this information will be available as part of the incoming call 
notification event. 


What does the hardware do, really? Providing a device-independent interface is not specific enough 
for some applications and some hardware. Some devices are connected via physical wires that cannot be 
broken. Users will want global control over some devices, such as volume on a speaker, rather than the 
local control that virtual devices provide. A special LOUD tree, called the device LOUD, encapsulates all 
of the available functions in every device controlled by the server. The device LOUD tree contains a 
LOUD for every physical device, and if two devices are hard-wired, they are wired in the device LOUD. 
Each LOUD in the device LOUD is given a unique id that can be used by an application to monitor the 
device. The example in Section 5.9 monitors the telephone using the device LOUD. 


Devices are controlled by applications through commands or through the manipulation of device 
controls. The commands provide a portable interface to abstract audio devices. Device controls allow for 
more complete access to devices at the cost of portability. Device controls have a format similar to X 
properties. Device controls should be necessary only for extensions, such as new subclasses of devices, or 
to take advantage of a particular implementation of a device at the cost of portability. 


5.2. Wires 


Wires establish the flow of data between virtual devices. They are used to construct complex devices by 
specifying connections between source and sink ports. A wire connects a source port of a virtual device to 
a sink port of another virtual device. This is how the internal connections of a complex device are 
established. 


Wires have type information so that an application can query the type of the path, be it analog or a digital 
sample format. It is possible to query a virtual device for its wires, or a wire for its virtual devices and their 
corresponding port indexes. If it is necessary to constrain the nature of the path between two virtual 
devices, the desired wire type can be specified when the wire is created. The server checks that data on the 
wire matches the wire type. 


In the device LOUD, the existence of a wire between two virtual devices indicates that there is a 
permanent connection between their respective devices. Unfortunately, not all hardware is as general as 
might be desired. If the capabilities and constraints specified for a virtual device require the devices to 
have permanently wired connections, special wiring rules apply. If an application attempts to attach a wire 
between a virtual device and any other virtual device, the capabilities and constraints for the connected 
virtual devices must match those of the devices that are physically connected, or an error will result. An 
example of such a mismatch might be an outboard speaker-phone that has hard-wired connections between 
a telephone line, a microphone, and a speaker. Attempts to wire a LOUD that requires use of one part of 
the speaker-phone with a device that cannot be implemented by another piece of the speaker phone is not 
allowed and will generate an error. 


5.3. Mapping: associating a virtual device with an actual device 


There is not necessarily a one-to-one correspondence between an actual piece of hardware and a virtual 
device. If a device can be used by more than one virtual device at the same time, the functional device will 
appear as multiple active virtual devices. For example, a speaker or output device, through which the 
sounds from multiple applications are simultaneously mixed, would be represented by multiple active 
virtual devices. 


The server does not bind a virtual device to a physical device until the LOUD has been mapped. At this 
point, the server examines the attributes given when the LOUD was created to find a matching device. 
Most applications do not care which device they use, only that they can get the services they require. If an 
application must use a particular device, the id of the device in the device LOUD can be passed as an 
attribute to force the binding. 
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It is possible to augment the virtual device’s attributes to tighten the device constraints. Such 
augmentation capability is useful when, for example, an application does not care which speaker it uses, but 
does not want to change speakers once the output has commenced. If an application requests a device by 
its class, the actual device used may change between activations. If it is desirable to use the same device 
for each request, an application can create a virtual device in a LOUD, and then map the LOUD. At this 
point, a QueryVirtualDeviceAttributes request will generate a list of device attributes that 
contains, among other things, the device ID selected by the server. This device ID can then be specified in 
an AugmentVirtualDevice request, so that it becomes an application-specified constraint. 


5.4. Activation: who gets the device 


LOUD access to shared resources is controlled by an active stack, which is the fundamental scheduling 
mechanism in the server. When a LOUD is mapped, it is put on the active stack. Unmapping a LOUD 
removes it from the active stack. The LOUD at the top of the active stack controls the functional devices 
represented by all of its virtual devices. Lower priority LOUDs can be put on the bottom of the stack to 
yield to higher priority LOUDs. 


The server activates as many LOUDs as it can at one time. It does this by starting at the top of the active 
stack and activating all LOUDs that do not requires a resource that is being used exclusively by another 
active LOUD. 


The activation and deactivation of a LOUD occurs dynamically. The state of the functional devices 
controlled by the LOUD are stored in its virtual devices, so that the server can restore the LOUD’s devices 
to their state prior to the moment the LOUD was deactivated. Applications can request that a LOUD be 
activated or deactivated, and receive notification of these transitions, A mapped LOUD can be activated by 
the server or an audio manager at any time, so an application must treat a mapped LOUD as if it were 
active, 


5.5. Synchronizing audio streams: command queues 


Each root LOUD has a command queue to synchronize the actions of the virtual devices contained in the 
LOUD tree. Queues allow for the sequential processing of commands within the server, without requiring 
application notification and the associated round-trip communication. For example, an application may 
play a prompt and then record the user’s response. In this situation, an application could first issue a Play 
to a queue and then issue a Record. The queue would process the Play and, on completion, start the 
record operation. Another case might be an application that wants to play several sounds back-to-back. 
The application could issue three Play commands, one right after another, and the server would play them 
in order, one after another, with the minimum possible space in between. For a set of digital sounds, there 
should be zero delay between them. 


Queues have four possible states: started, stopped, client-paused, and server-paused. Time in a queue is 
relative to the activity of its LOUD tree. When a queue is paused, command queue relative time is 
suspended for that queue. If a LOUD is made inactive while processing a command, the server pauses the 
queue. Upon activation of a LOUD, a queue in the server-paused state is automatically resumed. Pausing a 
queue pauses the virtual device on which the current command is operating. All other devices in the 
LOUD are not affected. 


The application can explicitly pause a queue by placing it in a client-paused state. The client-paused 
state allows a LOUD’s queue to be paused, preempted, and re-activated without losing track of the queue 
state. The pausing and resuming of a queue are also propagated to all virtual devices affected by the 
current command. If the application issues a request to pause a queue in which the current command is 
operating on a device that cannot be paused, the queue is stopped. 


There are four queue commands that allow device synchronization, but do nothing to devices. These 
commands are CoBegin, CoEnd, Delay, and DelayEnd. These queue commands are not meant to 
provide a programming language but to facilitate synchronization. There are no conditionals or branches 
and the queue is not an interpretor. 
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The CoBegin command causes all of the commands up to the bounding CoEnd command to be started 
simultaneously. The command after the CoEnd is not started until all commands within the 
CoBegin/CoEnd bracket are completed. These commands exist for the synchronization of complex audio 
configurations. A CoBegin command is useful when an application wants two operations to start at the 
same time. If, for example, an application is playing two sounds through a mixer, a CoBegin is necessary 
for the sounds to be started at the same time. The following example starts playing A and B at the same 
time. When both A and B are finished, sound C is started. 

cobegin 
play A on device 1 
play B on device 2 
coend 
play C on device 1 


The Delay command waits some interval time before processing. Commands contained within a 
delayed segment are processed sequentially, unless a CoBegin command is encountered before the 
DelayEnd command. The following example plays sound A, waits 5 seconds and then starts playing 
B. When B is finished, sound A is stopped. 

cobegin 
play A on device 1 
delay 5 seconds 
play B on device 2 
stop device 1 
delayend 
coend 


5.6. Audio sound abstraction 


Once a LOUD tree is created and the virtual devices are wired together, applications will want to pass 
audio data between the devices via wires. A sound is a typed object that represents digitized audio data. Its 
type is represented by the tuple (encoding, samplesize, samplerate). While the contents of a sound must be 
on the server side to be manipulated, the data can be supplied by the application or it may be supplied and 
controlled by the server. 


The server provides a collection of sounds in its data space. Applications reference these sounds by 
name. The sounds are grouped into libraries or catalogues. Most sound data will be stored in files. 
However, some sound data will not be available to the server directly, but rather through an external device 
controlled by the server. Consider, for example, a CD that plays directly to its own speaker. In this 
situation, the sound data is supplied by the CD, rather than the application. Many CDs do not provide a 
digital data path to the computer so applications cannot read the audio data. Since the server controls the 
connection between the CD and the speaker, it must also control the sound data. 


In addition, sound data can be supplied in real-time by an application, such as a networked-based audio 
process. The protocol provides a mechanism to supply or retrieve data from an active device. The 
application supplies the data to the server; it can then be used in the same way as server-side data. 


5.7. Events 


An event is data generated asynchronously by the audio server as a result of some device activity or as a 
side-effect of a protocol request. Events are the primary mechanism for synchronizing audio with other 
workstation services and media. The server generally sends an event to an application only if the 
application specifically asked to be informed of that event type. 


There are 3 major event categories: command queue, device and synchronization. When a device or a 
command queue changes state, an event can be generated. For the queue, these are such things as 
QueueStarted, QueueStopped, and CommandDone. For devices, events are class specific. For the 
telephone class, they are ‘‘a dial request has been issued’’, ‘‘the telephone has been answered’, “the phone 
is ringing’’. For the recorder class, they are ‘‘start’’ and ‘‘stop’’. 
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The synchronization events are used to coordinate the audio stream with other media or services. For 
example, consider an application displaying a set of images while playing a stored digital sound track. The 
images are displayed using the window system, and the audio track is played using the audio server. This 
application wants to display the images at some fixed rate. The application monitors the audio server 
synchronization events on the sound track, and uses them to time the update of the display. 


5.8. Audio Manager support 


The audio protocol provides several mechanisms for audio managers. It also specifies sensible defaults 
in the absence of an audio manager. These mechanisms directly parallel those provided by X. The 
mechanisms are: ambient domains, device exclusion, properties and redirection of mapping requests. 


An ambient domain indicates a relationship between devices and the acoustic environment. A server 
supports at least one domain. For example, two speakers and one microphone on a user’s desk are one 
ambient domain, called the desktop domain; sound from the speaker will be audible by the microphone. A 
telephone line is another ambient domain, as it does not interfere with the desktop domain. A speaker- 
phone is in both domains. 


Ambient domains allow a user to activate a microphone, a device of class input, and exclude all devices 
of class output that might interfere with the same ambient environment. To accomplish this, in addition to 
the ambient domain attribute, devices of class input or output can request the attributes of exclusive input 
and exclusive output. Requesting a device with the exclusive input attribute preempts all other devices of 
class input in the same ambient domain. The exclusive output attribute performs similarly, but affects only 
devices of class output. 


A property is a (name, value, type) triple. Properties can define any arbitrary information and can be 
associated with any LOUD or sound data. Properties can be used to communicate information between 
applications. In the case of an audio manager, they can be used to indicate application or user preferences. 
For instance, applications might attach a property named DOMAIN to the root LOUD. The value of this 
property would be the user’s ambient domain preference for that application. 


Another way to enforce policy is through redirection control. When an application attempts to map or 
restack a LOUD, the request may be redirected to a specified client rather than the operation actually being 
performed. In this way, the audio manager can override the application. 


5.9. Example: an answering machine 
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Figure 5-2; Answering Machine LOUD tree 






Recorder input Telephone output 


To give a feel for how an application would use the protocol, this section contains an example of 
building and using an answering machine. An answering machine plays an outgoing or greeting message 
after answering a call, records an incoming message and then hangs up. The protocol entities needed to 
build the answering machine are a telephone, a player, a recorder and two sounds. The LOUD that the 
application would construct is shown in Figure 5-2. 
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When creating the virtual devices, the answering machine application specifies only the class of the 
device and the type of data that will be used. In this example, the greeting message is stored in an 8-bit 
-law encoding. Therefore, the attribute specification for the player is 8-bit u-law. The application need 
not give any more information to the audio server. In this example, the incoming message is also an 8-bit 
-law sound. 


The telephone will probably be an actual hardware device connected to the workstation. The player and 
recorder will be software devices, or algorithms. The player is responsible for reading cached sound data 
(probably from a file) and presenting that data on its output source. The recorder does the reverse; it takes 
data from its input sink and stores it as a sound (again, probably a file). At creation time, the three devices 
are unmapped and not activated. Any commands sent to them will be ignored until they are activated. 
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Figure 5-3: Answering machine: wired 


The next step is to wire the devices to indicate the data paths. The results of wiring are shown in Figure 
5-3. The output sink of the player is connected to the input of the telephone. This allows the greeting to be 
played to the caller. The output of the telephone is connected to the recorder’s input source. This wire 
allows the caller’s message to be recorded. As each wire is created and connected, the server checks the 
data types available at the two ends of the wire. If one end can only produce 8-bit [1-law and the other can 
only take ADPCM,” a protocol error will be generated. 


Now that the LOUD is wired, it can be mapped and activated. Once mapped, the LOUD will accept and 
execute queue commands. To map and activate the LOUD, the audio server assigns virtual devices to 
actual devices, if possible. The assignment is qualified with an ‘‘if possible’’ because a device that is 
needed might be in exclusive use by another application. Or the LOUD may contain an impossible 
configuration, such as two virtual devices that specify the same actual device. In the later case, the map 
request will generate an error. If successful, the application gets an ActivateNotify event. 


At last the LOUD is ready to accept commands. Commands are given to the LOUD, rather than the 
virtual devices (or, if there were any, sub-LOUDS) so that operations can be coordinated by the command 
queue. Playing the greeting before the phone is off-hook will result in a confused caller. The command 
queue for the answering machine is shown in Figure 5-4. First the phone is answered. When that 
command is completed, the greeting is played, followed by playing a ‘‘beep’’ sound. Once the beep is 
completed, the message recording begins. 


Since most of the time the phone is not ringing, the LOUD can stay unmapped. The queue commands 
can be preloaded before the phone is answered. When the phone rings, the application would raise the 
LOUD to the top of the active stack, map it and start the queue.© The Record command has a termination 


5 Adaptive Delta Pulse Code Modulation, a compression algorithm, can reduce audio data rates by about one half. 


SBecause the answering machine LOUD is unmapped, the application cannot tell, from the LOUD, if the telephone rings. Therefore 
it monitors the device LOUD telephone. 
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Figure 5-4; Answering Machine with command queue 
condition, which can be either after a pause or when the caller hangs up. 


Of course there are exceptions that must be handled. For instance, what happens when the caller hangs 
up? The caller may hang up before the beep is played. The LOUD can ask for TelephoneNotify 
events from the server. The application will get a Cal1lProgress event that says that the phone is now 
hung up, and can then stop the queue and get ready for the next call. 


6. A Prototype Implementation 


A prototype audio server has been written. At the moment it supports playing, recording, and mixing, 
with the underlying LOUD creation, wiring, and mapping as described in the previous section. Multiple 
clients can play to the speaker simultaneously. The prototype server is written in C++ and is multi- 
threaded; it runs on a DECstation 5000, a 20 MIPS workstation, under UNIX. The audio hardware 
required is a simple CODEC with memory-mapped buffers. 


Figure 6-1: The SoundViewer widget supports audio playback and recording using 
several display modes 


To test synchronization with other media, we have implemented a graphical sound viewer widget using 
the X toolkit and Alib. The widget displays a continually updated bar graph as a sound is played. Audio 
server synchronization events are used to control the graphics; the bar chart is updated in response to the 
these events. Figure 6-1 shows such a bar chart. The darkened area is the part of the sound that has already 
been played. The tick marks give an indication of the sound length. The dashes in the middle denote a part 
of the sound that has been selected, to be pasted into another application. 


A working audio server and a few test applications have increased our confidence in the protocol and 
demonstrated the feasibility of a software architecture to support the server constructs described in the 
previous section. Although it would be premature to quote hard performance statistics, day-to-day use of 
the server indicates that performance will be well within our goals. We would like to be able to start 
playback of a sound, using an existing server connection, in less than several hundred milliseconds and 
support continuous playback without gaps, using well under 10% of the CPU. 


But such numbers do not tell much about how well the audio medium will integrate with existing and 
future workstation application environments. With increased processor speeds and peripheral bandwidths, 
higher quality audio will become increasingly practical, but the limiting factor will be how well audio- 
based applications will perform in the context of many user applications running concurrently on top of a 
window system. Users are unlikely to tolerate system performance degradation for the sake of audio, as 
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they have yet to be convinced that audio has real utility. But until audio becomes universal, software 
vendors will have little motivation to write applications. 


In order to meet what will be demanding requirements on generic multi-application support of audio, 
several aspects of our server have received particular attention. One is the use of a multi-threaded approach 
for modularity of design and management of multiple simultaneous audio data streams. The other is a set 
of design considerations to support the real-time nature of audio; some of these are exposed in the protocol 
while others are embedded in the server. These will be described in the remainder of this section. 


6.1. Threads 


We used threads in our implementation to allow concurrent use of the various audio devices. In addition, 
we wanted to be able to start and stop devices out-of-band. This section describes the various threads and 
what they do. 


The connection manager detects and manages incoming connections. It is a daemon at a well-known 
port that detects incoming client connection requests and creates new connections for the clients. The 
connection manager runs as a thread. It is also responsible for initiating shut-down for a connection in case 
of errors. The connection manager keeps a container object for each client connection. The container 
objects hold everything that is related to a particular client connection. 


The device layer contains devices that talk directly to the physical hardware. Each device runs as a 
separate thread. Devices provide command methods for others to call. Commands are handled 
synchronously. Events or status are reported by each device synchronously to its virtual devices. 


The virtual device layer implements the virtual devices, each of which runs as a thread. Each virtual 
device, when active, is associated with an physical device. The different classes of virtual devices are 
subclasses of a common virtual device object class. Virtual devices process requests from the client input 
handler and associated command queue. Multiple virtual devices share a single device when possible; the 
server creates mixer-like virtual devices when it can, transparent to applications. 


Data source and data sink implement ,the server version of wire, manipulating data inside the server. 
They create an efficient data path by by-passing in-between devices and connecting the source and sink 
objects directly. Each source and each sink runs as a separate thread. 


6.2. Copying and Caching Data 


Implementing an audio server on a non-real time, general-purpose UNIX system poses interesting 
challenges. The biggest and most obvious problem is the real-time nature of audio. Although medium 
quality audio data rates are not excessive, substaining the rate may be difficult. Sub-second delays in the 
middle of speech are annoying and damage the intelligibility of the speech. Another challenge is 
supporting seamless transitions between commands in the queue, so that playback appears continuous. 


Our design alleviates some of the real-time issues and allows the client to deal with those cases where 
the system falls short. Previous experience with X has shown that we can often achieve real-time 
appearance with sufficient buffering and an intelligently designed protocol.’ Telephone or voice quality 
audio requires a 8000 bytes per second data stream. Higher quality audio can involve data rates up to 
175,000 bytes per second. The lower data rates are usually adequate for telephone quality speech and 
within the ability of current technology, so this is our focus. As coding standards emerge, higher 
bandwidth voice coding with only modest increases in data rate will become more common and will be 
supported by the server; these data rates are already supported by the protocol. 


We have addressed the real-time constraints in several ways. The most common operation is the 
playback of recorded audio data. If the data is cached by the server, for instance in the file system, the data 
transfer is local, the number of copies small, and the performance should be acceptable. If the application 


7] was originally believed by many that rubber-banding and menu tracking require extensive system changes. In the early days of 
X it was shown that this is not the case. 
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wants to supply real-time data to the server, the constraints are harder to satisfy. When an application is 
providing data in real-time there is the possibility that the application or the application’s source, maybe a 
network connection, will not have the data when it is needed. To deal with this, the protocol provides 
client-side reading and writing of data. This type of interface allows an application to implement its own 
policy and has been proven effective in the past [1]. This approach also allows the application to make 
trade-offs with respect to latency and memory. 


One requirement of the protocol is to support seamless transitions between commands in a queue. There 
are two interesting cases to consider: playing back to back sounds, and a play followed by a record. These 
can be illustrated by considering the answering machine example in Section 5.9. When the phone rings, the 
application starts the queue and the server executes the queued commands. Once the outgoing message 
play is started, arrangements must be made so that the beep sound starts instantaneously after the message. 


Once the queue starts, the server answers the phone and starts the play. When the first play command is 
about to finish, the player device informs the queue of the time at which the last sample will be played. 
The queue can then issue the next play command specifying that the play should start when the first 
command is scheduled to terminate.’ Pre-issuing commands allows plays to occur without a single 
dropped or inserted sample. Recording back-to-back with a play is accomplished in the same manner. 


7. Conclusion 


This paper has discussed a server to control audio and telephony hardware. We described the 
requirements of an audio server, a protocol to communicate with the server, and a set of constructs which 
an application must manipulate to use the server. We described an implementation of a prototype server, 
with emphasis on its multi-threaded architecture and design goals for real time performance. 


This work is in its early stages, but we are encouraged by our progress so far, and are confident of the 
utility of the server model to support time dependent media. 
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Abstract 


The Distributed Conferencing System (DCS) at the University of Florida is a distributed package 
providing real-time support for cooperative work.! In this system, a set of mechanisms for conference 
management supports a wide range of floor control paradigms. The small, flexible message-passing inter- 
face to the conferencing management processes permits shared applications to be installed easily in DCS. 
Currently, DCS has applications that support concurrent development of text and graphic documents; 
remote demonstration, testing and debugging of programs; and automatic creation of transcripts of meet- 
ings including motions made and voting results. 


1. Introduction 


Research in distributed conferencing and shared applications has usually focused on a particular 
application, or on sharing an existing application without modifying the application code. We believe that 
cooperative work generally involves several kinds of shared applications, and that the framework for coor- 
dination of effort is significant in itself. Sharing should not be transparent for all applications, nor is the 
same architecture appropriate for all applications. DCS not only provides a cohesive set of shared applica- 
tions suitable for collaborative preparation and demonstration of text, figures and software, but also a rich 
set of mechanisms for directing the collaborative effort. DCS monitors user behaviors to assist our study of 
how people interact when using these distributed collaboration tools. 

DCS is written using Unix? 4.3bsd sockets [Bach 86] [Leffler et al. 89] and XWindows [Johnson & 
Reichard 89] with the X Athena Widgets package. It runs concurrently with other tools; thus other pro- 
grams and sources of information are available to conference participants. Versions of DCS have been 
running at the University of Florida since August 1990. 

A unique aspect of DCS is the voting mechanism, which provides flexible, decentralized control of 
conferences. Within the text editing and graphics editing applications, fine granularity write and view 
hl Dita wnd is partly supported by the University of Florida - Purdue University Software Engineering Research 


Center. 
2 Unix is a trademark of AT&T, of course. 
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locks are provided (see below). Each user may define the degree to which she wishes to share views, or 
see ongoing work. This is a generalization of What-You-See-Is-What-I-See (WYSIWIS) [Stefik et al. 86, 
87] that we call "What-You-See-Is-What-I-May-See" (WYSIWIMS). The WYSIWIMS paradigm is simi- 
lar to the filtering provided in Suite, which propagates changes depending on syntactic or semantic integrity 
[Dewan & Choudhary 90]. Discussion windows facilitate communication among members of a conference 
by allowing a channel of "out-of-band" communications. A transcript of the discussion is preserved, 
allowing both asynchronous and synchronous cooperation. Users have access to control functions and 
information through a status window. In addition to these control features, DCS provides a suite of appli- 
cations with the flexibility to add others easily. 


The remaining sections briefly describe related work in groupware [Ellis & Gibbs 88], and some 
details of the structure of DCS. The abstract is necessarily brief, and more thorough explanations may be 
found in [Ramirez 91], [Wilson 91], and [Newman-Wolfe et al. 91]. 


2. Related Work in Groupware 


Earlier systems for distributed collaboration date back to the 1960’s and Engelbart’s work with NLS 
[Engelbart & English 68] and have continued through MCC’s Project Nick [Begeman et al 86]. Most 
office automation systems focus on only one application, and those that belong to a package usually have 
limited facilities for supporting shared work. Typical applications include: shared calendars and 
schedulers (RTCAL, MTCAL [Greif & Sarin 86]), shared draw screens (NLS [Engelbart & English 68], 
MBlink [Sarin & Greif 85], Colab [Foster & Stefik 86, Stefik et al. 87], Commune [Bly & Minneman 90], 
TWS [Ishii 90]), shared graphics editors (Xsketch [Lee 90]), shared text editors (Collaborative Editing Sys- 
tem (CES) [Greif & Sarin 86, Sarin & Greif 85], Shared Books [Lewis & Hodges 88]) and hypertext 
browsers (Contexts [Delisle & Schwartz 86], NoteCards [Trigg et al. 86], TEXTNET [Trigg & Weiser 86], 
Intermedia [Garret et al. 86]). Some of these offer more than one medium for communication and coopera- 
tion. Another approach uses shared terminal emulators and other facilities for sharing existing serial appli- 
cations without modification (Cantata [Chang 87], Augment [Engelbart 84], Dialogo [Lantz 86], Rapport 
[Ahuja et al. 88a], Timbuktu [Farallon 88]). These independent shared applications are more tightly cou- 
pled in DCS, reflecting the cohesive nature of the conference. DCS more closely resembles Share [Green- 
berg 90], MMConf [Crowley et al. 90], and Mermaid [Watabe et al. 90] in dealing with conferences as a 
whole. An excellent introduction to work in this area may be found in [Greif 88]. Additional sources 
include the proceedings of the conferences on Computer Support for Cooperative Work (CSCW 86, 88 and 
90) as well as the Conference on Organizational Computing Systems (nee Conference on Office Informa- 


tion Systems). 
3. DCS Description 
3.1. Goals of DCS 


DCS provides a distributed, real-time conferencing facility for the cooperative creation, review and 
execution of papers, proposals, and programs. Conferences may be long-term or short-term and are 
dynamic in that their constituency may change over time; they may also split or merge. Conference control 
is hierarchically democratic, and DCS’s architecture is hierarchically distributed. 
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DCS uses Unix 4.3 sockets [Bach 86], [Leffler et al. 89], [Kernighan & Pike 84] and X-Windows 
(Johnson & Reichard 89] for implementation to allow it some degree of independence. By using 
"middleware" DCS will be able to run on a heterogeneous, distributed environment. Porting the system 
should be easy. 


Shared applications may be made accessible within DCS by adherence to a small, message-passing 
interface within the application code, and by providing a minimal amount of information to DCS regarding 
the application name and usage. This allows DCS to be extended and customized. 


Our intent is not only to provide an easily portable and extensible conferencing system, but to study 
the ways in which people interact when using a distributed conferencing facility of this type. From this, we 
hope to learn what features are critical to the success of groupware, and what resources are needed to sup- 
port them. To this end, we are currently incorporating monitoring code in DCS to measure system perfor- 
mance parameters (such as number of messages, message size, response times, etc.), user behaviors (facili- 
ties used, conference interactions, preferences) and conference behaviors (control modes used, time spent 
sharing objects, lock collisions, lock preemptions). Direct user feedback will also contribute to our evalua- 
tion of DCS. 

3.2. Functional Description of DCS 

Important concepts in DCS are conference typing, user roles, voting, and independence. Conference 
types define the desired level of stability of the conference and how long the conference will last. User 
roles describe what a conference member may do. Voting resolves conference control and user defined 
issues. Finally, independence means that each user has control over the degree to which she shares with 
others. 

DCS provides two types of conferences: short-term and long-term. A long-term conference persists, 
even when members are not logged in, until it is terminated by the last member resigning. Over this 
period, a record is kept of the members, the files, and access information. An effort is made to keep 
conference objects stable over system disruptions. Short-term conferences have no such records; they are 


automatically cancelled when the last member exits. 


Within a conference, members may have the role of a voter, a non-voter or an observer. The roles 
are created to maximize the number of participants, yet preserve the integrity of the conference by limiting 
rights given to members. Voters will be permitted to participate in group decisions about conference 
actions, such as whether to allow a new user to join the conference, or what the disposition of a conference 
object should be. Both voters and non-voters have read and write access to all files within their conference. 
Observers are denied write access, but may view conference files and other objects. 

All conference control activities are resolved using a general voting mechanism. These actions 
include changing the role of a user, merging two conferences, splitting a conference, and disposing of 
conference objects. In addition, DCS supports user-defined motions, which are not interpreted by the sys- 
tem but are only recorded and handled through the voting mechanism. 

Off-line voting is the general control paradigm, so that the conference need not be suspended while a 
vote is under way. When a motion is made, a small dialog box with the motion and a checklist appears on 
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the screen of each active user. The user may then vote for or against, abstain, or defer on the motion. 
Unresolved motions are placed on a referendum list and members may vote on any motion for which they 
have not yet voted (deferral is not a vote). The referendum list may be examined by any member at any 
time. Once enough votes for a motion have accumulated, action may be taken. Conversely, if enough 
negative votes accumulate against the motion, then it will be removed from the referendum list and no 
action will be taken. Voting may be rollcall or anonymous, short circuit or exhaustive. The results of vot- 
ing are appended to the conference control log. By adjusting the roles of users, conference control ranges 
from dictatorship (one voter) to total democracy (all members are voters) to anarchy (no voters). 


3.2.1. Extra-conference Activities 


DCS provides some operations to users who are not active participants in a conference. Any user 
may ask for a list of conferences, initiate a conference, or request to join a conference. All operations other 
than direct conference file access through usual Unix mechanisms require the user to invoke DCS. 


Each conference has its own directory with its own files. Members of the conference may access 
these files through DCS without having access through Unix [Kernighan & Pike 84]. Conversely, any user 
may gain access to conference files according to the usual Unix access modes without involving DCS. The 
default mode is no access, but the protection mode may be changed by the members of a conference. 


3.2.2. Intra-Conference Control Activities 


Within a conference, a member may make queries, make motions, and vote. Queries allow the 
member to review the status of the current conference or other conferences without leaving the current 
conference. Motions are either requests for actions within a conference, or are user-defined and are not 
interpreted by the system. Motions are usually subject to voting by the members (see above). 


Control activities within a conference consist of changing user roles (joining, resigning, upgrading to 
voter, etc.); sending invitations to join; splitting and merging conferences; changing conference parameters; 
and determining the disposition of conference objects. 


3.3. DCS Architecture 


DCS is implemented as a group of cooperating processes. We term these the Central Conference 
Server (CCS), the Conference Manager (CM), the User Manager (UM). Of these, only the CCS need 
always exist and only the CCS needs to have an easily found port. Each active conference has a CM, and 
each user active in a conference has a UM. In addition, each application has its own logical Application 
Manager (AM) and architecture internal to itself. Currently, the applications we have developed all have 
an AM process with an application user process for each user working with that application, but this archi- 


tecture is not required. 
3.3.1. The Central Conference Server 


The Central Conference Server (CCS) is a daemon that listens at a fixed address known to the pro- 
cess invoked by users. It provides coordination between and access to conferences. The CCS also moni- 
tors the performance of CMs and does error recovery. 
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When a user first invokes DCS, she obtains a UM that runs locally and is connected to the CCS. Only 
the status window is displayed, and the CCS may be queried about existing conferences or the user may 
request to join or create a conference. Requests to join a conference are forwarded to the appropriate CM, 
which will allow members to connect immediately, or will make a motion to allow a new user to become a 
member. Create requests cause DCS to prompt the user for descriptive information (for external listing) 
and conference type. The CCS then creates a new CM and a new directory, and connects the user’s UM to 
the new CM. 







Conference 2 






Conference 1 Conference 3 


Figure 1. CCS connections to multiple conferences. 


3.3.2. The Conference Manager 


Each active conference has a Conference Manager (CM). The CM is responsible for providing basic 
conference control and for the discussion window. The main access point to the CM is the status window. 
Through the status window, the user may perform conference control activities described earlier, make 
queries, or request application windows. When an application window is requested by a user, the CM must 
determine whether an appropriate AM exists, invoke one if it does not exist, and connect the user to that 
AM. The CM also provides the AMs with access to voting and other conference control mechanisms 
through the message-passing interface. Finally, the CM is responsible for checking on AMs and the CCS 
to verify their operation. 


3.3.3. The User Manager 


The User Manager (UM) acts as a dialog manager for the individual user active in a conference. It 
routes information between the user’s input devices, the CM, and the user’s output devices. When the user 
requests an application window, the UM asks for information needed by the CM to connect the user to the 
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Figure 2. CM connections within a conference. 


right AM. Once the CM insures the existence of the appropriate AM, that AM’s port is sent to the UM 
along with instructions for invoking the application window (AW) that will be connected to the AM. Once 
the UM starts the AW, it is no longer concerned with that application, leaving all the intra-application com- 
munication to be handled by the AM and AWs attached to it. 


3.3.4. Application Managers 


Each application in DCS has its own (logical) application manager. There may be only one AM for 
a particular application in a conference, or there may be several for the same application within a confer- 
ence. For example, the execute window has only one manager per conference regardless of the number of 
execute sessions in progress. On the other hand, the graphics edit application has one Graphics Manager 
(GM) for each graphics file that is being edited, so there may be several GMs for a single conference. Con- 
ceptually, each graphics file has a GM and together, these form a graphics object. 


By having AMs, the design of DCS is modular: stand-alone shared applications are easily intro- 
duced into its framework. This also distributes the workload within DCS in two ways. First, each process 
that handles multiplexing within an application can be relatively simple since they only handle a fraction of 
the communication load. Second, a new AM may be started on a different machine from the CM or exist- 
ing AMs, so no one machine will become overloaded. 


While the shared applications we have developed so far have all had an explicit AM connected to 
AWs running on user’s workstations, this architecture is not required by DCS. DCS does require that each 
application have a liaison communicating with the CM that acts as a virtual AM. This is needed for 
instance to clean up orphaned AWs when a user quits DCS without closing AWs first. Since the applica- 
tion may not have a fixed AM, but must have some internal communication abilities, DCS provides a mes- 
sage type for migration of the logical AM if needed. Thus an application could be a set of peer processes 
that pass AM duties among themselves as the set changes. 
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Figure 3. Application managers and application windows within a conference. 


3.4. Base Windows 


A user running DCS always has a status window. If the user has joined a conference, then she also 
has a discussion window. These are the base windows of DCS, and they provide support for distributed 
decision making and conference control. 


3.4.1. The Status Window 


The status window provides conference control and information. It is the only window that always 
exists, whether or not a user is inside a conference. Members may make motions, request information, and 
vote through the status window and its menus. Notices of actions that are requested, pending, or com- 
pleted, as well as requested information, are displayed in the status window. The output of the status win- 
dow that is relevant to the whole conference is buffered in a file as a record of conference actions. Users 
may scroll within the status window independently of one another. 
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status 
info conferences windows vote users motions 


Accepted by conference 
New motion has arrived from CM 


Motion Voting 
Motion to invite carmen 





Figure 4. Status window. 


3.4.2. The Discussion Window 


Discussion windows allow real-time communication among collaborators. Each member has access 
to a discussion window that is local to the conference to which she belongs. The window, which is similar 
to a gossip window [Ramirez & Pelimuhandiram 90] is opened by default when the member joins the 
conference. All members of a conference have append-only rights to the top half, which may be viewed 
synchronously or asynchronously. By default, the user’s login name is prepended to all contributions she 
makes to the discussion window, but an anonymous mode is available to omit this if attribution would inhi- 
bit free discussion. 


3.5. Application Windows 


In addition to the base windows, several application windows may be brought up in DCS from a 


menu on the status window. 
3.5.1. The Execute Window 


Every member of a conference may create an execute window through which she has access to a 
shell. Currently, users may only execute a program producing line-oriented ASCII output and taking serial 
ASCII input. This window may be exported to other users, allowing them to see the execution of the pro- 
gram taking place in the source execution window. The execution window is the only window with a 
conference pointer. Only one member at a time controls the pointer and the input of each execution win- 
dow. This seems to be a necessity for maintenance of consistency when serial applications are shared. 


When the execution window is opened, the input control to the window belongs to the user who 
opened it. The user who has control of the input may pass control to another user at any time. The control- 
ling member may specify which other active members may view the execution window, except that the 
member who created the execution window cannot be excluded. All other windows are synchronized in a 
WYSIWIS fashion to reflect every input and output of the controlling window. 
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discussion 
output window 


imario >> Anybody Home? 

jharsha >> Yes. What's up? 

mario >> | need some help with xgrabsc. 

harsha >> Sure. 

jmario >> How do you grab a screen and store it in PostScript format? 
jharsha >> The command is: 

xgrabsc —-P —o filename 

ilf it doesn’t work, let me know. 

mario >> Thanks, | owe you one. 


finputwindow|send|buz] 


Catch you later, 





Figure 5. Discussion window. 


Since only the output of the program’s execution is sent to the slave execution windows, people can 
participate in conferences in spite of some differences in software and hardware [Ahuja et al. 88a],[Ahuja 
et al 88b]. This tool provides the facilities for activities such as joint debugging of programs, and conduct- 
ing tutorials or demonstrations remotely. 


3.5.2. The Text Edit Window 


The DCS system provides a concurrent text editor, permitting concurrent access to a shared docu- 
ment using fine granularity locks. Locked portions of text may begin and end between any pair of adjacent 
characters in the file, or at its beginning or end. 


Two types of lock are used: the write lock and the view lock. The write lock is allocated on a first- 
come, first-served basis and it ensures exclusive write permission to a section of the file. Only one write 
lock may be held per text edit window. A write lock is held by the writer until it is explicitly released, at 
which time the changes will overwrite the old version of the section. The user holding a write lock may 
also place a view lock on the locked section. View locks prevent other users from ‘looking over the 
shoulder’ of the writer while the edit is in progress (i.e., neither update nor synchronous viewing of the 
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Accepted by conference 
New motion has arrived from CM 
Decision made on motion: 
Motion to invite drm 
Decision was: YES 












gcc -g -o datalink datalink.c 
dbx -i -r -s startup 





| 
] 
] 






Figure 6. Execute window. 


edited section is allowed). They do not prevent other users from viewing the ‘old’ version of the text in the 
locked region. 


User have three modes available for viewing the contents of a text file: static, snapshot, and synchro- 
nous. Static viewing allows locked portions of files to be viewed as they were before modification began. 
Snapshot viewing causes the member’s window to capture a snapshot of the current state of a locked por- 
tion of a file, while synchronous viewing causes changes to be seen as they occur. If the reader is viewing 
synchronously, she is not able to scroll within or edit the file until she returns to an asynchronous viewing 
mode. These latter two modes are disabled if the source is view-locked. By default, the reader views the 
text in static mode, seeing updates only when locked portions of text are released. 

3.5.3. The Graphics Edit Window 

Users may invoke a concurrent, object-oriented graphics editor from DCS. The stand-alone version 
of this editor is called Ensemble, and it is based on the tgif public domain graphics editor from UCLA. 
Objects may be manipulated in the usual ways. 

Locking is used to prevent conflicts in the graphics editor. Locks are placed implicitly when a user 
selects an object: if a locked object is selected, an error message is printed in the banner and the selection 
is rejected. Changes are shown when the selection (and thus the lock) is released. 

Ensemble allows users to preempt locks held by others, in the event that .a user holds locks on some 
objects for too long while another user wishes to work with them. While we initially handled lock preemp- 
tion through voting, it was cumbersome to obtain sufficient votes quickly enough to be worthwhile. 
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Figure 7. Text edit window. 


Instead, any editor in DCS may preempt locks at will, and we rely on their desire to cooperate to damp 
these urges. 


Each user has a pointer, which may be exported to other users. Each user also has the option of 
viewing other users’ exported pointers. A user importing pointers will see another user’s pointer only if the 
other user exports her pointer. Pointers may be used for gesturing while discussing the contents of a graph- 
ics window, a process that we found demanded an audio connection as we note in the conclusions section. 
Although we attempted to avoid use of special equipment, close interaction while editing a canvas is one 


instance in which it is very desirable. 


When a graphics edit window (or Ensemble window) is opened within DCS, it is automatically and 
transparently connected to any other Ensemble windows editing the same file. These AWs coordinate 
through the Graphics Manager (GM), one of which exists per graphics file for which an Ensemble window 
is open. The GM maintains the last stable version of the file, coordinates locking and updating, and multi- 
plexes pointer information. Each Ensemble window process has its own copy of the object data base that it 
manipulates locally for display purposes, sending and receiving object updates when necessary by 
exchanging messages with the GM. Since messages are received serially by the GM, there are no ties and 
all requests are handled in a first-come, first-served manner. The rate of information exchange is very low 
compared to systems in which low level information is broadcast to application windows. Each AW may 
also deal with the updates in a manner appropriate to the section of the canvas displayed locally, since each 


Ensemble window is able to view the canvas independently. This provides excellent response time for 
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edits performed locally, with good response time for those performed remotely. 


SSS Ensemble-1.1 
ob Wing eh vob [Macitindt 


Main. Supplier a Megs Warehouse: 0918 


Jacksonville 
Atlanta 





Figure 8. Graphics edit window. 


4. Conclusions 


DCS is a distributed real-time conferencing system running at the University of Florida. It provides 
flexible conference control and has the concept of multiple conferences. Within DCS, fine-grained con- 
current text and graphics editors are available, as well as a discussion window and a general-purpose exe- 
cute window for sharing a limited class of serial applications. Applications planned for DCS include 
software engineering tools (a code review tool) and a more general execute window. 


Applications within DCS use a variety of paradigms for access: immediate and implicit access is 
granted for appending to the discussion and status windows, exclusive floor control is passed serially in the 
execution window, fine grained locks are used in the graphics and text edit windows. We have not found 
locks to be restrictive, as has been feared [Ellis & Gibbs 8]; this may be due to the selection of the applica- 
tions in which locks are used and the capability to remove locks that have been held ‘too long.’ 


Through the paradigm of the Application Manager, an interface to the Conference Manager of DCS, 
each shared application can implement the architecture most appropriate to its functioning. New applica- 
tions are currently easy to add to DCS, provided that they follow an undemanding message passing proto- 
col. We plan to automate the installation process so that even the small changes to the program required on 
addition of a new application may be performed quickly and correctly. 

In using DCS we found occasions when an audio connection among users would have been desir- 
able. For example, gesturing with pointers in a graphics window while conversing in the discussion win- 
dow is clumsy. In future versions of DCS, we plan to incorporate a voice channel for communication that 


will enhance the interaction among users. 
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Our experience with DCS is still preliminary, and we intend to perform extensive monitoring in 
order to determine which features are most desirable and which are not. DCS gathers information on user 
behaviors and system performance with internal statistics gathering code. It is dangerous to presuppose the 
features or functionality that users will find most useful, so we plan to beta test DCS soon. The cost of 
using DCS will be to respond to a user evaluation questionnaire after three months of use. This informa- 
tion will guide future development of DCS. 
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Software and Intellectual Property - Who Owns Your Work? 


Moderator: Rob Kolstad, Sun Microsystems 
Organizer: Dan Geer, Digital Equipment Corporation 


Panelists will debate the basic issues of intellectual property, including legal, social, business, and technol- 
ogy aspects. 


We’ll explore whether the problems are well enough understood to craft solutions, or whether it must be 
left to the accretion of case law. Using specific proposals, we’ll try to illustrate the consequences of the 
various world views. And, we’ll consider how we might think about these issues as the very nature of digi- 
tal information appears to be making national boundaries permeable, if not obsolete. 
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A Workstation-based Multi-media Environment 
For Broadcast Television 


Keishi Kandori 


Asahi Broadcasting Corporation 
2-2-48,Oyodo-Minami Kita-ku Osaka 531 Japan 
kk @ media-lab.media.mit.edu 


Abstract 


This presentation will describe two applications which illustrate expanding workstation power in 
the real broadcasting world.One is a sophisticated application of virtual reality in which we simulated the 
environment of the green of the 18th hole in real time during a real professional golf tournament for a 
broadcast TV program.The other is professional baseball information management system for TV program 
production in which we incorporated distributed computing,mixed networking,database managing,and 
computer graphics. 


1. Introduction 


The multi-media computing environment for commercial Broadcast Television has recently 
become an important part of pre & post production. For these applications, it is necessary to incorporate 
information on paper, sound , motion video , and phone lines. The integration of all the above requires 
linked multi-media databases over high speed networks (FDDI, Ethernet, etc). Digital data is very 
convenient for computing, but real-time processing of digital audio and full-motion video is beyond the 
capabilities of any average computing environment . However, the power of computing has been increasing 
dramatically, and now multi-media work stations have emerged equipped with live video input, real time 
analog-to-digital conversion, compression, decompression, high-speed digital signal processing 
capabilities, and good graphics engines. 

Here we will describe two examples where multi-media was applied to actual television 
broadcasting. One system was implemented for the television coverage of the "ABC Lark Cup Golf 
Tournament", of the Japanese PGA tours which ran from October 25 to 28 1990 at the ABC Golf Course 
near Osaka, Japan. In a golf tournament, the game is played at 18 different locations at the same time. 
That requires a good communication system and makes for a very interesting application for a workstation 
based multimedia environment. The broadcast center at the golf course monitors the game’s data at every 
hole by live video cameras and personal computers connected via modem. 

Before the tournament, we made a 3D geometric model of our golf course. This model was used 
to render the title animation of the TV program, and during the program we used it as the basic world 
model for a virtual camera looking at the golf tournament simulated with real-time computer graphics. At 
the real 18th green, we built a base for the live TV commentator from which he could see the whole 18th 
hole course, green, and the players. He also had a tracking ball which could control the location of the 
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virtual camera at the simulated 18th hole green. This was our brand of virtual reality as applied to golf. 

Our other multimedia TV broadcasting example was a professional baseball application. This was 
a very wide area integrated network multimedia database incorporating both a main frame, workstations, 
and PC base computers, and utilizing many types of network protocols (X.25,TCP/IP,...). The multimedia 
database included text, graphics, and binary data. We accessed the database through the different on-line 
computers, and displayed the data on the computer screens and live TV screens in our service areas (all 
over Japan). The other interesting thing is that the Nikkan Data Sports Supply in Tokyo has started offering 
a video game using this on-line database (with a special game machine, anyone can play at home with this 
database). 


2. Professional Golf Tournament 


The goal of a TV golf tournament is to get viewers so involved that they feel that they are actually there 
at the course watching the star pro-golfers. One of the highlights is on the green of the 18th hole because 
that is where many dramatic and decisive events take place. 

We used 3D computer graphics to model a complete 18 hole course and green. This model was 
prepared to start this project, about three month before the tournament began. As mentioned previously, 
this model was the basis for the virtual reality environment, and was also used for the TV title CG animation 
segments. 

Our virtual reality system was composed of the following: (Figure 1,2) Figure 1 shows the 
equipment at the 18th green which comprised the golf ball position detector block. We positioned two live 
video cameras watching the ball on the real green. These video signals were overlaid on the PC screen, and 
the PC compared the signals in order to analyze and interpolate the 3D position of the golf ball. The results 
(3D coordination data) were transmitted by modems over a multi-wired communications cable. 


NTSC 


NTSC live ; 
Monitor 


Camera 


#18 Green Coaxial line 


Twist pair 


#18 Remote center 





Broadcast Center 


Figure 2 shows the broadcasting center at the golf course. An Iris 4D-70 managed the real-time 
CG animations. RGB output signals from the Iris were connected scan converted into Gen-locked center 
NTSC switcher signals. The broadcasting center at the golf course was linked by micro-wave connect to 
our main broadcasting center in Osaka (this was a traditional NTSC link), and broadcast all over Japan. 

The creation of the golf course model entailed making triangular patches of the whole course, 
including the 18th hole and green. It took us about two months to make them. We rendered the database at 
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high quality for the title graphics and also used it in our real-time display system which had several modes. 
One is controlled by a commentator by means of a space ball and mouse. The space ball was used to control 
the display screen in order to rotate, and zoom in & out .. The mouse was used as the pointer device around 
the green. Others controls existed for the simulated viewpoints of all the real players, for simulated views 
to match those of the real TV cameras, and there were special programmed key switches to rotate the virtual 
green, rotate the whole virtual 18th hole course,etc.. 
Our whole system was robust enough to perform with great stability in the field during the entire 
tournament. 
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onitor 





Broadcast Center 





Figure 2. 


3. Professional Baseball application 


In Japan, there are twelve teams in two leagues. There are a maximum of six games in a single 
day all over Japan. Five years ago, our station started keeping baseball databases to assist the sports TV 
show announcers, show producers, and engineers. We used a microvax and our proprietary SDB database 
software. Our SDB software used the data collected from the previous day’s games. At that time it was 
impossible to update the database with the results of the games on the same day. Three years ago we 
succeeded in making a database system for internal use only that could be updated in real-time by using a 
network of PCs. 

Last year we improved the system by replacing the PC network with a network of multi-tasking 
multi-port unix workstation with a central database server . This now allows for increased capacity and real 
time online queries. This year we installed a commercial network database server by Sybase which uses the 
SQL language interface for the multimedia database. 

Our current system is composed of three segments. Data acquisition from all over Japan, the 
internal multi-media data server, and visualization machines for TV & Radio Figure 3. shows whole 
diagram in Japan 
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3.1 Data Acquisition 


All of the online data is initially entered by PC-based laptops (IBM-5535) from baseball stadiums, 
and then sent to the main frame computer (IBM-4381) which is managed by NIKKAN SPORTS DATA 
SUPPLY in Tokyo. They control this data using their own database, and service many company through 
reserved data lines. One interesting application is a real time game service called "Pro Yakyu VAN" which 
is a cooperative project between Nikkan Sports Data Supply, Kyoudou-VAN, and Sega Enterprise using 
NTT dial Q2 lines. 


3.2 Database and Network management System 


We get the data through one X.25 line (between Tokyo and Osaka). 

We have two systems. The older one which was named SDB is a Micro-Vax II, running VMS, and 
the Mumps environment. The SDB data comes in once a day after the all baseball games in Japan are 
finished. After all incoming the data from Tokyo is sent, the database is updated. Every morning SDB 
delivers the new database information. At the beginning of the season in April, SDB is initialized and a 
new baseball database is started, and at the end of baseball season in October, it is closed. 
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Figure 4. 


The new one BNS system uses a Sun-4 330, and the Sybase SQL environment. This is run 
throughout all the seasons. The main units are connected by ethernet, and communication through this network 
is by transaction SQL. The baseball database is maintained by a Sony News work station located in the sports 
section. The basic database query services use modems and dumb text terminals. 


3.3 Visualize system 


The G Studio (one of our TV studios of which we have 6 ), is designed for live shows like golf, 
baseball, and football games. The computer resources in this room are four Sony News workstations linked 
by NIS (NFS). Two of the News have NTSC frame buffers which display on-line players’ name, SBO, and 
TOKUTEN referenced in our SDB and BNS by modems & ethernet. 

The C studio for general purpose TV, is used to produce the evening news show every day. In the 
news show we present current baseball information from this database. All of the data come from modems, 
and are displayed on PCs by our proprietary software. 


4. Past and Future Direction 


In 1986 we worked on making an Experimental Video Workstation which was a design project in 
computer-aided editing using an Audio/Video, Database and Computers, at the Film/Video Section of the 
MIT Media Laboratory. At that time we had only a small network, under 100 M storage device, and special 
user interfaces. The basic configuration was composed of and HP Bobcat, a PDP11 based UNIX machine, a 
U-matic VTR, laser discplayers, and an audio follow switcher. The project concept was to make a pictorial 
database for the computer-aided video editor for which we designed a virtual display & buttons on the HP 
starbase window. 

In 1987 we built similar tools on a Sun-3, using MO disk storage for the NAB. This system had a 
very large capacity disk which could read & write A/V signals in real time. But the Sun windows interface 
was not powerful enough for our A/V information interfaces. 

In 1988 we installed a Parallax board on the Sun, we re-designed the interface from Sun windows 
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to X11, and reported and demonstrated the results at IBEE Japan. 

In the next few years we hope to see an international multimedia standard emerge so that we can 
upgrade our system to incorporate multimedia. In the meantime, we are investigating existing and planned 
multimedia formats which we can adopt in the near term. We are starting to design a multimedia data 
format which has a wide variety of font handling capabilities appropriate for NTSC and HDTV video 
production. 
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Plastic Editors for Multimedia Documents 


Matthew E. Hodges, Digital Equipment Corporation 
Russell M. Sasnett, GTE Laboratories Incorporated 


Abstract. This paper describes our research with “plastic editors” in the Visual Com- 
puting Group of MIT’s Project Athena. The idea of plastic editors is to break down the 
distinction between editor (program) and document (data), to enable the manufacture 
of editors which can be molded and shaped to meet many different needs. The Athena 
Muse authoring system [3, 4] allows us to experiment with the idea of building editing 
tools out of the components provided in the authoring system itself. In this paper we 
describe the importance of “mutable” editors in an application environment, the basic 
dimensions of plasticity in editors, and some examples of how we built and modified 
the Muse editing tools. 


Interactive documents let the reader do more than just turn pages. Decades of research 
have gone into creating “electronic books,” but the static organization and consumption 
patterns implied by that term have caused it to fall into disfavor. The current trend is away 
from prepackaged presentation modules, and towards more open information architectures 
providing separate storage, retrieval, and display mechanisms. 


An author will always be an author; but the notion of a reader is in transition. An important 
threshold is crossed when the author decides to give the reader generative powers—creation, 
annotation, reorganization, customization. 


For any of these changes, editing tools are neccessary—to produce new material, to modify 
the composition of a page, to change the ordering, or add cross-references from one part 
of the document to another. Usually, document preparation systems have static editors, 
compiled to perform a fixed set of tasks. They are designed to provide all the functions 
needed for a certain type of editing, and normally they are not meant to be changed. 


When an author wants to give readers control, it is usually in a specialized context, where 
a particular type of modification is supported but readers do not have license to completely 
revise the entire work. General purpose editors are often inappropriate for these situations. 
Because they normally offer a broad set of functions, the control interfaces to these editors 
are often far too complex for casual readers. Also, it can be quite difficult to integrate the 
editor smoothly into the application—the interface may be inconsistent, the data may not 
transfer easily, and so on. 


With the Athena Muse authoring system, we began experimenting with the notion of “plas- 
tic” editors—tools that can be molded to meet the specific requirements of an application. 
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The idea is to make the editor itself behave more like a document. In this way, application 
developers can use customized editors in their applications without having to modify and 
recompile some major part of an executable image. 


Documents in Muse 


The Athena Muse authoring system was designed to produce multimedia applications for 
the MIT faculty. The principal objectives for the system were to reduce the time and the 
level of skill needed to produce common forms of educational materials. The approach for 
achieving these goals was to build the system on a model of document production rather 
than one of programming. 


Muse has been our vehicle for exploring multimedia authoring and document architecture 
for the past three years. We look upon it as a “thing to think with,” a tool we have used 
to explore the requirements for non-specialist authoring by building real applications and 
interacting with real users in the MIT community. 


Documents in Muse are not based on a paper metaphor. For example, a HyperCard stack 
can contain many types of information, but its structure and access mechanisms will always 
be bound to a paper metaphor: a stack of cards in a Rolodex. In a multimedia environment 
the limitations of a paper-based model quickly become a serious obstacle. This is because 
the dynamics inherent in electronic media are difficult to capture in fixed-size page units, 
and because multimedia systems are usually not designed solely to create paper output. 


In contrast, Muse documents are built on a rich notion of multidimensional state. Each 
document unit, or package, is described by a set of dimensions. The complex state of 
a package is broken down into orthogonal “aspects” represented by each dimension. For 
example, one dimension could be the period of time over which the package is active, while 
another might indicate the language used for rendering text subtitles. 


Muse Space 


Each dimension defines a continuous domain of possible states between a minimum and 
maximum. Together the set of dimensions in a package describes an n-dimensional space, 
where the axes represent n degrees of freedom in the state of the package. Most Muse ap- 
plications are created by placing content units at meaningful coordinates in the information 
space, and then providing the user with appropriate navigational controls to explore it. 


The current positions of all the package dimensions can be concatenated to form a “package 
position” tuple, which completely describes one unique state of the package. Built-in actions 
can be invoked to operate on any package using these tuples—to set the package to a known 
state, to add an offset to a package’s current position, and so on. Armed with a dozen or 
so actions, the new author is able to create a broad variety of multimedia applications with 
a minimal learning curve. 


Perhaps the dimensional approach to problem specification in Muse is more natural to 


non-programmers, because it maps the abstract notion of states to the concrete notion of 
locations in space. Every unit of content in a Muse document is organized by its position 
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in a space of the author’s making. Hence in Athena Muse, hypermedia links are made 
between two locations in information space (or two package states), rather than between 
two geographical positions in a document. 


Most of the dynamic behavior of Muse documents is realized as a side-effect of changing a 
package’s state via position tuples. Whenever a package changes position, all of its content 
elements which depend upon the changed dimensions are updated automatically. Since 
a position tuple can be encoded as a simple array of integers, it turns out to be a rather 
efficient means of update propagation. This is how multi-media synchronization is achieved 
in Muse documents. 


Multimedia Synchronization 


The foreign language materials produced by the Athena Language Learning Project (6] all 
required the display of text subtitles synchronized phrase-for-phrase with motion video. 
In Muse, we accomplish this by defining a package with a frame dimension and a subtitles 
dimension. Several button elements are placed into this package, which give the user control 
over the rate of a timer used to periodically fire one of the built-in positioning actions which 
updates the frame dimension. Similarly, a button is provided to turn the subtitles on or off 
by changing just the position of the subtitle dimension. 


Muse provides many different types of displayable elements: motion video, single frames, 
digital images, scrolling text fields, buttons, and so on. Each type of element can have 
specialized behavior activated by the built-in dependency mechanisms. 


For example, the playback rate of a video source automatically mirrors the rate of update on 
its key dimension. Likewise, the current frame displayed by the video element is computed 
from a specified range, which is mapped against some portion of the controlling dimension. 
The scrollbar element can be declared to represent a dimension, which causes it to become 
both an indicator and an interactive manipulator of that dimension’s position. The text 
element can be directed to scroll itself to specified locations in a source document as a key 
dimension changes position. All of these elements can be used in various combinations to 
create special-purpose video viewing packages. 


The above description should make it clear that synchronization in Muse goes beyond events 
triggered only by the advancement of “real” time. The dictionary defines synchronization 
as arranging for many things to happen at the same time; with Muse, we can arrange for 
many things to happen at the same position in a Muse state space. 


In many ways, Muse has a much richer notion of synchronization than a simple event 
timeline. For example, all of the dimensions defining a space can be driven forwards or 
backwards with independent periodic timers. At any moment, the user may drag a scrollbar 
to pull one dimension back and forth at widely varying rates. In cases like these, it becomes 
impossible to pre-compute a single event timeline and wait patiently for intervals to lapse 
in order to effect synchronization. 


The ability to describe events in virtual time is liberating because it generalizes time to 
be just another aspect of state. This is not to say that Muse can guarantee hard real- 
time performance, such as syncing digital audio and video streams with no more than 33 
milliseconds of error; far from it. However, the ease with which multimedia synchronization 
can be expressed is more important at the application level than the implementation issues, 
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which should be encountered further down at the OS-interface level [1]. 


At the moment, Muse only handles synchronization inside a single process. GTE Labora- 
tories plans to explore how independent Muse applications could be synchronized over a 
network using dimensions overlaid on Linda tuples [7]. 


Document or Editor? 


The Muse document architecture was designed to accomodate dynamics as a fundamental 
attribute of information. For example, a simulation should be just another kind of docu- 
ment, not an out-board process controlled by back-door hooks. Muse makes it possible to 
create links directly into the state space of a simulation. These links might be used, for 
example, to provide additional information or to alert students to potential difficulties they 
may encounter. 


Muse provides a set of basic building blocks that can be used to construct documents. 
These pre-defined objects are available in the MusePackages description language. A set 
of MusePackage objects are described, along with their attributes and interconnections, 
to form the bulk of an application. These objects can be extended or customized where 
neccessary by using a second part of the system, an object-oriented scripting language called 
EventScript. The scripts have the ability to execute compiled procedures from a library of 
“kernel” facilities. 


The aim is to encompass as much of the content of the document in the pre-defined objects 
as possible. The degree to which this can be accomplished depends on how closely the 
application in question matches the requirements of the “application domain” Muse was 
designed to serve. For example, none of the target MIT applications required an interface 
to an external database. At GTE Laboratories, Muse was modified to support an interface 
to both an experimental distributed object manager (DOM) and an information retrieval 
engine (FAIRS) [8, 2]. 


The Muse document architecture was designed to reduce the difficulty of modifying com- 
ponents in-place. The more material is described as data, the easier it is to edit with 
Muse-crafted tools. One part of our research was to implement a set of editors using this 
approach. This would mean that the editor “documents” themselves could be handled as 
easily as the things they were designed to create and modify. 


The challenge here is to identify the appropriate set of objects and methods that can 
“standardize” this activity—to minimize the customized behaviors, and where they are 
neccessary, to find conventional ways of handling them so they can be more easily trans- 
ported from one application to another. The following sections describe some of the results 
and the issues encountered along the way. 


Muse Editors 


An “editor” is a set of tools for creating, deleting, modifying, combining or connecting 
information. Essentially, it consists of a set of functions operating on a known data format, 
where the data normally specifies displayable information such as video, text, graphics, or 
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audio. 


Editors function at three levels: raw data definition; composition; and document intercon- 
nection. “Raw data” editors are those that produce simple forms of independent display 
material—pieces of text, graphics, video, audio, and so on. “Composition” editors combine 
these basic components into aggregates, handling the tasks of layout and media integration. 
“Document interconnection” editors control higher level organizational issues across sets of 
documents—cross-reference linkages, logical flow of control, query hierarchies, and so on. 


We have built a number of interactive editors with Muse and explored some of the details 
of combining them into “workbench” combinations. The list includes editors at all three 
levels, although in some cases they are quite rudimentary: 


1. Attribute editor: point-and-click window layout and appearance editing (font, color, 
etc. ); 


2. Subtitle editor: for synchronizing text subtitles with motion video sequences; 


w 


. Pixmap editor: for clipping subregions of images and storing them in image sequence 
files; 


. Video editor: for defining video sequences and storing them in a local database; 


. Figure editor: for creating simple drawings; 


aD ow > 


. Color Mixer: for defining rgb color combinations; 


“~] 


. EventScript Browser: to inspect EventScript objects, variables, and methods; 


8. Muse Builder: the best attempt to date at a Muse developer’s workbench, combining 
many of the editors listed above along with allocation of windows, buttons, sliders, 
and support for dynamic editing of EventScript methods (Figure 1). 


All of these editing tools are implemented as Muse documents. As noted earlier, Muse is 
not based on the usual “paper metaphor” common to most electronic document systems— 
the architecture is broad enough to encompass dynamic systems as a fundamental form of 
document. 


The fact that these editors are implemented as Muse documents has at least one other 
important consequence—an editor can be included as a component of any other set of 
documents. An illustration of this point is provided by Dans le Quartier St. Gervais, a 
Muse application for teaching French developed at the Athena Language Learning Project 
[6]. The material is designed as a “discovery environment” where students can explore a 
database of imagery and interviews with people who live and work in an historic Paris 
neighborhood. 


As part of the learning experience, the teachers who designed the material wanted students 
to be able to produce their own guidebooks for the neighborhood. The idea was that 
students should be able to collect sounds and images and assemble a personal “book” 
describing the highlights of what they discovered. This task requires a customized set of 
editors, designed especially to produce such a book quickly, easily, and in French (the aim, 
after all, is to teach French, not to turn students into multimedia producers). 
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Figure 1: Primary control interface for the Muse Builder showing the selection mechanisms for the 
MusePackage objects and the template specification “scratchpad”. 


We made a small “book” editor in Muse, which gave students 100 blank pages and basic 
controls to take snapshots and add text. However, we realized they would need layout 
facilities and attribute editing to position and modify these contents. The solution was 
simply to include the entire Attribute Editor mentioned above as a content unit within the 
book. First, the editor was used to rearrange its own appearance; then some of its functions 
were removed, and a copy of the modifed editor was saved under a new name. Finally the 
“new” editor was simply plugged into the master document. 
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Dimensions of Plasticity 


Editors can vary widely in their degree of plasticity—their ability to be molded and shaped 
to anew purpose. We have explored the following dimensions which characterize an editor’s 
plasticity: 


1. ease of appearance modification; 
2. ease of behavior modification; 
3. ease of integration with other applications; 


4, ease of communication with other applications. 


Mutable Appearance 


Changing the appearance of an editor is the simplest form of modification. Usually it 
means changing the color, position, or size of user interface components. Any changes 
to the editor’s appearance must be saved so they can be recalled at the next time of 
instantiation. Most X Toolkit applications support at least this degree of plasticity by using 
the X Resource Database to supply default values for a wide variety of widget attributes 


(9). 


In Muse, any editor can have its appearance modified by the Attribute Editor. This editor 
can load any Muse application, modify its layout, color, text, or fonts, and generate a new 
copy of the Muse specification into a named file. Normally the “system copy” of an editor 
like the Muse Builder is write-protected, but copies can be made and modified to meet the 
requirements of other applications. 


Mutable Behavior 


Changing the appearance of an editor can be quite important, in terms of making it look 
and feel like part of some larger system. But it is usually neccessary to modify an editor’s 
behavior as well. Behavior modification falls into two categories: recombination of pre- 
defined functionality, and fabrication of new functionality. 


Recombination. Often the only behavior that needs changing in an editor is the set 
of functional mappings between events or conditions and the actions they trigger. For 
example, X Toolkit applications can change the behavior of a command button so that its 
callback routine is invoked on a ButtonPress event instead of a ButtonRelease event. This 
involves changing an attribute of the button called its Translation Table [9]. 


The central characteristic of recombinant behavior modification is that any functions or 
procedures used must already be available in the editor or base software system, so that no 
recompilation is required to access them. In essence, pre-defined functions are used to set 
the value of behavioral atiributes in an editor’s objects. 


The Muse Video Editor provides a good example of how this works. Many applications 
require video “editing” of some kind; but the degree of complexity can vary greatly. Most 
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Muse video applications use independent “playback units” for viewing specific pieces of 
video content. This paradigm is so common that we frequently ask novice users to create 
a video control panel as their first exercise (see Figure 2). 





Figure 2: This illustration shows the control panels for three different video “playback units”. The 
top figure shows the original control panel; the two lower figures were made by selecting subsets of 
the original functions (recombination) and then changing their appearance using the Muse Attribute 
Editor. The Video Tool in Figure 3 shows one more mutation of this control panel. 


We have collected dozens of these video viewers over the past three years. All of them draw 
from the same list of built-in actions to control the display of the video material, but those 
actions can be combined in new ways with an endless variety of interface objects to trigger 
them. We refer to this as the “software deli” analogy: we can create editors made to order, 
just like sandwiches. 


The actions used by a Muse video control panel operate on the “key dimension” of a video 
package. These actions are translated into media-specific functions that stop, start, or play 
a video device at various speeds in forward or reverse, or search to a particular frame. In 
fact, the video element could be removed from the control panel interface, and any other 
type of information element (such as a sequence of digital images) could be attached in its 
place. The editor would continue to work properly, because all Muse actions operate on 
generic package dimensions, and all elements know how to display themselves in response 
to dimension update events. 


Some applications provide a full set of video controls, others only a few. The functions are 
all pre-defined, so modifying the editor is simply a matter of adding or deleting buttons 
and re-attaching library functions to them. These reconfigured control panels can usually 
be cut and pasted from one document to another without difficulty. 
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Fabrication. In contrast, a growing number of Muse applications need to load arbitrary 
video segments into a single application-wide viewer. These generic viewers are often just 
as simple as the control panels just described. But one of the more complicated viewers 
presents the user with a virtual “light table” interface, which can hold a large number of 
video “slides.” The slides can be moved around the tabel, re-sized, and re-arranged to 
make conceptual groupings. None of this added-value functionality is built-in; it had to be 
fabricated by the document’s author. 
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Figure 3: Control interface for the video editing tool. Parts of the interface have been adapted from 
a controller shown in Figure 2. Other functions have been fabricated to create and record video 
segments as a new type of entity. 


Muse provides two avenues for fabricating functionality. The first choice is EventScript, 
the object-oriented scripting language in Muse. In the case of the Light Table editor, the 
author created a VideoSlide object as the “server” for a new data type (VideoSlide). A 
method was created to handle requests for creating new slides, with parameters such as a 
frame number and the identifier of the light table window. When the method is invoked, 
it creates a new VideoSlide object and places it on the light table. Additional methods are 
defined for VideoSlide to let it respond to mouse input for moving and resizing. 
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Clearly, the author of the Light Table editor is fabricating new functionality by procedural 
programming. This requires a correspondingly greater level of time and skill to perfect 
than simple Muse applications without the aid of EventScript. Instead of 16 functions to 
choose from, EventScript gives the author access to over 169 compiled functions in the 
Muse “kernel.” This is an order of magnitude more complex than attaching a built-in 
action to a button, as described above. EventScript lies in the middle ground between the 
MusePackages language and C programming, in terms of power and ease of use. As a last 
resort, authors can write functions in C to be called from the EventScript interpreter. 


Integration 


Many times an application can be extended very easily by just embedding one or more 
stand-alone editors inside it. It should be possible to uproot an editor, transplant it from 
one context to another, and graft it onto a previously independent application with a 
minimum of effort. 


Well-designed editors should reduce or eliminate their external dependencies, except for 
initialization messages which “bind” them into an application environment. The goal is to 
be able to embed editors into ordinary documents, as in the student-generated guide books 
described above in the French application. 


Communication 


Some editors and the functions they provide are so pervasive or generic that it doesn’t 
make sense to embed them in many different applications or documents. A single editor 
can function as a “server” to any number of client applications. 


These editors can work in several different communications modes. Some will just broadcast 
universal selections, such as a color or font name. Others will pipe continuous streams of 
input or output to clients. But the most powerful editors will in essence become fully 
manipulable “children” of their clients, with data passed back and forth over a messaging 
protocol. 


All of these editors need a way to rendezvous with each other, and perform inter-process 
communication. Since by defintion the editors have an X Windows user interface, it seems 
logical to use the Xlib API to locate processes at the X server, and to pass messages between 
them. 


We experimented with two independent editor applications, one a color palette and the 
other a font selector, which communicated with the Muse Attribute Editor using the X 
Selection mechanism [5]. This strategy leads to a very “loose” integration of editors through 
communications channels, in contrast with the embedded integration approach outlined in 
the previous section. Completely different font and color selection programs can be written 
to provide the basic functionality, but the application(s) on the receiving end of the X 
Selection will never know the difference. 
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Summary 


The idea of plastic editors becomes important when authors want to give readers control. 
This is an area that is not well addressed with existing approaches to document preparation. 
It is something that we are finding increasingly important in our work with programming 
environments for non-specialists. 


The challenge we see is to increase the flexibility of editing tools without substantially 
increasing the burden of programming them. With Muse, we found that we could produce 
a variety of the higher-level editors and customize them to meet the needs of particular 
applications. This was largely because of the base architecture of the documents that was 
rich enough to support the basic level of interaction needed to implement such an editor. 


However, in many cases, these editors required significant amounts of procedural code, in 
EventScript and occasionally in C. This unfortunately places some forms of customized 
editors out of the reach of most authors. The aim of our future research in this area is to 
simplify the process of document production while increasing the plasticity of the editors 
involved. 


Matthew Hodges is a senior software engineer with Digital Equipment Corporation and 
visiting scientist at MIT Project Athena. He is acting as software manager for Athena’s 
Visual Computing Group and is co-architect of the Athena Muse multimedia authoring 
system. 


Russell Sasnett is a senior member of the technical staff at GTE Laboratories. He is 
co-architect of the Athena Muse authoring system, and chief engineer of the plastic editors 
described in this paper. 
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